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THE  ENGLISH  AND  DUTCH  TOWNS  OF  NEW 

NETHERLAND 

IN  the  small  trading  stations  which  the  Dutch  established  at  Fort 
Orange  and  on  Manhattan  Island  it  would  be  useless  to  look 
for  political  conditions.  The  houses  were  purely  commercial  sta- 
tions occupied  during  the  summer's  trading  season  and  deserted  in 
the  winter.  It  was  only  by  an  accident  to  their  vessel  that  a  few 
sailors  were  compelled  to  stay  on  Manhattan  Island  during  the 
winter  of  1613-1614,  but  from  that  time  the  country  was  never 
entirely  deserted.  The  company  of  traders  who  received  a  charter 
under  the  name  of  the  New  Netherland  Company  obtained  exclu- 
sive commercial  privileges,  but  no  governmental  powers.  Quite 
different,  however,  was  the  charter  of  162 1  to  the  West  India  Com- 
pany. This  elaborate  patent  granted  political  as  well  as  commer- 
cial privileges,  and  had  in  view  the  permanent  settlement  of  the 
country. 

The  charter  gave  to  the  Company  the  exclusive  right  to  trade 
upon  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  entire  coast  of  America  from  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  extreme  north,  and  all  places  situated 
between  Africa  and  America.  Within  these  bounds  the  Company 
was  to  have  almost  sovereign  powers  ;  it  could  make  alliances  with 
princes  and  natives ;  it  might  build  forts  ;  it  could  appoint  and  dis- 
charge civil  and  military  and  other  public  officers  '*  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  places,  keeping  good  order,  police  and  justice,  and  in 
like  manner  for  the  promoting  of  trade  ;"  and  it  could  "  advance  the 
peopling  of  fruitful  and  unsettled  parts."  The  stock  of  the  Com- 
pany was  apportioned  among  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  and 
its  affairs  were  to  be  directed  by  a  representative  Council  of  Nine- 
teen. The  States  General  retained  some  control  over  the  Company 
and  its  colonies  by  commissioning  the  governors,  and  approving 
their  instructions,  and  by  requiring  reports  from  time  to  time. 
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Naturally  the  government  established  by  such  a  trading  company 
was  one  which  served  the  ends  of  immediate  commercial  necessity, 
while  the  ultimate  benefit  to  be  derived  from  increased  population 
and  permanent  settlement  was  lost  from  sight.  In  1624,  Peter 
Minuit,  the  first  Director  under  the  Company,  arrived,  and  called 
together  his  council  of  five  persons,  which,  with  himself,  was  to  have 
supreme  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  powers.^  For  several 
years  the  Company  offered  few  inducements  to  emig'rants  and  as  a 
consequence  the  colony  grew  slowly  in  numbers,  although  its  trade 
prospered.  In  1629  a  step  toward  the  encouragement  of  emigration 
from  the  Netherlands  was  taken  by  the  publication  of  thirty-one  arti- 
cles of  **  Freedoms  and  Exemptions  granted  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
XIX.  of  the  Privileged  West  India  Company,  to  all  such  as  shall 
plant  any  colonies  in  New  Netherland."  ^ 

The  familiar  provisions  of  these  "  patroon  "  concessions  need 
no  analysis  here,  but  reference  may  be  made  to  some  of  the  minor 
articles  concerning  individual  colonies,  which  interest  us,  in  the  study 
of  the  origins  of  popular  government,  much  more  deeply  than  the 
elaborate  feudal  provisions  of  the  patroon  system.  The  articles,  in 
addition  to  granting  to  patroons  extensive  commercial  and  political 
privileges,  also  provided  that  individual  settlers  might  take  upas  much 
land  as  ''they  shall  be  able  properly  to  improve,"  giving  them  also 
the  right  of  fishing  and  hunting  near  their  settlements,  and  promis- 
ing them  the  protection  of  the  Company  against  internal  and  ex- 
ternal disturbances.  Further,  the  colonies  lying  along  each  river, 
or  on  each  island,  were  to  appoint  deputies  to  give  information  of 
the  condition  of  their  colonies  to  the  Commander  and  Council. 
These  reports  were  to  be  made  annually  and  the  deputies  were  to  be 
newly  appointed  every  two  years.  ^  Thus  imbedded  in  the  mass 
of  feudalism  of  the  patroon  concessions  were  two  elements  which 
in  course  of  time  might  have  overthrown  both  the  patroon  system 
and  the  arbitrary  government  of  the  Company — the  encouragement 
of  the  small  independent  landowners,  and  the  development  of  rep- 
resentative government.  But  neither  of  these  results  followed  im- 
mediately. A  few  of  the  directors  of  the  West  India  Company 
hoped  to  use  the  patroon  concessions  in  building  up  their  private 
fortunes,  and  establishing  for  themselves  princely  estates  upon  the 
Company's  lands.  Thus  for  a  time  little  encouragement  was  given 
to  individual  settlers. 

For  nine  years  the  Company  continued  its  narrow  policy,  and 
the  growth  of  the  colony  was  retarded  by  the  feudal  patroon  govem- 

lO'Callaghan,  History  of  New  Netherlands  I.  lOO. 
sQ'Callaghan,  I.  1 12-120. 
•Article  XXVIII. 
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cities  and  manors  thereof,  to  which  end  the  courts  there  shall  follow,  as 
far  as  the  same  is  possible,  the  ordinances  received  here  in  Amsterdam.'*  * 

The  order  of  1640  marks  a  decided  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
Company.  For  the  future,  instead  of  encouraging  the  establishment 
of  patroon  estates,  the  officers  of  the  Company  were  directed  to 
further  the  growth  of  towns  and  villages  composed  of  independent 
settlers.  The  old  concentration  of  all  governmental  authority  in 
the  Director  and  Council  at  New  Amsterdam  was  abolished,  and  in 
its  place  was  put  the  Dutch  system  of  local  government.  Almost 
at  the  same  time,  owing  to  difficulties  with  the  Indians,  the  Director 
was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  a  representative  political  system. 
Thus  from  this  time,  the  political  history  of  New  Netherland  shows 
two  tendencies,  one  leading  to  the  extension  of  local  governmental 
privileges  and  the  other  to  a  system  whereby  the  localities  might  be 
represented  in  the  central  conduct  of  affairs.  For  the  present  it  is 
our  purpose  to  trace  the  course  of  the  first  tendency,  leading  to  the 
development  of  town  institutions. 

Within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  Amsterdam  authorities  there 
arose  two  forms  of  town  government.  One  was  based  upon  the 
customs  of  the  Netherlands  and  developed  in  the  towns  settled  by 
the  Dutch,  while  the  other  was  brought  into  the  Dutch  territory 
from  New  England  by  English  settlers.  In  one  the  aristocratic  in- 
stitutions, the  local  customs  and  the  political  lethargy  of  Holland 
were  reproduced.  In  the  other  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  New 
England  town  was  dominant.  The  reason  for  this  division  of  4ocal 
government  into  two  forms  will  become  more  apparent  as  we  glance 
at  the  political  practice  of  the  Dutch  and  the  English  towns  under 
the  New  Netherland  jurisdiction. 

Considering  first  the  Dutch  towns,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
manner  of  their  settlement.  Almost  all  the  early  land-grants  of 
the  West  India  Company  were  made  to  single  individuals.^  There 
was  little  preconcerted  immigration  to  the  colony  by  organized 
bodies  of  settlers,  except  to  the  patroon  estates.  The  settlers  rarely 
had  agreements  and  understandings  with  one  another  before  set- 
tling, and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  community,  either  of  political  power 
or  of  lands,  existed  until  about  1645.^  Accident,  or  ties  of  blood 
or  race,*  or  the  situation  of  desirable  land,  or  the  friendship  of  indi- 
viduals were  usually  the  causes  which  led  to  the  concentration  of 
population  in  any  locality.     Throughout  all  the  early  period  there 

»0'Callaghan,  I.  392-393- 
«  See  N,  Y.  Col.  Doc,  XIII.  and  XIV.,  passim, 

3  The  first  grant  of  political  privileges  to  a  Dutch  town  was  made  to  Breuckelen 
(Brooklyn),  in  June,  1646.     See  Stiles,  History  of  Brooklyn,  I.  45-46. 
^The  Walloons  on  the  present  site  of  Brooklyn,  1623. 
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was  no  conscious  settlement  of  communities  by  the  Dutch  agricul- 
tural colonists.^ 

The  individualism  of  the  Dutch  was  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
social  spirit  shown  in  the  English  towns.  Under  the  new  privileges 
of  1640  each  man  could  take  as  much  land  as  he  could  cultivate, 
and  naturally  the  result  was  the  separation  of  farms  and  home- 
steads from  one  another.  This  made  the  defence  of  the  scattered 
plantations  so  difficult  that  action  was  called  forth  from  the  home 
authorities,  who  saw  the  advantages  of  the  close  settlement  of  the 
English  towns.  In  the  instructions  of  July  7,  1645,  sent  to  the 
Director  and  Council  at  New  Amsterdam,^  occurs  the  significant 
clause : 

*  *  They  shall  endeavor  as  much  as  possible,  that  the  colonists  settle 
themselves  with  a  certain  number  of  families  in  some  of  the  most  suitable 
places,  in  the  manner  of  villages,  towns  and  hamlets,  as  the  English  are 
in  the  habit  of  doings  who  thereby  live  more  securely,  ^^ 

But  the  policy  was  a  difficult  one  to  impose  upon  the  colonists. 
They  had  no  common  interest  in  the  land,  no  local  political 
powers,  and  although  most  of  the  settlers  professed  a  common  re- 
ligious belief,  they  had  but  scant  opportunity,  perhaps  little  desire, 
for  common  religious  worship.^  Thus  the  early  Dutch  settlements 
lacked  three  controlling  forces  which  among  the  English  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  the  towns. 

What  the  colonists  would  not  voluntarily  agree  to,  the  Director 
and  Company  tried  to  accomplish  by  rules  and  ordinances.  Orders 
were  passed  in  1656  and  1660*  providing  that  the  inhabitants  of 
each  locality'  should  build  forts  and  towns.  At  Cummunipaw,  the 
setders  who  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Indians  in  1655  were  re- 
quired by  Stuyvesant  in  1658  to  build  their  houses  in  one  vil- 
lage.^ On  the  Esopus,  the  settlers  showed  such  reluctance  to 
dwelling  in  a  village,  that  Stuyvesant  was  compelled  to  visit  Wilt- 
wyck  in  person,  and  there  superintend  the  building  of  a  fort  and 
the  apportionment  of  town  lots.^  In  the  same  year  a  patent  was 
issued  to  all  who  should  settle  in  a  new  village  on  Manhattan 
Island,  granting  certain  lands  to  each  settler,  and  a  local  court 
when  the  village  had  obtained  a  population  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five   families.^     More  than  two  years   passed,   however,    before  a 

>  Thomson's  Lang  Island  (second  ed.)  I.  107  ;  Wood,  Long  Island^  81. 
^N.   Y.  Col.  Doc,  I.  160-162. 

*  Brodhead,  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  I.  614, 

*  Laivs  and  Ordinances  of  New  Netherlands  206,  234,  368. 
«  Brodhead,  I.  642. 

^Ibid,,  1.648. 

^  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  New  Netherlands  335. 
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We  are  more  intimately  concerned  with  the  election  of  officers 
than  with  their  powers.  The  charter  of  Brooklyn^  of  1646  shows 
that  the  earliest  magistrates  of  that  village  were  elected  by  those  in- 
terested in  the  lands  of  the  town.  The  same  method  of  electing  the 
first  magistrates  was  adopted  in  New  Haarlem  in  1658,^  and  in 
Bush  wick  in  166 1.*  In  the  latter  case  the  inhabitants  asked  Stuy- 
vesant  for  lands  and  political  privileges,  and  were  directed  to  select 
six  persons  from  whom  the  Director  might  select  three  as  magis- 
trates. In  other  cases,  however,  the  first  schepens  seem  not  to  have 
been  elected  by  the  people,  but  to  have  been  named  in  the  charter 
itself.  This  was  true  of  the  charters  of  Wiltwyck,*  Bergen,*  and 
Staten  Island.® 

The  popular  suffrage  thus  sometimes  allowed  to  the  Dutch  set- 
tlers in  the  choice  of  their  first  magistrates  under  the  town  charters, 
was  not  continued  in  subsequent  elections.  In  all  cases  which  I 
have  been  able  to  find,  a  two-fold  restriction  was  placed  upon  the 
towns.  First,  the  magistrates,  when  changed,  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  Director  and  Council  at  New  Amsterdam  from  a  double 
number  of  candidates  presented  to  them ;  and  secondly,  this  nomi- 
nation was  made  not  by  the  townspeople,  but  by  the  magistrates 
already  in  office.  A  few  citations  from  the  many  instances  in  the 
records  will  illustrate  these  restrictions. 

In  April,  1655,  the  magistrates  of  Brooklyn  petitioned  the 
Director  and  Council  to  be  permitted  to  send  in  a  double  number 
of  candidates  for  new  magistrates.  The  Council  in  reply  directed 
the  magistrates  to  inform  them,  **  as  far  as  it  is  in  their  power,  of 
the  character,  manners,  and  expertness  of  the  most  respectable  in- 
dividuals of  their  village  and  places  in  its  vicinity  under  their  juris- 
diction." The  magistrates  accordingly  sent  in  nominations,  from 
which  the  Director  and  Council  selected  three  to  act  as  schepens 
for  the  future.^  In  all  this  transaction  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
popular  election  ;  the  magistrates  now,  instead  of  the  people,  make 
the  nominations  to  the  Director  and  his  Council.  The  Wiltwyck 
charter  contained  the  provision  : 

"  Whereas  it  is  customary  in  our  Fatherland  and  other  well-regulated 
governments,  that  annually  some  change  take  place  in  the  magistracy,  so 
that  some  new  ones  are  appointed,  and  some  are  continued  to  inform  the 

*  Stiles,  History  of  Brooklyn  ^  I-  45* 

^  Laws  and  Ordi fiances  of  Nnv  Netherlandy  335  ;  O'Callaghan,  II.  428. 

3  Thompson,  History  of  Long  Islatid^  second  ed.,  II.  155' 

^N.   V,  Co/.  L>oc.,  XIII.  196-198. 

^  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  New  Netherlands  403. 

6  y^iV/.,  458. 

^  Stiles,  Hist,  of  Brooklyn  ^  I.  ill. 
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newly  appointed,  so  shall  the  Schepens,  now  confirmed,  pay  due  atten- 
tion to  the  conversation,  conduct,  and  abilities  of  honest  and  decent 
persons,  inhabitants  of  their  respective  village,  to  inform  the  Director- 
General  and  Council,  about  the  time  of  the  next  election,  as  to  who 
might  be  sufficiently  qualified  to  be  then  elected  by  the  Director-General 
and  Council.'*^ 

Again  there  is  no  mention  of  popular  election ;  the  magistrates 
nominate,  the  Director  and  Council  elect.  Similar  provisions  were 
inserted  in  the  charters  of  New  Haarlem,  Bergen  and  New  Utrecht. 
Still  more  limited  were  the  local  political  powers  granted  by  Gover- 
nor Colve  afler  the  Dutch  re-conquest  in  1673.  The  Governor 
issued  an  order  for  the  reorganization  of  the  government  of  the 
towns  of  Midwout,  Amersfoort,  Breuckelen,  New  Utrecht  and 
Gravesend,  in  which  he  reinstated  the  old  form  of  nomination  and 
confirmation  of  magistrates : 

*' Previous  to  the  annual  election,  the  Sheriff  and  Schepens  shall 
make  [a  list] ,  in  nomination  for  Schepens,  of  a  double  number  of  the 
best  qualified,  honest,  intelligent,  and  wealthiest  inhabitants  (but  only 
those  belonging  to,  or  well  affected  toward,  the  Reformed  Christian  Re- 
ligion), and  shall  present  it  [to]  the  Governor,  who  shall  then  make  a 
selection,  and,  if  he  deem  it  best,  confirm  some  of  the  old  Schepens. ' ' ' 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  these  charters,  the  magis- 
trates of  the  Dutch  towns  were  accustomed  to  send  their  nomina- 
tions to  the  Director.  No  reference  is  made  in  their  letters  or  in 
the  action  of  the  Director  and  Council  to  any  elections  by  the  towns- 
men. The  nominations  are  said  to  be  **  made  and  presented,"  or 
"  made  and  submitted  "  by  the  schepens,  by  the  commissaries,  by 
the  magistrates,  by  the  schout  and  schepens.^  These  words  are 
quite  significant  when  compared  with  the  letters  from  the  English 
towns  making  their  double  nominations,  in  which  there  is  usually 
internal  evidence  of  the  sufiTrage  in  town -meetings.*  The  Dutch  let- 
ters give  no  hint  of  such  popular  action,  and  in  place  of  town  elec- 
tions, the  close-corporation  system  of  the  Holland  towns  prevailed. 

The  conclusion  we  must  come  to  from  all  the  evidence  obtain- 
able is  that  there  were  no  regular  town-meetings  among  the  Dutch, 
no  popular  elections  for  magistrates,  and  that  the  magistracj'^  was  of 
the  nature  of  a  close  corporation,  some  retiring  annually,*  and  their 

»A^.   Y.  Col.  Doc,  XIII.  196. 
'Stiles,  History  of  Brooklyn,  I.  162. 

3See  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc,  XIII.  and  XIW,, passim;  e.  g.,  XIII.  231,  336;  XIV.  257, 
344,  414,  510,  520,  522,  523. 

^^^  post,  p.   12. 

*  I  have  been  unable  to  find  the  principle  underlying  this  practice  of  partial  retire- 
ment See  A".  Y.  Col.  Doc,  XIV.  314,  344,  412,  473,  etc.  For  instance  of  removal 
for  cause,  see  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc,  XIII.  336. 
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places  being  filled  by  a  selection  made  by  the  Director  and  Council 
from  a  double  nomination  by  the  acting  magistrates. 

Turning  from  the  Dutch  towns,  let  us  look  at  the  government 
of  the  English  settlements  which  grew  up  under  the  New  Amster- 
dam jurisdiction,  and  in  which  an  entirely  different  political  atmos- 
phere existed.  The  earliest  mention  of  settlement  by  the  English 
within  the  Dutch  territory  is  in  1640,  when  eight  Englishmen 
settled  near  the  present  site  of  Hempstead,  having  bought  title  to 
the  land  from  Farret,  the  American  representative  of  Lord  Stirling.^ 
The  English  intruders  were  arrested  by  the  Dutch  and  imprisoned 
in  New  Amsterdam ;  but  they  were  subsequently  released  upon 
their  promise  to  leave  the  jurisdiction.^  The  next  year,  1641,  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  from  some  Englishmen  as  to  terms  of  settle- 
ment, the  reply  was  made  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  select  four 
or  five  of  their  ablest  men,  from  whom  the  governor  of  the  Dutch 
would  select  a  single  magistrate.^  This  exaggerated  form  of  the 
multiple  nominating  system  would  have  given  the  English  less  lib- 
eral government  than  that  later  granted  to  the  Dutch  towns ;  but  the 
terms  were  not  accepted. 

Soon,  however,  a  marked  immigration  set  into  the  Dutch  terri- 
tories from  New  England.  In  1642  and  the  years  immediately 
following,  a  number  of  English  settlers  reached  western  Long 
Island.*  They  were  well  received  by  Director  Kieft,  who  gave  them 
tracts  of  land,  and  authorized  the  establishment  of  town  govern- 
ments. Before  Brooklyn  received  its  separate  local  court  in  1646, 
Kieft  had  granted  charters  of  incorporation  to  four  English  towns  : 
Mespath (Newtown),*  Hempstead,*  Vlissingen  (Flushing/  and  Grave- 
send.*  These  charters,  granted  almost  immediately  after  the  set- 
tlements were  made,  defined  the  territory  of  the  patentees  and  pro- 
vided for  their  political  organization.  All  four  antedated  the  earliest 
Dutch  town  charter,  and  this  fact  is  strong  evidence  that  the  com- 
munal spirit  was  more  intense  among  the  English  than  among  the 
Dutch.  Ten  or  twenty  years  might  elapse  in  the  life  of  the  Dutch 
settlements  before  they  received  incorporation  or  any  local  govern- 

*  N,  Y.  Coi.  Doc,  II.  145-150 ;  Flint,  Eariy  Long  Island,  I20.  Lord  Stirling  had 
received  from  the  Plymouth  Company  a  patent  for -Long  Island,  and  his  agent,  Farret, 
sold  patents  for  land  on  the  island  to  New  Englanders.  Stirling's  patent  is  printed  in 
N.  y.  Col.  Doc,  XIV.  29,  note. 

'  Subsequently  they  settled  Southampton  in  eastern  Long  Island. 
«iV.  Y.  Col,  Doc,  XIII.  8. 

«In  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc,  I.  l8l,  is  a  Dutch  statement  of  the  causes  of  this  English 
immigration. 

*  March  28,  1642. 
•November  16,  1644. 
'October  10,  1645. 
■December  19,  1645. 
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Both  were  granted  freedom  to  practise  the  Reformed  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  the  same  system  of  appeals  to  the  Director  and  Council 
was  provided  for ;  towns  must  be  built;  fortifications  erected;  al- 
legiance must  be  given  to  the  West  India  Company  and  the  States 
General ;  and  after  a  period  of  years,  taxes  were  to  be  paid  to  the 
Company.^ 

In  the  practice  of  government  under  the  charters  of  the  English 
towns,  we  find  a  much  closer  similarity  to  the  local  institutions  of 
New  England  than  to  those  of  New  Netherland.  The  affairs  of  the 
town  were  determined  in  town-meeting.  There  the  people  made 
local  rules,  granted  lands,  determined  the  suffrage,  and  elected  their 
candidates  to  office.  The  letters  presenting  to  the  Director  and 
Council  the  new  nominations  are  not  signed  by  the  outgoing  schout 
and  schepens,  but  by  the  clerks  of  the  towns.^  They  usually  state 
that  the  nomination  is  "made  and  submitted,"  "by  the  inhabitants 
of  said  village,*'  "by  the  whole  community,'*  " by  the  inhabitants 
by  a  plurality  of  votes,"  or  similar  expressions  implying  popular 
election.^  Thus  here  the  whole  community  acted  in  the  choice  of 
its  magistrates ;  there  was  no  close  corporation  modelled  after  the 
seventeenth-century  town-corporations  of  Holland. 

A  perusal  of  the  records  leads  one  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  all  this  democratic  political  development  was  peculiarly  English. 
Kieft,  indeed,  granted  these  charters,  but  their  terms  are  so  evidently 
English  that  we  cannot  doubt  they  were  dictated  by  the  incoming 
New  Englanders.*  As  the  Holland  town  customs  were  reproduced 
in  the  Dutch  towns,  so  the  New  England  town  furnished  the  model 
for  government  in  the  English  towns  under  Dutch  influence.  The 
spirit  of  popular  government  came  from  the  English  and  not  from 
the  Dutch  settlers. 

One  of  the  necessary  concomitants  of  popular  government  is  the 
suffrage  question.  For  no  sooner  are  elections  vested  in  the  people, 
than  the  question  arises  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  people.  In 
these  English  towns  the  New  England  customs  were  closely  fol- 
lowed in  this  respect.  By  the  charters,  the  privilege  of  the  suffrage 
was  conferred  upon  the  original  patentees  and  their  associates,  and 

*  In  1656  two  other  groups  of  English  settlers  were  given  town  privileges  similar, 
not  to  the  English,  but  to  the  Dutch  towns;  Vreedland  (Westchester),  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc, 
XIII.  65-66;  and  Rustdorp  (Jamaica),  Col,  Doc.y  XIV.  339-340. 

«iV.  K  Col.  Doc,  XIV.  329,  343,  346,  425,  etc. 

'See  Ne7v  York  Col.  Doc.y  ^IW.y passim ;  e. g,,  189,  296,  300,  329,  343,  345,  422, 
424. 

*  The  Gravesend  charter  has  been  called  a  •*  veritable  Dutch  charter  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom '  *  (  Elting,  Dutch  Village  Communities  on  the  Hudson  Rii>er,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Studies,  IV.  26).  It  is  Dutch  in  little  else  than  the  fact  that  a  Dutch 
governor  granted  it. 
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thus  by  implication,  if  not  by  express  grant,  the  original  settlers 
were  given  power  to  add  to  their  numbers.  These  associates,  upon 
receiving  their  lots  and  the  rights  in  the  common  lands,  obtained  at 
the  same  time  a  voice  in  the  town-meeting.^  The  same  privilege 
might  be  gained  by  those  who  purchased  land  from  the  original 
owners,  and  to  prevent  by  this  means  the  influx  of  undesirable  in- 
habitants, it  was  customary  to  place  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of 
land.^  In  Hempstead,  *'  quakers  and  such  like  "  were  excluded  ;  and 
letters  of  commendation  and  approbation  must  be  brought  by  per- 
sons coming  from  other  towns.^  Once  possessed  of  land  within  the 
town,  the  owner  had  an  indisputable  right  to  a  voice  in  the  town 
affairs.*  In  all  these  respects  the  customs  of  the  New  England 
colonies  were  closely  followed. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  all  four  of  the  early  charters  to  Eng- 
lish towns  were  granted  by  Kieft.  His  successor,  Stuyvesant, 
showed  no  such  favorable  disposition,  but  evinced  an  unremitting 
opposition  to  popular  government,  both  in  the  towns  and  in  repre- 
sentative provincial  institutions.  His  opinions  on  the  subject  are 
preserved  in  his  correspondence  concerning  the  assembly  of  1653. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  English  delegates,*  the  representatives 
who  met  at  New  Amsterdam  in  1653  drew  up  a  remonstrance  on 
December  11,  in  which,  among  other  charges  against  the  govern- 
ment, they  say  that  "  Officers  and  Magistrates,  though  by  their 
personal  qualifications  deserving  such  honors,  are  appointed,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  Netherland,  to  divers  offices  without  the  con- 
sent or  nomination  of  the  people  whom  the  matter  most  affects  or 
concerns."^  To  this  demand  for  popular  elections,  Stuyvesant  an- 
swered by  admitting  the  right  of  the  English  to  nominate  their  own 
magistrates,  but  stated  also  that  some  of  them  even  usurped  **  the 
election  and  appointment  of  such  Magistrates,  as  they  please,  with- 
out regard  to  their  religion.  Some,  especially  the  people  of  Graves- 
end,  elect  libertines  and  Anabaptists,  which  is  decidedly  against  the 
laws  of  the  Netherlands.'*^  The  Director  further  questioned  the 
advisability  of  popular  elections,  for  "  if  it  is  to  be  made  a  rule,  that 
the  selection  and  nomination  shall  be  left  to  the  people  generally, 
whom  it  most  concerns,  then  every  one  would  want  for  Magistrate 

» In  Hempstead,  N.   K  Col,  Doc,  XIV.  529. 

'In  Gravesend,  owners  of  land  desiring  to  sell  must  first  offer  the  land  to  the  town  ; 
and  after  the  town's  refusal  to  purchase,  they  could  sell  to  an  outsider  if  he  were  not  an 
infamous  person  or  a  disturber  of  the  common  peace.     N.  K  Col.  Doc,  XIV.  128-129. 

^N.  Y.  Col.  Doc,  XIV.  529. 

*  Sec  the  demands  of  some  Dutch  landholders  in  Gravesend,  N.  V.  Col.  Doc,  XIV. 

329. 

SiV.   V.  Col.  Doc,  I.  553. 

^/dtW.,  I.  552. 

Wdu/,,  XIV.  235. 
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tion  to  the  English  towns.^  But  there  must  have  been  other  rea- 
sons as  well.  Stuyvesant's  own  words  criticizing  popular  govern- 
ment have  already  been  given ;  and  we  must  also  remember  that 
the  English  were  beginning  to  demand  a  total  separation  from  the 
Dutch,  and  a  combination  with  the  English  of  Connecticut  and 
New  Haven. 

We  have  thus  far  traced  the  features  of  local  government  in  the 
two  classes  of  towns  under  the  Dutch  government,  but  in  closing, 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  local  government  of  New  Amsterdam 
itself.  From  the  first  settlement  of  Manhattan  Island  down  to  the 
year  1649  the  records  show  no  demand  upon  the  part  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  New  Amsterdam  for  local  governmental  powers  distinct 
from  those  of  the  Company's  officials.  In  1649  the  representative 
body  of  the  Nine  Men  sent  a  letter  to  the  States  General  depicting 
the  **  very  poor  and  most  low  condition  "  of  the  province,  and  ask- 
ing for  a  redress  of  their  grievances.  Among  the  reforms  which 
they  thought  would  encourage  population  and  promote  prosperity 
was  the  establishment  of  a  "suitable  municipal  government."  ^  A 
commission  of  three  men  was  appointed  to  take  this  petition  and  a 
lengthy  remonstrance  against  the  government  of  Kieft  and  Stuy- 
vesant  to  Holland.^  After  an  elaborate  investigation  by  the  States 
General,  a  committee  of  that  body  reported  a  '*  Provisional  Order 
respecting  the  Government,  Preservation  and  Peopling  of  New 
Netherland."  *  Among  the  reforms  there  proposed,  we  find  the  first 
mention  of  municipal  government  for  New  Amsterdam  :  "  XVII. 
And  within  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  shall  be  erected  a  Burgher 
Government,  consisting  of  a  Sheriff,  two  Burgomasters,  and  5  Sche- 
pens.*'  This  report  was  not  adopted,  but  the  fear  of  its  passage 
forced  the  West  India  Company  to  make  concessions  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Amsterdam,  and  on  April  4,  1652,  Stuyvesant  was 
directed  to  "erect  there  a  Court  of  Justice  formed,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, after  the  custom  of  this  city"  [Amsterdam].  The  court  was 
to  have  the  officers  named  in  the  former  provisional  order,  who 
were  to  be  chosen  from  the  **  honest  and  respectable  "  persons  of 
the  settlement,  the  Directors  expressing  the  hope  that  some  of  such 
persons  could  be  found  among  the  burghers.* 

Ten  months  passed  after  the  dating  of  this  instruction  to  Stuy- 
vesant  before   the    latter  inaugurated  the  new  city  government. 

*  In  one  of  his  letters,  Stuyvesant  says  :  **  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  Eng- 
lishmen .  .  .  enjoy  more  privileges  than  the  Exemptions  of  New  Netherland  grant  to 
any  Hollander.* »     N.   K  Col,  Doc,  XIV.  233. 

«A^.  K  CoL  Doc,  I.  260. 

^Brodhead,  I.  506-507. 

^Doc  Hist,  ofN,  K,  I.  598;  N,  K  Col.  Doc,  I.  387-391. 

^Doc  Hist.  ofN.  K,  I.  599-600. 
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When  he  was  ready  to  take  that  step,  he  allowed  no  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  offidals,  but  appointed  the  two  burgomasters  and  five 
schepens  and  directed  that  the  Company's  sheriff  should  act  as 
schout  for  the  city.^  In  1654^  and  1656*  the  burgomasters  and 
schepens  of  New  Amsterdam  petitioned  for  the  privilege  of  nomina- 
ting a  double  number  of  candidates  as  their  successors.  In  January 
of  the  latter  year,  Stuyvesant  agreed  to  such  a  double  nomination 
upon  the  condition  that  the  acting  magistrates  should  always  be 
considered  as  in  nomination  ;  that  the  nominees  should  be  well 
qualified  persons,  favorable  to  the  Director  and  Council ;  and  that 
a  member  of  the  Council  should  be  present  at  the  meeting  when  the 
burgomasters  and  schepens  made  the  nominations.*  Under  this 
arrangement  the  local  officials  were  annually  elected  until  the  com- 
ing of  the  English. 

Here  again  the  influence  of  the  Holland  customs  is  seen.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Low  Countries  had  ac- 
quired democratic  governments,  but  by  the  seventeenth  century 
these  had  been  gradually  undermined  by  aristocratic  classes.  Popu- 
lar elections  had  given  way  to  close  corporations  and  systems  of 
double  or  triple  nomination.*  And  these  were  the  institutions  which 
were  now  established  in  New  Amsterdam.  There  was  no  popular 
election,  but  the  outgoing  magistrates  nominated  a  double  number 
for  their  successors ;  and  even  this  nomination  was  not  free,  for  a 
member  of  the  Director's  council  must  be  present  at  the  election. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  Director  introduced  another  of  the  fea- 
tures of  Dutch  conservatism,  in  the  establishment  of  a  greater  and  a 
lesser  **  burgerregt."  The  greater  burgerregt  was  held  by  those  who 
had  held,  or  whose  ancestors  had  held  high  civil,  military  or  eccle- 
siastical offices  in  the  city,  or  who  had  purchased  the  right  for  fifty 
guilders.  The  second  class,  holding  the  lesser  burgerregt,  was 
composed  of  all  born  in  the  city,  or  who  had  been  resident  and 
kept  fire  and  light  for  a  year  and  a  half,  or  who  kept  shop  and  paid 
twenty  guilders.^  Only  those  who  possessed  the  greater  burgerregt 
were  eligible  to  the  municipal  offices.  Thus  the  government  of 
Xew  Amsterdam  was  based  upon  the  aristocratic  and  hereditary 
features  of  the  constitution  of  old  Amsterdam.  There  was  no  place 
in  this  scheme  for  popular  government.     It  provided  for  a  selection 

'O'Callaghan,  II.  212-216;  Brodhead,  I.   548-549. 
^N.   Y.  Col.  Doc,  XIV.  244. 
HVCallaghan,  II.  311. 

^Records  of  New  Amsterdam,  II.   1 6,  24-29.  282-286;  O'Callaghan,  II.  370.     A 
separate  schout  for  New  Amsterdam  was  not  appointed  until  1 660. 
'\I.  F.  Jameson,  Mag,  Amer.  Hist.,  VIII.  321. 
5  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  New  Netherland,  299-301. 

VOL.  VI. — 2. 
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by  the  outgoing  magistrates  of  a  double  number  of  candidates  from 
a  very  small  class  of  the  citizens,  and  an  election  by  the  Director 
and  Council  of  the  requisite  number  from  these  candidates  and  from 
the  old  officers.  In  principle  it  was  the  same  system  as  that  which 
we  have  seen  was  established  in  the  Dutch  towns  of  New  Nether- 
land. 

From  the  facts  here  given,  the  following  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  concerning  the  local  government  of  New  Netherland :  (i) 
The  Dutch  settlements  showed  slight  communal  feeling ;  were  with 
difficulty  concentrated  into  towns  ;  developed  little  political  activity 
or  interest ;  and  finally  received  (rather  than  demanded)  a  form  of 
government  which  gave  scant  room  for  popular  control.  (2)  The 
English  settlements  under  the  Dutch  jurisdiction  showed  a  common 
interest  from  the  first ;  received  land-grants  in  common  ;  undertook 
political  functions  almost  unconsciously ;  demanded  and  usually  re- 
ceived far  greater  privileges  from  the  Director  and  Council  than 
were  given  to  the  Dutch  towns.  (3)  Although  Director  Kieft 
granted  liberal  charters  to  the  English,  Stuyvesant  was  opposed  to 
this  policy,  and  attempted  to  cut  down  the  privileges  which  his  pre- 
decessor had  conceded.  After  the  favoritism  shown  in  the  first 
few  years  to  the  English,  the  attitude  of  the  New  Amsterdam  au- 
thorities changed,  and  under  Stuyvesant  there  was  a  continuous  op- 
position to  popular  government  in  Dutch  and  English  towns. 

Albert  E.  McKinley. 


SOME  POLITICAL  ASPECTS  OF   HOMESTEAD 

LEGISLATION 

The  policy  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
under  the  principles  of  the  homestead  law,  first  adopted  in  1862, 
was  the  outgrowth  of  a  long  period  of  discussion  and  experiment  in 
which  nearly  all  possible  plans  for  the  administration  of  the  public 
domain  were  advocated  and  many  different  schemes  tried.  Of  all 
the  diverse  methods  of  disposal,  that  which  was  based  upon  the 
homestead  principle — free  grants  to  settlers  who  should  live  upon 
and  cultivate  the  lands  for  a  certain  time — was  the  last  to  secure  the 
approval  of  Congress.  Today  it  is  the  generally  accepted  principle 
of  our  land  legislation,  although  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  arable 
public  domain  has  much  lessened  its  application.  It  is  this  feature 
of  our  policy  which  has  secured  the  almost  universal  approval  of  im- 
partial students  of  this  part  of  American  history,  the  only  wonder 
expressed  being  that  such  a  policy  was  not  sooner  adopted.  But 
this  wonder  vanishes  when  we  find  how  closely  the  public  domain 
has  been  connected  with  general  political  questions  and  in  how  many 
ways  the  homestead  policy  was  in  opposition  to  the  political  views 
of  different  sections  of  the  country.  It  is  my  intention  to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  sentiment  favoring  the  donation  of  lands  on  condition 
of  actual  settlement,  and  to  show  how  and  why  this  plan  became 
involved  with  other  seemingly  distinct  issues  of  national  policy. 

At  first  the  public  lands  were  regarded  as  the  basis  of  a  very 
large  revenue,  and  the  plans  for  their  administration  were  formed 
with  the  intention  of  making  that  revenue  as  great  as  possible.  It 
was  perhaps  only  natural  that  such  should  have  been  the  thought 
at  the  time  when  the  new  government  was  inaugurated.  The  country 
was  deeply  in  debt,  the  levying  of  taxes  by  the  national  government 
was  not  looked  at  with  favor  by  the  states  and  the  public  domain 
seemed  to  furnish  an  easy  means  whereby  the  debt  could  be  paid 
and  at  the  same  time  heavy  taxation  avoided.  And,  while  it  was 
felt  that  the  sale  of  the  lands  would  be  advantageous  because  of  the 
money  that  it  would  bring,  yet  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  western 
country  was  considered  neither  probable  nor  desirable.  A  slow 
and  compact  settlement  was  advocated  as  best  both  for  the  old  states 

(19) 
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and  the  new  territories.^  So  the  holding  of  the  public  lands  for  a 
comparatively  high  price  would  serve  both  the  financial  and  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  country,  and  no  change  in  this  policy  was 
likely  to  come  before  the  growth  of  the  West  had  forced  upon  the 
East  the  necessity  for  such  a  change. 

This  growth  came  much  more  rapidly  than  anyone  had  ex- 
pected. By  1820  the  states  which  had  been  carved  out  of  the 
public  domain  were  seven  in  number  (including  Missouri)  and  had 
a  population  of  1,224,384,  while  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  with 
986,906  inhabitants,  were  likely  to  add  their  weight  to  the  interests 
of  the  land  states.  In  most  things  pertaining  to  the  disposal  of  the 
public  domain  the  ideas  of  these  new  states  were  radically  different 
from  those  of  the  states  which  had  no  public  land  within  their 
boundaries.  The  new  states  did  not  regard  with  favor  the  existence 
in  their  limits  of  large  tracts  of  unoccupied  land,  the  policy  of 
whose  owner  was  to  make  as  much  money  as  possible  from  it,  re- 
gardless of  the  rapidity  of  settlement.  This  land  was  only  partially 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction;  over  it  they  could  exercise  neither  the 
right  of  taxation  nor  eminent  domain.  Any  policy  which  would 
tend  to  rapid  settlement  would  have  been  welcomed  by  the  new 
states,  as  the  lands  would  then  be  both  occupied  and  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  laws.  Two  policies  which  would  have  tended 
towards  that  result  were  open  to  the  government :  the  lowering  of 
the  price  of  the  lands  with  an  ultimate  gratuitous  distribution,  or 
the  cession  of  the  lands  to  the  states  in  which  they  were  situated — 
the  primary  desire  being  to  get  the  lands  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
government  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  first  of  these  policies  contained  in  an  imperfect  form 
the  homestead  principle,  although  it  was  to  be  applied  only  to 
lands  which  had  been  long  in  the  market  and  could  presumably  be 
disposed  of  in  no  other  way.  The  policy  of  cession  to  the  states 
would  have  allowed  the  lands  to  be  disposed  of  at  prices  calculated 
to  induce  rapid  immigration  and  would  probably  have  led,  through 
the  almost  inevitable  competition,  to  state  homestead  laws.  Of 
these  plans  the  states  preferred  that  of  cession,  as  likely  to  serve 
their  immediate  interests  better ;  but  either  was  out  of  the  question 
as  long  as  they  relied  upon  their  own  unaided  efforts.  They  must 
appeal  to  the  old  states,  and  for  this  favor  it  was  to  the  South 
rather  than  to  the  North  that  they  turned. 

For  the  South  had  always  shown  evidences  of  a  better  feeling 
for  and  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  West.     At  the  time 

*  See  letters  of  Washington  to  Duane,  September  7,  1783,  Writings  (Ford),  X.  303  j 
and  to  Williamson,  March  15,  1785,  ibid.^  446-447. 
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when  the  Confederation  was  considering  plans  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  lands  acquired  by  the  state  cessions,  this  division  of  feel- 
ing regarding  the  West  began  to  appear,  the  North  wishing  to  re- 
tard emigration  thither,  while  the  South  was  inclined  to  favor  it.* 
Such  a  feeling  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  strong,  but  it  continued 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  during  the  period  from  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  down  to  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  it  was 
the  South  which  understood  and  sympathized  with  the  growing 
West.  The  exhibitions  of  hostility  which  the  West  was  prone  to 
cite  were  fancied  rather  than  real,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  West  was  right  when  it  felt  that  it  must  turn  to  the  South  for 
aid  in  its  pet  enterprises  and  that  the  North  did  not  look  with  favor 
on  its  rapid  growth. 

The  causes  which  led  to  this  connection  between  the  South  and 
West  were  physiographic.  The  easiest  route  across  the  Appa- 
lachian system  was  from  Virginia,  through  the  Great  Valley  and 
into  Tennessee,  or,  turning  to  the  northward,  down  the  Kanawha 
to  the  Ohio.  It  was  because  of  this  greater  ease  of  communication 
that  the  settlers  in  the  West  were  predominantly  Southern  until 
after  the  war  of  18 12.*  And  after  the  emigrants  had  reached  the 
new  country  the  natural  line  of  traffic  from  the  West  to  the  sea  was 
down  the  Mississippi  and  thus  through  Southern  territory.  It  was 
not  until  the  advent  of  the  great  railroad  systems  extending  from  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  after  1850,  that  this 
north-and-south  route  of  commerce  was  changed  for  an  east-and- 
west  one.  Nor  was  it  to  the  economic  advantage  of  the  North,  de- 
voted as  it  was  to  manufacturing,  to  encourage  the  emigration 
which  at  last  began.  But  to  the  agricultural  South,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  spreading  and  dispersion  of  population  were  especially 
welcome. 

The  movement  for  gratuitous  distribution  of  the  public  lands 
did  not  begin  until  after  1820.  Up  to  that  year  the  minimum 
price  had  been  g2  an  acre,  with  liberal  terms  of  credit,  and  this  fig- 
ure was  found  to  be  low  enough,  especially  as  the  money  was  fre- 

*  Life  of  Manasseh  Cutler ^  I.  135-136.  The  original  plan  of  the  Ordinance  of  1785 
for  the  disposal  of  each  township  in  its  entirety  before  the  next  could  be  offered  for  sale 
was  not  embodied  in  the  final  form  of  that  document.  It  has  frequently  been  stated  that 
this  plan  was  strongly  favored  at  the  North,  and  the  charges  of  New  England  hostility  to 
the  West  were  partly  based  on  such  an  assumption,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  action  of 
Congress  to  point  to  such  a  conclusion.  This  clause  was  struck  out  on  motion  of  a 
Southern  delegate  (McHenry,  of  Maryland),  but  there  was  only  one  Northern  vote  (from 
Rhode  Island)  in  favor  of  its  retention.  A  later  motion  to  re-insert  the  provision  re- 
ceived one  vote  from  Massachusetts,  two  from  Connecticut,  one  from  New  York  and  one 
from  South  Carolina.     Journals  of  Congress ^  IV.  5 1 3-5 15,  519. 

«See  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  PVest,  IV.  220-221. 
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quently  not  paid  at  all,  to  insure  a  fairly  rapid  settlement  of  the 
West.  In  1 820  the  credit  system  was  abolished  and  the  price  re- 
duced to  ;J 1. 2 5  an  acre.  This  reduction  was  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, according  to  the  West,  but  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  If 
the  settlers  were  to  pay  cash  for  their  lands  that  price  would,  it  was 
maintained,  prevent  them  from  coming  to  the  West  in  any  consid- 
erable numbers,  and  the  lands  would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
government. 

The  cause  of  the  West  in  the  disposal  of  the  lands  was  cham- 
pioned by  one  who  came  as  the  first  senator  from  one  of  the  states 
of  the  public  domain,  and  who  proved  a  ready  advocate  for  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  had  strong  convictions.  From  1824  on,  Benton 
was  urging  upon  Congress  the  reduction  and  graduation  of  the 
price  of  the  lands,  and  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  propose  the 
donation  of  them  to  actual  settlers.  While  he  met  with  but  slight 
success  at  first  he  continued  his  efforts  in  the  belief  that  public 
opinion  was  being  educated  upon  the  question.^  His  plan,  as  pre- 
sented in  a  bill  introduced  in  1826,  was  for  successive  annual  re- 
ductions in  the  price  of  lands  until  twenty-five  cents  an  acre  should 
be  reached,  after  which  the  remaining  lands  were  to  be  given  to 
actual  settlers.  He  made  no  attempt  to  secure  a  vote  on  the  bill 
at  this  time.^ 

In  1828  Benton  came  forward  with  a  new  bill  in  which  were 
combined  the  various  western  schemes  for  the  disposition  of  the 
public  lands.  The  graduation  principle  was  to  be  applied  to  lands 
until  they  had  been  in  the  market  for  eight  years,  after  which  the 
settler  could  buy  a  quarter-section  for  eight  dollars,  and  the  lands 
which  failed  to  be  taken  up  then  were  to  be  ceded  to  the  states.* 
This,  said  Benton,  would  please  everyone.  It  would  accelerate  the 
sale  of  the  lands  and  thus  the  treasury  would  be  benefited  ;  the  new 
states  would  sooner  secure  the  jurisdiction  over  the  lands,  while  the 
donations  would  aid  the  poorer  classes  in  securing  homes.*  But  in 
spite  of  Benton's  plea  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  21  to  25,  refused  to 
order  the  bill  engrossed.  Something  of  the  position  of  the  North  on 
emigration  and  land-distribution  can  be  learned  from  the  fact  that 
the  bill  did  not  receive  a  vote  from  a  state  north  of  Delaware.* 

The  outlook  for  the  homestead  plan  was  not  bright,  for  it  was 
in  the  Senate,  with  its  proportionally  large  Southern  and  Western 
representation,  that  the   greatest  support  for  such  a   plan  would 

J  Benton,  Thirty  Years'   Fifw,  I.   102-103. 

^  Register  of  Debates  t  II.  pt.  I,  567,  719-724. 

^  Ibid,y  IV.  pt.  1,  497. 

^  Ibid,^  609,  624-626. 

^Senate  Journal y  20th  Cong.,  first  session,  323. 
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probably  be  found.  But  at  just  about  this  time  the  cause  of  the 
West  was  advancing  rapidly.  The  election  of  Jackson  in  1828,  al- 
though no  issue  concerning  the  public  lands  was  involved,  brought 
to  the  head  of  the  government  a  person  who  was  in  all  things  likely 
to  favor  western  demands,  and  was  indicative  of  the  growing  power 
of  that  section.  Nor  was  the  West  slow  to  formulate  and  increase 
its  demands  for  changes  in  the  land  system.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  Adams  noted  with  deep  concern  the  **graspings  of  the  western 
states  after  all  the  public  lands,"  as  reported  to  him  by  Clay,  who 
also  strongly  disapproved  of  the  idea.*  Almost  at  the  same  time  Niles 
spoke  of  a  **  simultaneous  movement  in  several  of  the  western 
states  "  which  had  for  its  object  the  acquiring  of  the  public  lands  by 
those  states.^ 

In  spite  of  the  growing  strength  of  the  West,  Benton  was  in 
1830  not  able  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  Senate  to  his  bill  until  it 
had  been  amended  so  that  only  a  reduction  to  one  dollar  was  pro- 
vided for.  Even  in  this  amended  form  the  North  was  against  the 
bill  and  in  the  vote  of  24  to  22  only  one  vote  in  its  favor  came 
from  a  state  north  of  Virginia.^  Benton  was,  however,  satisfied  with 
the  concession,  as  the  further  reductions  in  his  original  bill  would 
not  have  begun  to  operate  at  once  and  he  was  confident  of  securing 
supplemental  legislation  from  the  next  Congress.*  He  was  very 
optimistic  regarding  his  plans  and  maintained  that  the  doctrines  of 
donation  to  actual  settlers  and  cession  to  the  states  had  made  great 
progress  by  1833.*  Adams  indicated  his  fears  that  the  old  policy 
regarding  the  public  lands,  to  which  he  clung  as  a  New  Englander, 
would  be  abandoned.^  But  the  House  with  its  overwhelming  East- 
em  majority,  refused  even  to  consider  the  bill.^ 

But  it  is  not  to  the  graduation  bill  but  to  an  innocent-looking 
resolution  offered  by  Foot,  of  Connecticut,  that  we  must  look  for 
exhibition  of  the  real  sentiment  on  the  public  lands.  This  resolu- 
tion, famous  for  the  debate  on  the  theory  of  sovereignty  which  it 
occasioned,  inquired  into  the  advisability  of  limiting  for  a  time  the 
further  sales  of  the  lands.  Should  the  policy  to  which  it  pointed 
be  adopted  it  would  be  a  direct  blow  at  the  desires  and  hopes  of  the 
Western  states  and  particularly  at  the  plans  advocated  by  Benton. 

» Adams,  Memoirs,  VIII.  87-88  (December  31,  1828). 

^NiUs's  Register,  XXXV.  313  (January  lo,  1829). 

^  Senate  Journal,  2lst  Cong.,  first  session,  292. 

^  Register  of  Debates,  VI.  pt.  i,  413. 

5  Benton,  Thirty  Years'   View,  I.  275. 

***  In  conversing  with  Mr.  Rush  upon  the  prospects  of  the  country,  we  agreed  that 
the  Indians  are  already  sacrificed;  that  the  public  lands  will  be  given  away;"  etc. 
Adams,  Memoirs,  VIII.  229  (May  22,  1830). 

'  Register  of  Debates,  VI.  pt.  I,  II48. 
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That  senator  was  not  slow  to  answer  the  attack.  He  assumed  at 
once  the  position  that  the  North,  and  particularly  New  England, 
had  originated  this  idea,  and  in  more  than  one  fiery  speech  he  de- 
nounced the  policy  which  that  section  had,  he  asserted,  always 
pursued  towards  the  West.  It  had  constantly  desired  to  limit  and 
restrain  the  growth  of  the  West ;  it  had  attempted  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  a  land-policy  which  would  only  allow  of  a  gradual 
settlement  of  that  part  of  the  country ;  it  had  been  willing  to  sur- 
render the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi ;  it  had  neglected  and  even 
refused  to  afford  the  settlers  adequate  protection  from  the  Indians, 
and  was  even  now  endeavoring  to  limit  emigration  that  its  manu- 
factures might  be  further  developed.  And  by  whom  had  the  West 
been  rescued  when  the  hostile  North  was  thus  attempting  to  crush 
out  its  very  life  ?  By  the  South  was  Benton's  answer.^  We  have 
seen  that  there  was  some  basis  for  Benton's  assertions,  though  he 
was  by  no  means  warranted  in  going  as  far  as  he  did.  But  the 
South  was  at  this  time  willing  to  assume  the  role  which  Benton  as- 
cribed to  it,  and  Hayne  continued  the  discussion  in  much  the  same 
strain.  From  this  time  the  debate  forgot  the  public  lands  entirely 
and  passed  into  the  wide  realm  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  fact  that  a  resolution  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the 
public  lands  could  cause  such  a  constitutional  discussion  shows  to 
what  an  extent  the  land  question  was  involved  with  other  ^national 
issues  and  emphasizes  the  sectional  aspects  of  this  question. 

In  1830  many  things  seemed  to  be  working  towards  the  speedy 
enactment  of  some  sort  of  homestead  law.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  power  of  the  West  the  financial  condition  of  the  country' 
favored  the  policy  of  free  gifts  of  the  public  lands.  Up  to  this 
time  the  opponents  of  this  policy  or  of  the  cessions  of  lands  to  the 
states  had  been  able  to  rest  their  case  on  the  argument  that  the 
lands  were  an  important  source  of  revenue  and  that  this  revenue 
was  needed  to  pay  the  public  debt.  But  now  the  public  debt  was 
being  rapidly  paid  off  and  other  grounds  must  be  found  for  this 
opposition. 

In  view  of  the  extinction  of  the  debt  Jackson  took  a  stand  in 
favor  of  a  policy  which  should  bring  about  the  rapid  settlement  of 
the  lands.  He  advocated  this  in  his  message  of  December,  1832, 
although  he  did  not  favor  in  full  the  principle  of  the  homestead  bill, 
but  advised  the  sale  of  the  lands  to  settlers  at  only  enough  to  cover 
the  cost  of  administration.^  Such  a  policy  accorded  not  only  with 
Jackson's  ideas  regarding  the  West  but  also  with  his  position  on 

^  Register  of  Debates t  VI.  Pt.  I,  24-27,  102. 
^Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  II.  601. 
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other  matters  of  public  policy,  as,  favoring  an  economical  administra- 
tion, he  was  strongly  opposed  to  a  surplus  revenue  which  might  be 
used  to  further  internal  improvements.^  In  this  he  was  in  harmony 
with  the  South  and  the  Democratic  party,  while  the  now  forming 
Whig  party  favored  a  surplus.  The  matter  was,  however,  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  if  the  revenue  from  the  public  lands  should 
be  kept  up  it  would  allow  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  a  measure 
favored  by  the  Democrats  and  opposed  by  the  Whigs.  But  the 
enactment  of  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833  removed  this  issue  from 
politics  for  some  years,  so  that  it  appeared  that  the  public  land 
question  might  be  settled  on  its  own  merits. 

Accordingly,  if  the  West  had  remained  firm  in  its  demand  for 
the  public  lands  it  seems  likely  that  it  would  have  secured  them 
either  by  means  of  a  homestead  law  or  by  cessions  to  the  states. 
The  strongest  objection  to  these  measures  would  have  come  from 
the  New  England  states,  while  the  support  of  Jackson  and  the 
South  could  probably  have  been  secured.  Adams  was  of  the 
opinion  that  an  active  Western  and  Southern  alliance  existed  and 
that  the  public  lands  were  to  be  given  to  the  states.^ 

But  the  West  did  not  hold  firm  to  the  position  which  it  had 
taken.  The  action  of  one  of  its  leaders  completely  changed  its 
policy  and  committed  the  Whig  party  to  a  definite  line  of  action  in 
opposition  to  cessions  to  the  states  and  homestead  grants.  In 
1832  the  request  of  the  Western  states  for  the  public  lands  had 
been  referred  to  the  committee  on  manufactures,  of  which  Clay  was 
chairman,  and  he  had  reported  in  favor  of  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  land-sales  among  all  the  states.  Without  con- 
sidering in  detail  the  efforts  to  secure  such  a  distribution,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  would  effectually  prevent  either  a  homestead  law  or 
the  cession  of  the  lands  to  the  states.^ 

But  even  if  the  government  would  not  reduce  the  price  of  the 
lands  the  Western  states  had  devised  a  way  by  which  they  could 
be  obtained  cheaply.  The  large  issues  of  notes  of  the  state  banks, 
which  were  accepted  in  payment  for  lands  until  the  specie  circular 
of  July  II,  1836,  enabled  one  to  purchase  lands  with  comparative 
ease.  Then  came  the  crisis  of  1837,  and  for  a  time  the  desire  for 
lands  at  any  price  was  removed. 

»/^/^.,  597-598. 

*  **  That  debate  [on  Foot's  resolution]  was  one  of  the  earliest  results  of  that  coalition 
between  the  South  and  the  West  to  sacrifice  the  manufacturing  and  free-labor  interests  of 
the  North  and  East  to  the  slave-holding  interests  of  the  South,  by  the  plunder  of  the 
western  lands  surrendered  by  the  South  to  the  Western  States."     Adams,  Memoirs^  IX. 

235  (April  19,  1835)- 

*  On  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  see  Sato,  Lami  Question  in 
tht  United  States ^  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  IV.  411-417. 
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From  the  time  of  Clay's  report  on  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds in  1832,  nothing  is  heard  of  homestead  grants  until  1845. 
Yet  there  is  through  this  period  a  constantly  increasing  tendency  to 
consider  the  actual  settler  in  administering  the  public  lands.  In 
1837  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  lands  to  any  but  actual  settlers 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  27  to  23/  but  was  laid  on  the  table 
in  the  House,  107  to  gi}  In  the  next  Congress  the  changing  sen- 
timent was  manifested  by  the  passage  of  a  graduation  bill  by  the 
Senate  by  the  decisive  vote  of  27  to  16,^  while  in  the  House 
another  such  bill  received  a  favorable  report  from  the  committee  on 
public  lands/  although  it  never  came  to  a  vote.  At  this  time  the 
land  policies  of  Texas  and  Canada  were  contrasted  with  those  of 
the  United  States.*  Further  efforts  to  reduce  and  graduate  the 
price  of  the  lands  were  made  during  the  next  Congresses,  but  these, 
like  their  predecessors,  failed  in  the  House.  The  question  had 
quieted  down  for  a  time  and  the  chief  importance  of  these  bills  is 
the  indication  which  the  votes  upon  them  give  of  a  gradual  change 
in  sectional  sentiment,  by  which  the  North  came  to  favor  and  the 
South  to  oppose  the  encouragement  of  Western  emigration.  The 
greatest  gain  to  the  actual  settlers  came  in  1841  by  the  passage  of 
a  permanent  pre-emption  law.^ 

During  this  period  there  was  no  fixed  and  definite  land  policy. 
The  passage  of  Clay's  distribution  bill  in  1841  maybe  taken  as  in- 
dicating a  policy  hostile  to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  lands,  as  there 
would  then  be  much  less  to  be  distributed.^  The  homestead  policy 
was,  however,  applied  in  an  isolated  case  by  the  "  Florida  Donation 
Act "  of  1842.*  This  granted  quarter-sections  to  actual  settlers, 
such  an  inducement  being  considered  necessary  because  of  the 
danger  from  the  Indians.* 

The  position  which  the  parties  took  in  1844  on  the  land  ques- 
tion shows  that  the  homestead  policy  was  not  actively  considered 
by  either  at  this  time.  The  Whigs  favored  and  the  Democrats  op- 
posed the  distribution  of  the  proceeds,  but  beyond  this  the  plat- 
forms did  not  go.  It  was  asserted  at  a  later  time  that  the  result  of 
the  election  was  a  verdict  for  the  reduction  and  graduation  of  the 

>  Senate  Journal ^  24th  G>ng. ,  second  session,  233. 
"^  House  Journal f  24th  Cong.,  second  session,  561. 
3  Senate  Journal^  25th  Cong. ,  second  session,  356. 

*  Globe ^  25th  Cong.,  second  session,  60-61. 

^  Ibid.  J  294.  Texas  offered  640  acres  to  each  head  of  a  family  and  120  acres  to 
each  single  man.     Gouge,  Fiscal  History  of  Texas,  93. 

•  See  Sato,  Land  Question,  417-421. 

'See  Globe,  28th  Cong.,  second  session,  248,  249. 

8  Statutes  at  Large,  V,  502. 

9  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  second  session,  623-624,  764-766. 
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price  of  the  lands,^  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  anything  more 
than  the  distribution  was  in  issue  in  this  campaign,  and  this  was  of 
very  minor  importance.*  The  question  before  the  people  was  not 
how  to  dispose  of  the  land  which  we  already  had  but  how  to  ac- 
quire more.  Texas  and  Oregon,  not  distribution  and  homesteads, 
were  the  issues  of  the  campaign. 

But  new  territories  having  been  acquired,  the  problem  of  their 
settlement  at  once  arose.  While  the  paramount  question  was 
whether  the  settlers  could  take  their  slaves  with  them,  yet  the  plan 
of  offering  inducements  for  Western  immigration  began  to  push  to 
the  front,  although  it  was  not  so  much  for  the  new  territories  as  for 
the  old  ones  that  the  latter  question  was  agitated.  The  decade  1 840- 
50,  particularly  its  latter  half,  was  a  period  of  constantly  increas- 
ing emigration  from  Europe  to  the  United  States.  A  great  share 
of  this  new  population  went  into  the  states  and  territories  of  the 
Northwest,  which  show  an  astonishing  rate  of  increase  during  those 
ten  years.'  That  a  'Still  greater  increase  might  be  secured,  the 
movement  for  homesteads  was  taken  up  in  earnest  by  the  West- 
em  states. 

Yet  this  new  movement  for  free  grants  was  not  to  come  at  first 
from  the  land  states  but  from  a  state  which  had  no  public  lands. 
In  1845  Thomasson,  of  Kentucky,  had  introduced  a  bill  making 
donations  of  forty  acres  to  actual  settlers  who  were  heads  of 
families.  He  very  frankly  stated  that  one  of  his  chief  objects  was 
to  remove  the  public-land  fund  from  the  national  treasury,  as  he 
did  not  wish  a  revenue  from  the  lands  sufficient  to  give  an  excuse 
for  breaking  down  the  protective  system.*  The  next  year  two 
amendments  having  for  their  object  the  securing  of  homesteads  for 
actual  settlers  were  offered  to  graduation  bills.  One  of  these  came 
from  Darragh,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  provided  for  the  donation  of 
lands  which  had  been  in  the  market  for  ten  years  or  more  to  actual 
settlers  after  a  three  years'  occupation,^  and  the  other  from  John- 
son, of  Tennessee,  making  grants  of  quarter-sections  to  destitute 
heads  of  families  who  should  occupy  them  for  four  years.^  Both 
of  these  plans  were  limited  in  their  application,  the  first  as  regards 
the  lands  and  the  second  as  regards  the  settlers,  but  neither  se- 
cured the  assent  of  the  House. 

>  By  Bowlin,  of  Missouri,  July  6,  1846.    Globe j  29th  Cong.,  first  session,  1061-1062. 

*  Vinton,  of  Ohio,  declared  that  the  public  lands  had  never  been  a  party 'question. 
Ihid.y  1076. 

*  Wisconsin  increased  886  per  cent,  during  this  decade  ;  Iowa  199  per  cent.;  Mich- 
igan 87  per  cent. ;  Illinois  79  per  cent. 

^  Glebe y  28th  Cong.,  second  session,  241. 
''Globgy  29th  Cong.,  first  session,    1077. 

*  Ibid. 
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During  the  next  Congress  various  bills  were  introduced  looking 
toward  the  homestead  principle,  either  attempting  to  prevent  specu- 
lation in  the  public  lands^  or  making  grants  to  actual  settlers ;  ^  but 
none  of  these  received  any  consideration.  But  the  issue  of  home- 
steads, if  not  considered  in  Congress,  was  presented  in  very  definite 
form  to  the  people  by  the  new  Free-Soil  party  in  its  Buffalo  convention 
of  1848.^  While  this  party  did  not  represent  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  voters,  yet  on  this  particular  question  it  was  in  harmony  with 
many  members  of  the  old  parties,  neither  of  which  antagonized 
the  position  which  the  Free-Soilers  had  taken. 

In  1850  an  important  step  in  land  policy  was  taken  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  first  railroad-land-grant  law,  which  donated  lands  to 
Illinois,  Mississippi  and  Alabama  for  a  railroad  from  Chicago  to 
Mobile.  While  the  plan  for  this  grant  had  originated  in  the  West 
and  was  strongly  supported  there  it  also  received  some  opposition 
from  that  section  because  it  was  felt  that  the  possession  of  large 
tracts  of  lands  by  corporations  and  the  increase  (to  $2.50  an  acre)  in 
the  price  of  the  remaining  public  lands  within  six  miles  of  the  pro- 
posed road  would  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  settler.  An 
unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  strike  out  this  increase  of  price/ 
but  no  further  opposition  to  railroad  land-grants  from  the  home- 
stead standpoint  was  now  developed. 

At  this  time  two  propositions  for  homestead  grants  were  made  in 
the  Senate.  The  one,  by  Walker  of  Wisconsin,  was  for  a  cession 
of  the  lands  to  the  states,  on  condition  that  they  be  granted  in 
limited  quantities  to  actual  settlers  for  the  cost  of  administration.*^ 
The  other,  from  Douglas,  was  for  grants  of  160  acres  to  actual 
settlers  after  a  residence  and  cultivation  of  four  years.^  The  com- 
mittee on  public  lands  reported  against  both  bills.  In  general,  they 
considered  that  the  public  lands  should  be  administered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  treasury  and  that  that  system  of  disposal  which  would 
bring  the  greatest  financial  return  should  be  adopted.  The  public 
lands  were  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  and  so  could 

1  GlobCy  30th  Cong.,  first  session,  916,  181,  583. 

^Ibid,^  25,  605. 

'**  Resolved,  That  the  free  grant  to  actual  settlers,  in  consideration  of  the  ex- 
penses they  incur  in  making  settlements  in  the  wilderness,  which  are  usually  fully  equal 
to  their  actual  cost,  and  of  the  public  benefits  resulting  therefrom,  of  reasonable  portions 
of  the  public  lands,  under  suitable  limitations,  is  a  wise  and  just  measure  of  public 
policy  wWch  will  promote,  in  various  ways,  the  interests  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union." 
Stan  wood,  History  of  the  Presidency  y  241. 

*  See  my  Congressional  Grants  of  Land  in  Aid  of  Railways^  Bulletin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Economics,  Political  Science  and  History  Series,  II.,  no.  3,  pp. 

31-32. 

^  Senate  Journal,  31st  Cong.,  first  session,  1 16. 
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that  spirit  which  was  to  break  out  two  years  later  in  the  form  of 
Know-Nothingism.  The  bill  as  introduced  in  the  House  would 
have  granted  lands  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  should 
comply  with  its  provisions.  To  this  an  amendment  was  offered 
which  restricted  its  benefits  to  native-bom  citizens  or  to  those  who 
had  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens  prior  to  the  first  of 
January,  1852.  This  amendment  was  offered  by  Johnson  and  was 
supported  by  a  number  of  other  members  of  the  House  because 
they  did  not  wish  to  encourage  immigration  by  the  bill ;  *  but  John- 
son finally  withdrew  it.* 

During  the  next  Congress  the  restriction  as  to  citizens  was  a 
part  of  the  proposed  bill,  and  the  efforts  to  remove  it  met  with  violent 
opposition.  Washburn  of  Illinois  had  proposed  to  allow  anyone  who 
had  filed  a  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  to  enter 
land  under  the  bill,  as  this  would  encourage  immigration  ;  but  this 
proposal  was  disagreed  to  without  a  division.*  Wade  then  wished 
to  remove  all  restrictions  as  to  citizenship,  but  in  this  he  was 
strongly  opposed  by  several  members,  including  Adams  of  Missis- 
sippi, who  referred  to  the  anti-slavery  position  which  the  foreigners 
were  taking,  and  Thompson  of  Kentucky,  who  made  a  severe  attack 
on  the  immigrants,  although  he  declared  that  he  was  not  a  "  Na- 
tive American  "  in  the  political  sense  of  the  term.*  Wade  saw  that 
his  amendment  would  endanger  and  probably  defeat  the  bill,  and  he 
withdrew  it.*  But  even  then  the  bill  was  objectionable  to  those 
members  of  Congress  who  were  tinctured  with  *'  Americanism," 
for  another  section  contained  the  provision  that  any  person  who 
had,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  declared  his  intention  of 
becoming  a  citizen  should  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  its  provisions. 
This  section  was  attacked.  The  assertion  was  made  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  in  that  form  would  contribute  to  the  growth  of  the 
Native  American  party,  particularly  in  the  South.**'  The  National 
Intelligencer^  characterized  the  bill  as  one  which  would  "  draw  to 
our  shores  the  poverty  and  crime  of  every  clime  and  kingdom  *'  of 
Europe.  But  in  spite  of  these  dire  predictions  the  motion  to  strike 
out  this  section  was  defeated,  19  to  29. ** 

As  if  the  cause  of  homesteads  were  not  having  troubles  enough 
at  this  time,  the  question  of  the  extension  of  slavery,  now  agitating 

*  Globe^  32nd  Cong.,  first  session,  1275-1284. 
2/iJ;V/.,  1315. 

*  Globe f  33d  Cong.,  first  session,  529. 

*  Ibid.f  944-948. 
6/^iV/.,  1661. 

^  Ibid,^  1705. 

'July  20,  1854. 

^Senate  Journal^  33d  Cong.,  first  scssion,'5l6. 
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Congress  in  the  form  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  came  up  to  vex 
it.  Some  fears  were  expressed  that  free  negroes  might  take  advan- 
tage of  the  homestead  act,  but  on  this  the  opinion  was  quite  gener- 
ally expressed  that  the  limitation  as  to  citizens  was  sufficient,  as 
negroes  could  not  possibly  be  included  under  that  designation.  But 
to  make  the  matter  perfectly  sure  the  word  white  was  inserted  in  the 
bill ;  not,  however,  so  that  it  would  read  "  white  citizens/'  a  redun- 
dant expression  in  the  ears  of  the  Southerners,  but  '•  white  persons."* 
But  that  the  restriction  to  whites  did  not  reconcile  the  slave  states 
is  shown  clearly  in  the  vote  in  the  House,  where  the  members  from 
the  free  states  were  74  to  31  for  the  bill  and  the  members  from  the 
slave  states  41  to  33  against  it,  and  of  these  33  votes  21  came  from 
the  border  states  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Missouri.' 

One  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill  from  the  slave  states  saw  clearly 
why  it  was  for  the  interest  of  his  section  to  take  the  position  which 
it  took.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  stated  in  the  Senate  that  he  had 
formerly  favored  the  bill,  but  that  he  could  not  support  it  because 
"just  at  this  time  it  is  tinctured,  to  a  degree,  from  its  inevitable 
effects,  and  under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  so  strongly  with  aboli- 
tionism.'* The  style  is  involved  but  the  meaning  is  clear,  and  he 
went  on  to  explain  that  the  lands  north  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise line  where  only  northern  men  could  go  were  being  opened  up 
for  settlement,  while  those  south  of  the  line  were  still  closed,  and 
so  the  bill  was  being  pushed  at  this  time  in  order  that  the  territorial 
question  might  be  settled  in  favor  of  the  North.^  But  this  objec- 
tion was  being  removed  at  this  very  time,  for  the  Kansas -Nebraska 
bill  had  passed  the  Senate  and  was  under  discussion  in  the  House 
with  every  prospect  of  its  early  passage.  What  Johnson  did  not 
say  but  what  he  must  have  realized  was,  that  it  was  the  Northern 
femier,  rather  than  the  Southern  slaveholder,  who  would  be  induced 
to  go  into  the  territories  by  such  a  law. 

During  the  debates  on  this  bill  it  was  declared  to  be  the  true 
Democratic  doctrine,  that  the  lands  should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
placed  in  the  treasury,  the  revenue  thus  derived  permitting  a  lower 
tariff.*  The  Democrats,  however,  favored  the  bill,  voting  for  it,  72 
to  52,  and  the  Whigs  took  a  similiar  position  by  a  vote  of  35  to  19. 
The  only  Free-Soiler  in  the  House  voted  against  it.*'* 

The  House  had,  for  some  years,  annually  passed  the  homestead 
bill,  and  the  Senate  had  as  regularly  defeated  it.     But  in  1854,  the 

•  Giobc^  33d  Cong.,  first  session,  503-504. 

*  House  Journal^  33d  Cong.,  first  session,  458. 
'  Globe,  33d  Cong.,  first  session,  1 125. 

♦  Ibui. ,  459. 

^  House  Journal,  33d  Cong.,  first  session,  458. 
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against  the  measure.^  The  New  York  Tribune  enumerated,  as  the 
forces  which  were  opposed  to  the  bill,  slavery,  railroad  grants  and 
bounty  land-warrants,  the  last  because  homesteads  would  decrease 
the  value  of  the  warrants.' 

The  bill  which  the  Senate  had  postponed  from  the  previous  ses- 
sion had  not  been  considered.     On  February  17,  1859,  ^^^  House 
bill  came  up.     A  motion  to  postpone  it  stood  28  to  28 ;   the  Vice- 
President,  Brecken  ridge,  voted  in  the  affirmative  and  so  the  matter 
was  put  off  for  the  moment.     On   February  25,  the  Senate  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  to  appropriate  $30,000,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Cuba.     The  time  was  particularly  inopportune  for  the  forc- 
ing of  a  discussion  on  a  measure  so  opposed  to  the  slavery  interests 
as  the  homestead  bill,  but  Doolittle  of  Wisconsin  moved  to  lay  the 
Cuba  bill  aside  and  take  up  the  other.     Johnson,  Douglas  and  Rice, 
all  supporters  of  the  homestead  bill,  requested  Doolittle  to  withdraw 
his  motion,  as  it  only  served  to  antagonize  the  friends  of  the  Cuba 
bill.     Doolittle  refused,  and  the  discussion  between  the  slavery  and 
anti-slavery  elements  in  the  Senate  grew  warm.     Toombs  asserted 
that  the  opponents  of  the  Cuba  bill  were  attempting  to  dodge  the 
issue  by  killing  the  bill  under  the  guise  of  a  postponement.     Wade 
denied  the  charge  and  said  that  the  anti-slavery  men  were  willing  to 
meet  the  issue,  which  he  stated  as  :     "  Shall  we  give  niggers  to  the 
niggerless  or  lands  to  the  landless  ?'*     It  was  evident  that  the  two 
measures  were  in  flat  opposition,  not  only  as  regards  precedence  on 
that  evening  but  in  their  ultimate  principles,  which  Seward  more 
decorously  stated  as  follows  :    "  The  homestead  bill  is  a  question  of 
homes,  of  homes   for  the   landless   freemen  of  the  United  States. 
The  Cuba  bill  is  a  question  of  slaves  for  the  slaveholders  of  the 
United  States."     The  motion  to  take  up  the  homestead  bill  failed 
by  a  vote  of  19  to  29,  only  one  person  from  a  slave  state,  Johnson 
of  Tennessee,  voting  in  favor  of  it.     By  almost  the  same  vote  (18  to 
30)  the  Senate  refused  to  lay  the  Cuba  bill  on  the  table,  the  differ- 
ence being  due  to  the  change  in  Johnson^s  vote.^ 

The  Southern  opposition  was  not,  however,  all  due  to  the  effect 
which  a  homestead  act  would  have  on  the  slavery  question.     Under 

^  House  Journal f  35th  Cong.,  second  session,  309.  I  use  the  classification  of  the 
Tribune  Almanac  for  1 859.  **  The  slaveholders  voted  against  it  because  they  despise  free 
labor,  and  the  doughfaces  because  they  love  to  serve  the  slaveholders.  The  South  Ameri- 
cans voted  against  the  bill  because  it  allowed  aliens,  who  had  only  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  becoming  citizens,  to  participate  in  its  benefits."  New  York  Semi-  Weekly  Tribune y 
Februar)'  8,  1 859. 

^  Ibid. 

'See  Globej  35th  Cong.,  second  session,  1351-1354,  1363.  By  the  time  the  vote 
*as  taken  on  the  Cuba  bill  two  senators  who  had  voted  on  the  homestead  bill  were  paired 
and  there  was  a  vote  from  Maryland  for  and  one  from  Oregon  against  the  bill. 

VOL.  \n. — 3. 
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in  the  struggle  for  Kansas  even  without  the  homestead  law  to  aid  the 
Northern  emigrant ;  with  it,  he  saw,  the  North  would  be  invincible. 
With  all  this  powerful  opposition  is  it  any  wonder  that  bills  which 
benefited  directly  only  a  class  of  citizens  having  little  political  in- 
fluence should  have  waited  so  long  to  become  law  ? 

John  Bell  Sanborn. 


THE   BUFORD    EXPEDITION   TO   KANSAS 

By  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  passed  by  Congress  in  1854,  the 
Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  were  organized  and  thrown 
open  to  settlement  with  the  proviso  that  all  questions  relating  to 
slavery  were  to  be  decided  by  the  people  of  each  territory  when  it 
should  be  ready  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  state.  The 
South  conceded  and  the  North  was  sure  of  the  admission  of  Ne- 
braska as  a  free  state.  In  the  case  of  Kansas  it  was  doubtful  if  the 
anti-slavery  party  would  ever  be  strong  enough  to  control  the  elec- 
tions, but  the  leaders  at  the  North  intended  to  make  a  fight  to 
secure  Kansas.  Consequently  there  was  great  excitement  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country,  especially  at  the  North,  where,  almost 
before  the  bill  became  a  law.  Emigrant  Aid  Societies  were  formed 
whose  object  was  to  assist  emigrants  opposed  to  the  institution  of 
slavery  to  go  to  the  territory  and  settle  in  order  to  be  ready  to  vote 
at  the  proper  time.  In  this  movement  of  importing  men  the  North 
had  nearly  two  years  the  start,  the  South  being  confident  that  no 
exertion  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  Kansas  as  a  slave 
state.  So  there  was  very  little  pro-slavery  emigration  into  this 
"  debatable  land"  before  late  in  1855  except  from  the  neighboring 
state  of  Missouri. 

The  first  territorial  elections  were  in  favor  of  the  Southern  party, 
but  the  Emigrant  Aid  Societies  in  the  Northern  states  kept  pouring 
men  and  arms  into  the  territory  until  late  in  1855  the  outlook  was 
gloomy  for  the  pro-slavery  cause. 

Pro-slavery  Emigrant  Aid  Societies  were  now  organized  in 
Missouri,  and  soon  other  similar  societies  were  formed  in  the  re- 
maining Southern  states.  Missouri  appealed  to  her  sister  states  in 
the  South  to  come  to  her  assistance.  For  two  years  she  had  borne 
the  burden  alone  and  would  still  do  her  utmost  for  the  integrity  of 
the  South. 

"But  the  time  has  come  when  she  [Missouri]  can  no  longer  stand 
up  single-handed,  the  lone  champion  of  the  South,  against  the  myrmidons 
of  the  North.  It  requires  no  foresight  to  perceive  that  if  the  *  higher 
law '  men  succeed  in  this  crusade,  it  will  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  war 
upon  the  institutions  of  the  South,  which  will  continue  until  slavery  shall 
cease  to  exist  in  any  of  the  states,  or  the  Union  is  dissolved. 

"The  great  struggle  will  come  off  at  the  next  election  in  October, 
1856,  and  unless  at  that  time  the  South  can  maintain  her  ground  all  will 
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if  need  be  for  our  section,  or  in  default  of  doing  so,  that  I  will  on  de- 
mand refund  the  donation  with  interest  from  the  day  of  its  receipt.  I 
will  keep  an  account  of  the  obligations  so  issued,  and  each  successive 
one  shall  specify  one  emigrant  more  than  its  immediate  predecessor, — 
thus:  No.  I  shall  pledge  me  to  take  one  emigrant ;  No.  2,  two;  No.  3, 
three,  etc.,  and  if  the  state  makes  a  contribution  it  shall  be  divided  into 
sums  of  fifty  dollars  each  and  numbered  accordingly.  Here  is  your 
cheapest  and  surest  chance  to  do  something  for  Kansas, — something  to- 
ward holding  against  the  free-soil  hordes  that  great  Thermopylae  of 
Southern  institutions.  In  this  their  great  day  of  darkness,  nay,  of  ex- 
treme peril,  there  ought  to  be,  there  needs  must  be  great  individual  self- 
sacrifice,  or  they  cannot  be  maintained.  If  we  cannot  find  many  who 
are  willing  to  incur  great  individual  loss  in  the  common  cause,  if  we 
cannot  find  some  crazy  enough  to  peril  even  life  in  the  deadly  breach, 
then  it  is  not  because  individuals  have  grown  more  prudent  and  wise,  but 
because  public  virtue  has  decayed  and  we  have  thereby  already  become 
unequal  to  the  successful  defense  of  our  rights.  j   "R  iFn       ^  " 

November  26,  1855. 

In  a  letter  written  near  the  close  of  December,^  Major  Buford 
describes  the  prospective  settlers  whom  he  had  already  enrolled  as 
*'  honest,  clever,  poor  young  men  from  the  country,  used  to  agri- 
cultural labor,  with  a  few  merchants,  mechanics,  printers,  and  car- 
penters.*' 

The  organization  of  the  party  was  to  be  military,  with  officers 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  regular  service,  the  officers  below  the 
rank  of  captain  to  be  elected  by  the  emigrants.  By  a  majority  vote 
a  company  could  expel  a  member.  Four  places  of  rendezvous 
were  appointed:  Eufaula,  Silver  Run  (now  Seale),  Columbus,  Ga., 
and  Montgomery.  A  date  was  set  for  assembling  at  each  of  these 
places,  and  the  issue  of  rations  began  on  that  day.' 

On  his  return  Buford  was  to  make  a  report  giving  the  name  and 
place  of  enrollment  of  each  settler,  and  showing  where  in  Kansas 
he  was  left.  Contributions  were  asked  for  and  those  who  could  not 
contribute  in  cash  were  asked  to  do  so  in  notes,  thus : 

Cross  Road  P.  O.,  Barbour  Co.,  Ala.,  January  i,  1856. 

One  year  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to  Jefferson  Buford per 

head  for  every  emigrant  he  may  take  to  Kansas  within  that  time,  provided 
that  I  shall  in  no  event  be  liable  to  pay  over dollars. 

(Signed) * 

*  Published  in  the  Eufaula  Spirit  of  the  South  and  copied  on  request  in  other 
Southern  papers.  The  time  of  departure  was  subsequently  changed  to  a  date  about  the 
first  of  April,  when  the  rivers  should  be  free  from  ice. 

*  Eufaula  Spirit  of  the  South,  copied  in  Advertiser  and  State  Gazette  of  December 
39,  1855. 

^  Alabama  Journal^  February  I,  1856. 

*  Letter  from  Buford  in  Advertiser  and  State  Gazette ,  December  29,  1 85 5. 
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January  7,  1856,  forty  plantation  slaves  were  sold  by  Major 
Buford  in  Montgomery  (at  the  average  price  of  seven  hundred 
dollars),  and  the  proceeds  put  into  the  fund  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  expedition.  Donations  were  coming  in,  and  Wm.  L. 
Yancey  was  appointed  to  receive  contributions.  The  state  was 
thoroughly  canvassed  by  Buford  and  others  during  the  month  ot 
February.*  Alpheus  Baker  made  some  of  his  wonderfully  per- 
suasive speeches  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  in  the  interest  of 
the  crusade.  William  L.  Yancey,  Henry  D.  Clayton,  LeRoy  Pope 
Walker  and  Henry  W.  Hilliard  delivered  addresses  to  the  people 
of  Alabama,  calling  for  good  and  true  men  to  protect  Southern 
rights  on  the  Kansas  battleground.  Representative  F.  K.  Beck 
of  Wilcox  County  introduced  a  bill  in  the  state  legislature  to  appro- 
priate ;g2 5,000  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  emigrants  to  settle  in 
Kansas.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Federal  Rela- 
tions, and  was  never  reported  upon.* 

Early  in  January  Major  Buford  made  a  speech  in  Montgomery 
before  the  state  legislature  in  which  he  explained  his  plans  for  secur- 
ing Kansas  to  the  South.  A  citizen  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
Wm.  T.  Merrifield,  was  in  Montgomery  at  the  time  and  heard  of 
the  designs  of  Buford.  He  at  once  returned  to  Massachusetts,  told 
Eli  Thayer,  the  originator  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Societies,  about 
Buford's  plans,  and  arranged  with  him  to  send  men  to  oppose  this 
Southern  force.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  men  well  armed  with 
Sharp's  rifles  (Beecher's  Bibles)^  were  sent  to  Kansas  for  this 
purpose.* 

It  was  intended  that  the  Buford  party  should  go  armed,  but  in 
March  Major  Buford  announced  that  in  deference  to  the  President's 
proclamation,*  and  in  consonance  with  the  true  designs  of  the  ex- 
pedition, it  would  go  unarmed.^ 

The  Eufaula  contingent  left  that  place  on  March  31,  accom- 
panied by  Alpheus  Baker,  who  at  all  resting-points  made  addresses 
of  encouragement  to  the  men.  Passing  through  Columbus,  Ga., 
and  taking  with  him  a  company  of  fifty  men  from  that  town.  Major 
Buford  reached  Montgomery  on  April  4.  There  were  now  col- 
lected here  about  four  hundred  men,  of  whom  one  hundred  were 

*  Buford's  appointments  were:  Cahaba,  Woodville,  Benton,  Lowndesboro,  Mt. 
"filing,  Greenville,  Valleyton,  Troy,  Elba,  Geneva,  Daleville,  Newton,  Waterford, 
Columbia,  Franklin,  Abbeville. 

^  Advertiser  and  State  Gazette ^  January  13,  1856. 
'"  Border  Ruffian"  name  for  Sharp's  rifles. 
^Worcester  Spy^  1 887.     See  Thayer's  Kansas  Crusade. 

*  President  Pierce,  February  Ii,  1856.    ^^t.  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents^  V. 
^Advertiser  and  State  Gazette  ^  March  I,  1 856,  from  Eufaula  Spirit  of  the  South. 
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'*  Our  hearts  have  been  made  glad,"  wrote  one  of  the  Southerners, 
**  by  the  late  arrival  of  large  companies  from  South  Carolina  and 
Alabama.  They  have  responded  nobly  to  our  call  for  help.  The 
noble  Buford  is  already  endeared  to  our  hearts  ;  we  love  him  ;  we 
will  fight  for  him  and  die  for  him  and  his  noble  companions."^  On 
the  free-state  side,  ex-Governor  Reeder  writes  in  his  diary  :  **  There 
have  come  to  the  territory  this  spring  three  or  four  hundred  young 
men,  including  Buford's  party,  who  evidently  came  here  to  fight, 
and  whose  leaders  probably  understood  the  whole  program  before 
they  left  home."  Before  the  party  left  Westport  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  to  make  the  presentation  to  Major  Buford  of  a 
fine  horse,  with  fine  saddle  and  bridle.*  Nearly  half  a  century  later 
an  old  citizen  of  Westport  writes :  **  The  people  of  Westport  were 
glad  to  see  Buford's  men  come.  They  were  doubly  glad  when  they 
went  away  finally." 

By  May  7  the  colonists  had  scattered  over  different  portions 
of  the  territory  with  the  intention  of  locating  permanently  as  citizens, 
and  Buford  was  seeking  some  central  location  for  himself  in  order 
that  he  might  maintain  communication  with  the  members  of  his 
colony.^  Blue  Jacket  on  the  Wakarusa  was  suggested  to  him  as  a 
desirable  place  in  which  to  settle. 

The  emigrants  had  not  yet  settled  permanently,  or  at  least  few 
of  them  had  done  so,  but  were  seeking  favorable  locations  for  claims 
on  the  government  lands  before  pre-empting  their  quarter-sections. 
Most  of  them  were  destined  never  to  make  their  homes  in  Kansas, 
for  at  the  very  time  when  they  came  over  the  border  there  was 
trouble  again  between  the  territorial  government  and  the  free-state 
settlers  at  Lawrence.  Indictments  had  been  found  by  the  Douglas 
County  grand  jury  against  a  number  of  free-state  men  living  at 
Lawrence,  and  the  United  States  marshal  feared  to  undertake  their 
arrest  without  a  strong  posse.  So  on  May  1 1  he  summoned  the 
citizens  of  Kansas  to  appear  in  Lecompton  in  force  sufficient  to 
execute  the  laws. 

In  response  to  this  call  for  men,  Buford  gathered  his  colonists, 
some  of  them  at  Lecompton,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  at  Frank- 
lin, where  they  were  enrolled  and  armed  by  Governor  Shannon  as 
territorial  militia.*     Buford's  force  at  Franklin  numbered  four  hun- 

1  Manager  of  Lafayette  County  Emigration  Society. 

^Border  Times  (Westport),  May  3,  1 856. 

•Letter  from  J.  M.  Thompson,  Liberty,  >Ussouri,  to  General  Strickler,  of  Kansas 
(copy  in  possession  of  writer). 

*  Letter  to  Alabama  Journal  oi  May  31,  from  a  former  printer  on  that  paper  (Wil- 
son?). Also  Mrs,  S.  T.  L.  Robinson's  Kansas  :  Its  Interior  and  Exterior  Life  \  J.  F. 
Rhodes,  Unittd  States. 
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unfavorable  conditions  the  Buford  party  disbanded.  A  good  num- 
ber enlisted  in  the  United  States  troops  stationed  in  Kansas,  some 
of  them  went  over  to  the  other  side  and  became  free-state  partisans/ 
others  made  their  way  south  again,  while  one  party  remained  dur- 
ing the  fall  at  Westport.  They  were  encamped  near  the  home  of 
Col.  McGee,  an  ardent  states-rights  man,  who,  however,  reports 
himself  as  having  suffered  much  from  disorderly  pro-slavery  friends. 
In  December  Buford  was  at  Westport  and  made  preparations 
to  return  to  Alabama  in  the  spring.  He  published  an  account  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  his  expedition  in  the  Westport 
Star  of  Empire,     The  figures  were  as  follows  : 

Cost  of  enterprise 1124,625.^6 

Contributions 13)967.90 

Leaving  a  loss  of. $10,657.16 

These  figures  show  the  expenditures  and  losses  of  the  Buford  enter- 
prise only.  None  of  the  expenses  of  the  Clayton  and  other  colonies 
or  his  own  expenses  and  losses  from  theft  are  reckoned  in  this  ac* 
count.     The  loss  was  borne  by  Major  Buford. 

January  12,  1857,  Buford  with  others  signed  an  address  to  the 
South  in  behalf  of  the  National  Democratic  Party  of  Kansas.  This 
is  the  last  appearance  he  makes  in  the  affairs  of  the  territory. 

More  clearly  than  any  other  man  Buford  had  foreseen  the  re- 
sults that  must  follow  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  free  state.  He 
gave  his  fortune  to  the  cause,  and  worked  long  and  faithfully  to 
arouse  the  South  to  the  impending  danger,  but  his  prophetic  voice 
was  not  fully  heeded.  His  colonization  plan  was  a  failure  finan- 
cially and  politically.  The  institutions  of  the  South  could  not  be 
transplanted  to  Kansas.  The  question  that  he  hoped  to  have  set- 
tled by  votes  in  Kansas  was  finally  decided  by  bayonets  on  a  hun- 
dred bloody  battle-fields  in  the  South. ^ 

Walter  L.  Fleming. 

>J.  M.  Buford;   Von  Hoist. 

*  After  his  return  from  Kansas  Buford  lived  at  Clayton,  Alabama,  where  on  August 
28,  1861,  he  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease.  **At  the  time  of  his  death  not  one  scrap  of 
the  history  of  the  expedition,  of  the  number  of  men  enlisted  in  it,  or  their  names,  places 
of  residence,  or  anything  pertaining  to  it  could  be  found.  He  had  deposited  them  all  in 
some  bank  or  other  place  of  security  in  Washington  City  of  which  he  told  no  one.  No 
trace  of  his  papers  could  be  found  after  his  death.  He  was  a  very  secretive  man,  and 
seldom  informed  any  one  of  his  plans  or  purposes." — J.  M.  Buford. 
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A  Postscript  to  the  Work  of  the  American  Commission 

My  theme  is  not  the  award.  All  that  America  or  Americans 
asked  was  arbitration,  and  arbitration  there  has  been.  Venezuela 
herself,  our  client,  even  had  she  not  been  awarded  that  for  which 
she  most  hotly  strove — ^the  mouth  of  her  great  river — could  as  the 
weaker  power  find  ample  cause  for  gratitude  in  any  boundary  which 
has  such  guaranty  of  permanence. 

But,  now  that  the  episode  has  safely  passed  from  politics  to  his- 
tory, it  seems  to  me  due  to  those  whose  interest  in  the  history  of 
Guiana  outlives  the  dispute  as  to  ownership,  and  who  may  still 
treasure  the  work  done  for  President  Cleveland's  Commission  as  a 
lasting  gain  to  our  knowledge  of  the  exploration  and  settlement  of 
the  western  world,  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  check  its 
results  by  the  new  evidence  laid  before  the  final  tribunal.  I  trust  it 
is  not  presumption  for  me  to  undertake  the  task ;  and  certainly  in 
no  pages  could  it  find  so  fitting  place  as  in  those  of  the  American 
Historical  Review. 

The  labors  of  the  American  Commission,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  cut  short  in  the  midst,  early  in  1897,  by  the  treaty  of  arbitra- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela.  Some  months  before, 
indeed — as  early  as  November  10,  1896 — ^the  treaty  was  so  nearly 
assured  that  Secretary  Olney  could  request  the  Commission  to 
suspend  its  deliberations  ;  and  it  can  now  be  no  breach  of  confidence 
to  add  that  for  weeks  prior  to  this  the  shadow  of  the  coming  event 
had  narrowed  the  field  of  research.  Thus,  much  was  left  undone. 
There  could  be  no  such  sifting  and  testing  of  Spanish  claims  as  of 
Dutch.  The  history  of  present-century  Guiana  was  scarcely  en- 
tered on.  And,  even  in  the  field  explored,  more  than  one  tempting 
^^enue  of  inquiry  was  left  unentered. 

To  these  tasks  the  advocates  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Venezuela 
could  now  address  themselves.  Their  time,  it  is  true,  was  but 
scant.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  "the  printed  Case  of  each  of  the 
^^^'0  Parties,  accompanied  by  the  documents,  the  oflficial  correspond- 
ence, and  other  evidence  on  which  each  relies"  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  other  party  and  of  the  judges  within,  at  farthest,  nine 
VOL.  VI.— 4.  (49) 
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months  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications.  But  the  ratifications 
were  not  finally  exchanged  until  mid-June ;  and,  though  a  whole 
half-year  more  had  gone  before  Great  Britain  announced  as  her 
counsel  Sir  Richard  Webster,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  Mr.  Rowlatt,  and 
before  Venezuela  retained  Mr.  Mallet-Prevost,  General  Harrison, 
and  General  Tracy,  and  yet  many  months  more  ere  there  was  added 
to  the  British  side  Sir  Robert  Reid  and  to  the  Venezuelan  Mr. 
James  Russell  Soley,  scholars  were  from  the  first  at  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  two  governments.  Nor  were  the  counsel  strangers 
to  the  question  at  issue.  Sir  Richard,  at  least,  as  Attorney-General 
of  Great  Britain,  must  long  have  known  it  well ;  and  of  yet  longer 
standing  or  deeper  study  were  Mr.  Harrison's  relations  with  it  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Tracy's  as  a  member  of  his 
Cabinet,  and  Mr.  Mallet-Prevost's  as  the  Secretary  of  President 
Cleveland's  Commission. 

It  was  not  strange,  then,  that  even  the  Case  of  each  country, 
submitted  in  mid-March  of  1898,  was  able  to  include  in  the  huge 
mass  of  appended  evidence  a  considerable  number  of  fresh  docu- 
ments. Much  bulkier  and  more  important  was  the  new  evidence 
published  by  the  Counter-Case  which  each  filed  with  the  other  five 
months  later,  on  the  i  sth  of  August.  And  not  less  interesting  than 
these  new  documents  were  the  fresh  maps  embodied  in  the  hand- 
some atlases  with  which  each  state  accompanied  both  Case  and 
Counter-Case.  So  ended  the  gathering  of  evidence.  The  printed 
argument  next  prepared  by  each  party  and  submitted  on  December 
15  could  only  interpret  and  discuss,  not  enlarge,  the  testimony 
already  presented.  The  same  restriction  governed,  of  course,  the 
oral  argument,  which  in  almost  interminable  detail  dragged  on  at 
Paris  before  the  arbiters  from  June  to  October  of  1899;  yet,  even 
at  this  late  stage,  by  joint  consent,  more  than  one  item  of  new  testi- 
mony was  laid  before  the  judges. 

Multiple  and  various  were  the  fresh  sources  of  this  fresh  evi- 
dence. Most  fruitful  to  the  British  side  were  perhaps  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Depository  at  Madrid,  the  colonial  archives  of  British 
Guiana  (where  less  than  had  been  supposed  proved  to  have  fallen  a 
prey  to  tropical  destroyers),  and  the  records  of  the  old  Walcheren 
town  of  Veere.  To  the  Venezuelans  the  archives  of  the  old  Spanish- 
American  realms,  reinforced  afresh  by  those  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Capuchin  order  at  Rome,  yielded  most  of  value. 

But  alas  for  any  who  shall  seek  to  study  these  new  documents 
by  themselves  !  Scattered  in  their  chronological  order  through  the 
vastly  greater  mass  of  reprinted  ones,  they  are,  save  to  the  most 
wearisome  search,  as  effectively  lost  in  the  thousand  pages  of  Vene- 
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More  fortunate  was  the  inquiry  into  the  doings  of  the  Dutch  on 
the  Essequibo.  Upon  the  earliest  history  of  that  settlement,  it  is 
true,  no  fresh  light  was  thrown,  unless  one  take  seriously  the  Span- 
ish rumor '  that  a  part  of  the  Dutch  colonists  expelled  from  Tobago 
in  1636  '*  finally  settled  on  the  river  Essequibo,  a  hundred  leagues 
off,  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  number  with  many  negroes  " — a  rumor 
which,  however  unreliable  in  itself  and  discredited  by  the  silence  of 
Dutch  records,  gains  a  touch  of  plausibility  from  the  "  sap  of  sugar 
cane"  sent  home  by  the  Essequibo  commander  in  the  following 
spring,  but  which,  even  if  credible,  loses  all  significance  through 
the  known  return  to  Holland  of  the  Essequibo  colonists  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1637.  On  the  character  and  activities  of  the  colony  just  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  a  flood  of  knowledge 
is  brought  us  by  the  discovery  and  the  publication  in  full  of  an  offi- 
cial diary  of  its  administration  covering  the  two  years  from  July  i , 
1699,  to  June  14,  1701 — a  document  filling  more  than  a  hundred 
printed  pages.  Yet  this  gossipy  journal's  yield  for  the  history  of 
the  colony's  civilization  is  much  greater  than  for  that  of  its  boun- 
daries. As  to  the  whereabouts  of  these  it  tells  us  nothing  ;  but  no- 
where had  we  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  part  played  in  the  life  of  the 
colony  by  its  outrunners  and  postholders.  From  it  we  first  learn 
of  the  existence  somewhere  above  the  rapids  in  the  Cuyuni  of  a 
dye-store  (i,  e,,  a  station  for  the  bartering-in  of  annatto  from  the 
Indians)  such  as  we  already  knew  to  have  existed  somewhere  on 
the  Mazaruni. 

To  our  knowledge  of  Dutch  doings  in  the  Pomeroon  and  the 
Moruca  the  new  research  was  of  especial  profit.  In  the  neglected 
archives  of  the  old  Dutch  town  of  Veere  the  British  searchers 
found  a  body  of  papers  which  nearly  or  quite  doubles  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Guiana  colony  planted  in  1658  by  the  Walcheren  cities. 
Especially  is  this  true  as  regards  its  obscure  later  years.  From  a 
long  letter  written  in  March  of  1663  by  the  then  Commandeur  in  the 
Pomeroon,  J.  De  Fijn,  we  learn  not  only  of  the  thrift  and  im- 
portance of  the  colonists  settled  on  the  Moruca,  but  furthermore  of 
the  maintenance  in  that  river  of  a  fort,  known  as  the  Huis  Nassau. 
The  prosperity  of  this  colony  is  confirmed  by  fresh  Spanish  testi- 
mony. Writing  from  Santo  Thome  in  March,  1662,  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  Don  Pedro  de  Viedma  reports  that  "  he  had  sent  a  person 
to  reconnoitre  the  settlements,"  and  that  "  there  are  two  founda- 
tions, one  of  1 50  Dutch  and  another  of  280,  and  to  these  are  added 
200  wealthy  Indians,  of  those  expelled  from  Brazil,  and  that  in  the 
two  settlements  they  have  introduced   1 500  negro  slaves  for  their 

*  In   Don  Juan   Desologuren's  memorandum  of  November  19,    1637,    mentioned 
above. 
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vessels  to  reconnoitre  the  place  and  take  possession ;  but  this  ves- 
sel having  perished  on  the  way  back  to  Europe,  with  all  on  board, 
par  le  trovers  de  la  Benftude,  no  Swede  has  ever  again  been  seen 
here." 

This  Swedish  legend^  has  been  made  an  object  of  careful  re- 
search by  an  English  scholar,  too,  the  Rev.  George  Edmundson, 
who  devoted  to  it  an  interesting  article  in  the  English  Historical  Re- 
inew  for  January,  1 899.  For  a  cession  to  or  by  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  he  can  find  neither  proof  nor  probability,  nor  was  a  Swedish 
charter  or  royal  commission  ever  granted  for  such  a  Guiana  colony  ; 
whence  he  concludes  that  the  Barima  project  "  was  probably  a  pri- 
vate enterprise,  connived  at  perhaps  and  indirectly  supported  by 
the  Swedish  government,  but, without  any  actual  sanction  of  the 
authorities."  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  Bavarian  legend  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  actual  Guiana  grant  in  1669  by  the  Dutch  to  the 
Count  of  Hanau  ?  The  promoter  of  this  Hanau  scheme,  the  versa- 
tile Dr.  Becher,  had  earlier  been  in  relations  with  the  court  of 
Bavaria,  and  this  court  is  said  to  have  made  (about  1665)  overtures 
first  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  and  then  to  England  for  the 
grant  of  a  stretch  of  the  Guiana  coast 

As  to  the  Amacura,  except  the  evidence  already  mentioned  for 
the  presence  of  Dutchmen  there  in  1730-1740,  nothing  new  has 
come  to  light'  Nor,  although  Dutch  haunting  and  harassing  of 
the  Orinoco  was  yet  more  abundantly  shown,  was  there  found  any 
evidence  of  attempt  at  possession  in  that  river. 

More  fruitful  was  the  research  as  to  the  great  western  branches 
of  the  Essequibo.  The  much  vexed  question  of  the  Cuyuni  posts 
was  set  almost  at  rest  by  it.  Nothing  was  found,  indeed,  as  to  the 
short-lived,  if  existent,  one  of  1703  ;  but  as  to  that  of  1 754-1758 
there  is  now  produced  from  the  archives  at  Madrid^  a  letter  from 
the  banks  of  the  Caroni  written  on  August  27,  1758,  by  the  Capu- 
chin missionary  Father  Bispal  to  the  Spanish  commandant  Iturriaga, 
which  contains  this  luminous  passage :  *'  In  the  river  Cuyuni  the 

*  As  illustrating  the  obtnisiveness  of  this  legend  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Inciarte, 
writing  in  1 779  from  the  Dutch  post  of  Moruca  to  his  chief  the  Spanish  Intendani  at 
Caracas,  reports  that  the  under-postholder  there,  "Paul  Femero"  (Paulus  Vermeere), 
"said  that  the  former  Director-General  of  Esseciuibo  told  him  in  a  letter,  that  the  lands 
and  rivers  of  Moruca  and  Guaina  [Waini]  belonged  in  ownership  to  the  Dutch,  and  the 
creek  of  Banma  and  its  lands  to  Sweden."  The  Director- General  meant  must  be 
Storm  van's  Gravesande  ;  but  Vermeere' s  statement  is  wholly  incredible. 

*  Something  has  rather  been  lost ;  for  the  Spanish  mission  of  Amacuro,  mentioned  in 
a  footnote  of  the  American  Commission's  report  (I.  297)  was  on  the  Paria  coast,  and  the 
"Amacura"  guarded  by  Indians  in  1797  proves  but  a  misreading  of  Moruca. 

*  Hydrographic  Depository,  Madrid,  B,  4a,  Viceroyalty  of  Santa  Fe,  Vol.  II.,  doc. 
No.  16. 
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As  to  Spanish  occupation  and  Spanish  aggressions,  however, 
the  Venezuelans  produced  fresh  evidence  of  some  importance.  The 
existence  of  the  westernmost  of  the  Spanish  missions,  that  of  Cur- 
umo,  was  established  by  the  contemporary  testimony  of  the  Ca- 
puchin prefect,  from  which  we  learn  the  date  of  its  formal  dedica- 
tion, or  "  founding  "  (June,  1 749),  the  number  and  tribe  of  its  Indians 
(180  Caribs),  and  the  precise  duration  of  its  existence  (a  year  and 
four  months),  and  was  confirmed  by  that  of  the  Spanish  governor 
of  the  province.  Much  of  detail  (which,  however,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Curumo  mission,  only  strengthened  results  already  reached  for 
the  American  Commission)  was  gained,  too,  as  to  the  identity  and 
activities  of  these  missions  in  general.  Of  the  remoter  Spanish 
movements  in  the  Wenamu,  the  Mazaruni,  the  Siparuni,  rumored  by 
a  scared  Dutch  postholder  in  1756,  nothing  more  could  be  learned. 
The  existence  and  site  of  the  Spanish  fortified  post  on  the  Cuyuni, 
they  were  able,  however,  to  support  by  added  evidence.  Regard- 
ing no  point  of  fact  was  the  controversy  so  keen  or  so  stubborn. 
A  page  of  Governor  Marmion's  manuscript  was  photographed  in 
the  Spanish  archives  to  demonstrate  that  the  new  tow^n  which  in 
October,  1793,  he  reported  as  having  been  begun  was  near  the 
union  of  the  Cuyuni  with  the  Curumo,  and  not  (as  it  had  been  un- 
intelligibly transcribed  for  Great  Britain)  with  the  Orinoco  -}  and 
the  original  of  Schomburgk's  great  physical  map  of  Guiana  had  to 
be  produced  in  court  to  show  his  representation  of  the  ruins  of  this 
post  (on  the  south  of  the  Cuyuni,  a  little  below  its  confluence  with  the 
Curumo),  somehow  left  out  in  the  British  reproduction  of  the  map. 

As  to  Spanish  doings  in  the  coast  region,  I  have  already  spoken 
of  the  recovery  of  the  interesting  journal  of  Inciarte's  bold  recon- 
noissance  in  1779,  and  of  the  documents  showing  the  Spanish 
schemes  later  based  on  it.  Next  to  these  in  interest  was  perhaps  a 
fragment,  of  the  year  1785,  from  the  diary  of  Captain  Mateo  Bel- 
tran,  the  Spanish  coast-guard  who  during  that  decade  was  a  terror 
to  the  Dutch  in  the  region  adjoining  the  Orinoco.  But,  while 
these  amply  illustrate  the  Spanish  aim  to  control  this  district,  there 
is  in  them  no  mention  of  the  slightest  actual  settlement  there. 

Such  is  what  seems  to  me  the  most  important  new  evidence 
brought  to  light  during  the  course  of  the  arbitral  proceedings ;  and 
such  in  brief  are  the  changes  which  this  evidence  makes  necessary 

*  There  fell  into  my  hands  in  1898,  bought  from  the  Paris  bookseller  Dufoss^  (In 
whose  catalogue  Professor  Jameson,  my  old  colleague  of  the  boundary  investigation,  es- 
pied it  and  pointed  it  out  to  me),  what  is  clearly  an  earlier  draft  of  this  report  of  Mar- 
mion's,  corrected  and  annotated  by  his  own  hand.  It  tells  nothing  more,  but  confirms 
the  testimony  of  the  final  document.     It  now  belongs  to  the  Cornell  University  Library. 
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in  the  historical  conclusions  reached  for  the  American  Commission. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  I  have  left  much  undiscussed.  The 
scholar  who  shall  some  day  write  in  full  the  story  ot  Spaniards  and 
of  Dutch  in  South  America  must  sift  for  himself  afresh  the  whole 
of  the  vast  unindexed  mass.  But,  till  he  shall  appear,  I  trust  this 
postscript  to  the  researches  of  the  American  Commission  may  be 
of  some  use  to  the  student  of  this  chaper  of  colonial  history. 

George  Lincoln  Burr. 
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Diary  of  John  Harrower,  lyy^-iyyd 

That  indented  servants  were  a  large  class  among  the  emigrants 
to  the  American  colonies  is  well  known,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  we  should  ever  obtain  a  large  amount  of  knowledge  of  the 
fortunes  of  a  class  so  obscure  and  inarticulate.  It  is  known,  also, 
that  of  the  many  Scottish  indented  servants  who  came  to  Virginia 
before  the  Revolution,  some  were  employed  as  schoolmasters.  But 
it  was  by  no  means  to  be  expected  that  we  should  be  able  to  print, 
not  only  the  actual  diary  of  an  indented  servant,  but  that  of  one 
belonging  to  this  peculiarly  interesting  class.  That  we  are  per- 
mitted to  do  so  is  owing  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Sally  Nelson 
Robins,  assistant  librarian  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society.  The 
document,  printed  with  necessary  omission  of  portions  not  now 
interesting,  affords  most  valuable  glimpses  into  the  life  of  an  in- 
dented servant  in  America,  even  though  the  writer  was  plainly 
above  the  average  of  that  class  in  intelligence  and  not  all  his  exper- 
iences are  typical.  The  book  in  which  the  diary  is  written  is  a 
small  quarto  volume  (about  8x6  in.)  bound  in  vellum,  and  con- 
taining at  present  145  pages.  It  once  contained  a  few  more.  It 
was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  Corbin  family,  of  Moss  Neck 
and  Farley  Vale,  Virginia. 

Diligent  efforts  have  been  made  to  discover  something  of  the 
earlier  history  of  John  Harrower,  of  Lerwick  in  Shetland.  These 
have  been  seconded,  with  the  utmost  kindness,  by  James  M. 
Goudie,  Esq.,  of  Lerwick,  a  devoted  student  of  Shetland  antiquities, 
and  by  Francis  J.  Grant,  Esq.,  Rothesay  Herald,  Edinburgh.  But 
little  has  been  found.  Mr.  Goudie  has  obligingly  sent  a  series  of 
contributions  by  him  to  the  Shetland  Times,  embracing  extracts  from 
the  kirk-session  records  of  Lerwick,  and  others  entitled  "  Annals  of 
the  County  of  Zetland,'*  edited  by  another  hand.  These  cast  light 
upon  some  of  the  friends  mentioned  by  Harrower,  they  illustrate  the 
surroundings  from  which  he  emigrated,  and  they  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent exhibit  his  points  of  contact  with  America  before  he  thought 
of  coming  here.  Thus,  on  October  15,  1773,  only  seven  weeks 
before  he  left  his  home,  a  letter  from  the  sheriff  substitute  is  laid 
before  the  kirk-session  asking  charitable  aid  for  the  many  destitute 
VOL.  VI.— 5.  ( 65  ) 
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passengers  of  a  ship  wrecked  at  Walls,  a  few  miles  away,  and  con- 
fined there  for.  a  time  by  reason  of  the  infection  among  them.  It 
was  an  emigrant  ship.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mill  says  in  his  Diary  ^  con- 
cerning it : 

*'  A  vessel  from  Leith  with  260  emigrants  for  North  Carolina  was  by 
stress  of  weather  put  into  Vela  Sound  in  Walls.  The  smallpox  at  same 
time  carried  off  severals,  and  some  of  their  children  crammed  in  the  hold 
were  said  to  be  stifled  to  death  and  thrown  overboard  into  the  sea,  before 
they  landed ;  after  which  the  vessel  was  driven  from  her  anchors,  and  so 
damaged  that  they  could  not,  for  several  months,  put  to  sea  again.  The 
people  were  dispersed  through  the  several  parishes  for  subsistence  accord- 
ing to  the  Sheriffs  decreet.  They  went  back  for  Leith  in  April,  and  the 
project  for  America  thereby  miscarried.*' 

But  only  two  direct  references  to  John  Harrower  have  been 
discovered  in  Lerwick  records.  One  shows  him,  as  one  of  the 
heritors  or  landholders  of  the  parish,  attending  a  meeting  in  De- 
cember, 1765,  which  votes  to  send  to  Scotland  for  a  supply  of  oat- 
meal for  the  poor.  The  other,  January  14  of  the  same  year,  is  the 
record  of  his  admission  into  the  Morton  Lodge  of  Freemasons, — 
"Harrower,  John,  Merchant,  Lerwick."  In  records  at  Edinburgh 
Mr.  Grant  finds  evidence  that  he  came  to  Shetland  after  1750.  He 
also  finds  in  the  Sasine  Register,  under  date  of  1762,  1767  and 
1770,  three  evidences  of  tenements  held  by  "John  Harrower  mer- 
chant in  Lerwick  and  Anna  Graham  his  spouse."  This  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  previous  wife ;  or  the  pair  may  possibly  have 
been  our  Harrower's  father  and  mother. 

Evidently  Harrower  was  a  minor  person  in  Lerwick.  Yet  he 
wrote  a  very  good  hand,  and  was  fairly  well  educated  at  a  time 
when  schools  hardly  existed  in  Shetland.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  his  leaving  home  (there  is  no  fuller  indication  than 
that  contained  in  his  letter  to  his  brother-in-law),  every  page  of  the 
diary  shows  that  he  was  frugal  and  industrious  to  a  high  degree,  and 
he  was  evidently  much  regarded  by  Colonel  Daingerfield.  Finally, 
if  Jock,  his  oldest  child,  was  born  in  November,  1762,  he  may 
not  improbably  have  been  thirty -five  or  forty  when  he  left  Lerwick. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  his  subsequent  life  than  that,  after  his 
sojourn  at  "Belvidera,*'  he  became  a  sort  of  manager  at  "Moss 
Neck,'*  near  Fredericksburg,  the  home  of  Richard  Corbin.  For 
this  information,  and  for  some  of  the  footnotes,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mrs.  Robins. 

As  to  Mrs.  Harrower,  Mr.  Goudie  writes : 

"  His  wife  belonged  to  one  of  the  leading  families  in  the  town — the 
Craigies  of  Stebbiegrind.     A  portion  of  the  sea-front  of  the  town  still 

J  Diary  of  the  Reverend  Janus  Mill  (Scottish  History  Society,  V.),  p.  40. 
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bears  their  name — '  Craigie's  Stane.*  Miss  TumbuU  Stewart,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Craigie  family  whose  residence  is  the  Old  Manse,  informs 
me  that  Mrs.  Harrower  died  in  that  house.  She  further  says  that  she  re- 
members coming  across  an  old  letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  Craigies, 
in  which  the  hope  was  expressed  that  Mrs.  Harrower  was  being  cared 
for.  Nothing  is  known  about  Mrs.  Harrower's  children,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  she  did  not  join  her  husband  in  America." 

The  old  letter  referred  to  may  have  been  that  of  August  28, 
177s,  addressed  to  Captain  James  Craigie. 

DIARY. 

Mundayy  6^  Ded"  1773.  This  morning  I  left  my  house'  and  family 
at  4  OClock  in  order  to  travel  in  search  of  business  and  imediatly  went 
on  board  a  sloop  ready  to  saile  for  Leith,  Oconachie  M'  and  at  5  OClock 
he  sailed  Accordingly  with  the  wind  at  N.  At  this  time  I  am  Master  of 
no  more  Cash  but  8^d  and  stockins'  &c.  to  the  amount  of  jQ^  st'*  or 
thereabout,  a  small  value  indeed  to  traviel  with.* 

Munday,  27th,  Wind  at  S.  E.  with  heavy  rain.  Both  the  Smacks 
in  the  River  yet.  This  evening  it  being  S^  John's  night  the  Free  Masons 
made  a  very  grand  procession  through  the  high  street,  they  began  at  6 
pm  and  it  was  1 1  pm  before  the  last  loge  hade  done,  they  were  attended 
by  a  party  of  the  Grandideers*  who  carried  their  flambows  and  each 
Loge  walked  seperatly,  they  being  three. 

Tuesday,  28th,  Wind  at  E.  fine  weather,  this  day  I  once  thought 
of  engaging  with  the  Mf  of  the  Elizabeth  Brigantine  bound  for  North 
Carolina  but  the  thoughts  of  being  so  far  from  my  family  prevented  me. 
at  noon  the  wind  came  all  round  to  the  N.  V.®  and  then  Mr.  began  to 
make  ready  as  fast  as  possible  for  sailing. 

Wednesday,  2gth.  At  2  AM  left  my  Loging  having  been  here  16 
days  and  my  method  of  living  was  as  follows  Vizt  for  Breackfast  ^d. 
A\'orth  of  bread  ^d.  worth  of  Cheese  and  a  bottle  of  ale  at  id.  For 
dinner  ^d.  worth  of  bread,  ^d.  worth  of  Broath,  id.  worth  of  Meat  and 
s  bottle  of  ale  at  id.  and  the  same  for  supper  as  for  breackfast,  and  id.  a 
xiight  for  my  bedd.  On  leaving  my  logings  at  the  time  above  mentioned 
1  went  onb?the  sloop  Williams,  Wm.  Bell  M',  for  Newcastle,  and  he  im- 
ediatly hauled  out  of  the  harbour  and  made  saile  with  the  Wind  at 
!N.  N.  V.  At  9  pm  was  obliged  to  ly  too  for  the  tide  on  Tynemouth  bar. 
3t  midnight  bore  away  for  the  Bar  and  got  weel  over  it. 

Thursday,  J 0th,     At  i  AM  we  passed  by  shiels  ^  and  went  up  the 
P.iver  Tyne,  and  at  2  AM  made  fast  to  Newcastle  Key,  we  having  been 

J  At  Lerwick. 

'  Shetland  stockings  were  famous,  and  were  already  an  important  article  of  export. 

'  Pounds  sterling  as  distinguished  from  pounds  Scots,  the  ordinary  money  of  account 
in  Shedand. 

^  Persuading  the  master  to  set  him  ashore  at  Montrose,  Harrower  walked  thence  to 
Dundee,  where  he  remained  from  December  13  to  December  29. 

*  Grenadiers. 

«/.  iT.,  NW. 

7  Shields. 
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Wednesday,  J2th.  This  morning  fine  clear  weather  but  hard  frost.  I 
waited  onb?.  untill  three  pm  for  Cap^  Lacoers  [  ?  ]  returning.  But  when  I 
found  he  did  not  I  left  a  letter  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  favours  shown 
me,  for  he  would  take  no  passage  money  from  me,  Besides  that  he  used 
me  like  a  Brother  making  me  sleep  and  eat  with  himself ;  I  then  went 
ashore  and  immediately  set  out  for  London  with  no  more  cash  in  my 
pocket  [but]  IS.  8j^d.  St!  I  pray.  May  God  provide  more  forme  and 
for  all  who  are  in  strait.  Immediatly  as  I  left  Portsmouth  I  fell  into 
Compf  and  conversaition  on  the  road  to  whome  I  sold  two  pair  of  stock- 
ins  4/6d.  it  being  the  price  they  cost  me  in  Zetland.  I  traveled  four 
Miles  this  afternoon  and  lodged  all  night  at  Post  doun^  bridge  and  the 
House  had  a  Battery  of  Twelve  Canon  round  it.  here  I  supped  on  eight 
Oisters  and  id.  and  ^  worth  of  Bread,  with  a  poynt  of  strong  and  a 
po)mt  of  small  beer  which  [cost]  me  3d.,  being  in  all  4^d.  for  supper, 
here  I  paid  3d.  for  my  bedd,  and  it  was  warmed  with  a  warming  pan,  this 
being  the  first  time  I  ever  seed  it  done. 

Thursday,  ijth.  Wind  at  E.  so  thick  that  I  could  not  see  above 
100  yards  distance.  I  crossed  over  Post  doun  hill  and  Breackfast  at 
Handen,'  and  after  crossing  a  large  barren  Common  of  that  name  I 
dinned  at  Petersfield  and  then  Got  as  far  as  Raik  in  the  County  of  Sussex 
where  I  staid  all  night,  having  traviled  twenty  miles  this  [day]  which  is 
more  than  I  did  expect  earring  my  Box  and  Bundle  on  my  back ;  They 
have  for  firing  here,  nothing  but  a  kind  [of]  heath  like  flaws.'  at  this 
place  I  paid  3d.  for  my  bedd,  My  diet  being  all  the  old  storry.  Bread, 
Cheese  and  beer,  and  I  hade  a  Rush  Candle  to  light  me  to  bedd. 

Freiday,  14th.  This  morning  I  sold  in  my  lodgings  sundry  articles 
to  the  amount  of  i8/9d.  St'  which  Articles  cost  me  jQt-sI^  S*'-  So  that 
necessity  obliged  me  to  lose  6/9d.   ...  * 

Sunday,  i6th.  This  day  after  breackfast  and  read'  some  Chapters 
on  a  Newtestament  I  found  in  my  room,  I  made  the  two  following  verses 
which  I  here  insert  below. 

My  absent  friends  God  bless,  and  those, 
my  wife  and  Children  dear  ; 
I  pray  for  pardon  to  my  foes. 
And  for  them  sheds  a  tear. 
At  Epsom  here  this  day  I  ly, 
Repenting  my  past  sins ; 
Praying  to  Jesus  for  his  mercy. 
And  success  to  my  friends. 

Here  I  hade  an  extream  good  dinner  in  Publick,  for  sixpence,  in  the 
Afternoon  I  took  a  Walk  and  seed  round  this  place  a  great  many  fine 
Houses  and  gardens  most  of  them  belonging  to  Londoners. 

'  Portsdown. 
'  Homdean. 
•Flax. 

*  Harrower  then  walked  on  by  way  of  Godalming  and  Guildford  to  Epsom,  where 
he  spent  Sunday. 
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I  seed  the  gold  lying  in  heaps,  I  also  seed  Summerst  house,  ^  Gild  hall, 
Dnny  Lane,  Covingarden,'  Adelphus  Buildings  and  several  other  pleaces. 
I  then  retumd  and  near  my  lodgings  I  dinned  at  an  eating  house  and 
hade  4d.  worth  of  roast  Beiff  id.  worth  of  bread  and  a  poynt  of  small 
beer,  in  all  5^. 

Saturday^  22d.  This  morning  I  seed  an  advertisement  in  the  Publick 
ledger  for  a  Messenger  to  a  publick  Lodge,  Sallery  15/  St'  per  week  and 
another  advertisement  for  an  under  Clerk  to  a  Merch^  to  both  which  I 
wrote  answers  and  went  to  the  places  apointed,  and  found  at  each  place 
more  than  a  dozen  of  Letters  before  me,  so  that  I  hade  litle  expectation 
that  way  they  being  all  weel  aquanted  and  I  a  stranger.  I  then  went 
to  change  to  see  if  any  thing  would  cas[t]  up  but  to  no  purpose,  so  I 
returned  hom  at  4  pm  and  spent  the  evening  in  a  verry  soUitary  manner 
supping  on  bread  and  Cheese  as  usuall. 

Sunday^  2jd,  This  morning  I  drank  some  purle  for  breackfast  and 
then  I  took  a  walk  in  the  forenoon  through  severall  streets,  and  at  i  pm 
I  returned  to  the  eating  house  I  hade  formerly  been  at  and  dinned  which 
cost  me  6\  today  having  hade  id.  worth  of  pudding  more  than  I  form- 
erly hade.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  a  Methodists  meeting,  the  Text 
was  in  the  V  Chap  :  Mathew  and  the  20th  Verse.  After  sermon  I  came 
home  and  being  solitary  in  my  room  I  made  the  following  Verses  which 
I  insert  on  the  other  side  of  this  leaf. 

Now  at  London  in  a  garret  room  I  am, 
here  frendless  and  forsaken ; 
But  from  the  Lord  my  help  will  come. 
Who  trusts  in  him  are  not  mistaken. 

When  freinds  on  earth  do  faint  and  faile. 
And  upon  you  their  backs  do  turn  ; 
O  Truly  seek  the  Lord,  and  he  will 
Them  comfort  that  do  mum. 

I'll  unto  God  my  prayer  make, 
to  him  my  case  make  known ; 
And  hopes  he  will  for  Jesus  sake. 
Provide  for  me  and  soon. 

Munday,  24th,  This  morning  I  wrote  six  tickets  to  give  to  ship- 
masters at  Change  seeking  a  steward's  birth  onb"!  some  ship,  but  could 
not  get  a  birth.  I  also  wrote  a  petition  in  generall  to  any  Merch!  or 
Tradesman  setting  forth  my  present  situation,  and  the  way  in  which  I 
hade  been  brought  up  and  where  I  hade  served  and  in  what  station,  at 
same  time  offering  to  serve  any  for  the  bare  suport  of  life  fore  some  time. 
But  all  to  no  effect,  for  all  places  here  at  present  are  intierly  carried  by 

1  Somerset  House.     Not  the  building  now  so  called,  but  its  predecessor,  the  old 
mansion  of  the  Protector  Somerset. 
'  Covent  Garden. 
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pm  came  to  an  Anchor  a  little  below  the  \  way  house.  At  6  pm  got 
under  way  again  and  fell  down  untill  quite  dark  and  then  came  to  an 
Anchor  a  little  above  Pourfleet. 

Sunday^  6th,  At  7  AM  got  under  way  with  a  fair  wind  and  clear 
w!  and  at  1 1  AM  came  to  an  anchor  off  Gravesend  and  imraediatly  the 
Merch!  came  onboard  and  a  Doctor  and  clerk  with  him  and  while  the 
Clerk  was  filling  up  the  Indentures  the  doctor  searched  every  serv'  to  see 
that  they  were  sound  when  .  .  .  seventy  five  were  Intend  *  to  Cap' 
Bowres  for  four  Years. 

Mundayy  yth.  This  forenoon  imployed  in  getting  in  provisions  and 
water,  at  4  pm  put  a  servant  ashore  extreamly  bade  in  a  fever,  and  then 
got  under  saile  for  Virginia  with  seventy  Servants  on  board  all  indented 
to  serve  four  years  there  at  their  differint  Occoupations  myself  being  one 
of  the  Number  and  Indented  for  a  Clerk  and  Bookeeper,  But  when  I  ar- 
rived there  I  cou'd  get  no  such  birth  as  will  appear  in  the  place.*  At 
pm  we  came  to  an  anchor  at  the  nore  it  blowing  and  snowing  verry  hard. 

Tuesday y  8th,  At  5  AM  made  saile  from  the  Nore  with  the  wind  at 
W.  N.  W.  Clear  weather  and  blowing  hard,  at  2  pm  got  off  a  Pillot 
from  Deall  to  take  our  River  Pillot  ashore  for  which  Boat  Cap^  Bowers 
paid  one  and  a  half  Guineas,  and  afler  buying  some  Gin  here  we  stood 
streight  to  sea  Under  Close  R.  T.  sails'  and  our  fore  saile,  a  verry  high 
sea  running  all  this  day. 

Sunday,  13th,  Wind  at  V.  B.  S.*  squally  weather.  Eight  saile 
more  at  anchor  in  Company  w^  us.  At  noon  the  Indented  servants  was 
like  to  mutiny  against  the  Capf  for  putting  them  to  Allowance  of  bread 
and  Mate,  but  it  was  soon  quelled,  Our  mace  not  joyning  with  the  rest, 
in  the  afternoon  he  went  ashore,  But  before  he  left  the  Ship  he  called 
me  and  begged  I  wou*d  stand  by  the  Mate  if  there  arose  any  disturbance 
among  the  rest  of  the  servants. 

Saturday,  26th.  Wind  at  N.  B.  E.  fine  moderate  weather,  got 
up  Yd?  and  Topmasts,  at  10  AM  The  Cap*  went  ashore  to  get  more 
fresh  provisions,  at  4  pm  he  came  onbl  from  Portsmouth  with  Bread, 
Beiff  Pork  and  Water  and  then  imediatly  got  under  sail  and  stood  out  to 
sea.  At  this  time  we  hade  three  men  sick  onb*  one  with  the  flux,  one 
with  the  fever  and ,  Ego,*  and  one  frost  bitt  in  his  feet.  At  11  pm  the 
wind  came  all  round  to  the  N.  V.  Blowing  verry  hard,  at  Midnight 
close  reefd  the  topsails. 

Sunday,  2yth.  Wind  at  N.  V.  at  4  AM  Tack'd  ship.  At  same 
time  the  man  who  was  bade  with  the  flux  was  found  dead  in  his  ham- 
mock, at  8  he  was  sewed  up  in  it  and  at  9  AM  he  was  hurried  in  the  sea 
afler  reading  the  service  of  the  Dead  over  him,  which  was  done  by  the 
Mate. 

I  Indented. 

'  This  and  the  entry  of  May  25,  post^  show  that  the  entries  down  to  the  latter  date 
are  not  in  the  absolute  sense  contemporary ;  but  a  passage  in  a  letter,  under  August  7, 
1774,  seems  to  indicate  that  daily  notes  were  taken. 

'/.  e,,  close-reefed  top-sails. 

*  /.  f.y  west  by  south. 

*Ague. 
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pair  was  wash'd,  I  got  both  my  Ancles  burned  by  the  sun,  it  is  so  verry 
hot  here. 

Tuesday y  igth,  .  .  .  This  day  I  brought  up  M!  Jones  *  Joumall  for 
five  days  back,  also  Cap^  Bowers  Joumall  for  four  days  back  and  at  same 
time  begged  me  to  mark  the  Logg  Book  and  ordred  that  Whoever  hade 
the  charge  of  watch  to  aquant  me  what  the  ship  went  per  Logg  &c. 

Thursday y  21st,  This  morning  a  young  lad,  one  of  the  serv?  being 
verry  ill  with  the  Fever  and  Ague,  he  begged  me  to  apply  to  Mr.  Jones 
the  Cheif  Mate,  and  told  me  he  cou*d  give  him  something  that  would 
cure  him ;.  Mr.  Jones  first  desired  me  to  give  him  a  Womite  and  then 
wrote  the  following  lines  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  after  folding  it  up  gave 
it  to  me,  to  see  it  tyed  up  in  the  corner  of  his  handkirchif  or  Cravat  and 
wear  it  at  his  breast  next  his  skin  with  strick  charge  not  to  look  at  it 
himself  nor  let  any  other  person  see  it  or  look  at  it  untill  he  was  got  wel. 
The  words  are  as  follows. 

When  Jesus  saw  the  Cross  he  trembled. 
The  Jews  said  unto  him  why  tremblest  thou, 
You  have  neither  got  an  Ague  nor  a  fever. 
Jesus  Answered  and  said  unto  them 
I  have  neither  got  an  Ague  nor  a  fever 
But  whosoever  keepeth  my  words 
Shall  neither  have  an  Ague  nor  a  fever. 

Mr.  Jones  told  me  when  he  gave  me  the  above  copy  it  [was]  a  ser- 
tain  cure  for  the  fever  and  Ague,  the  paitient  being  first  womited  and 
then  wearing  the  lines  as  above  directed.  But  if  they  show  it  to  any  or 
look  at  it  themselves  it  will  have  no  effect. 

Frddayy  22d,  This  day  I  was  seased  with  a  sever  Cold  and  Aching 
i  n  my  bones.  But  I  thank  God  I  am  weel  car*d  for  and  has  every  thing 
sent  me  from  the  Cabin  I  can  desire. 

Wednesday f  2yth,  This  morning  I  am  fairly  got  the  better  of  my 
c^old  and  the  Aching  in  my  bones  and  am  able  to  stir  about.  ...  At  7 
p)m  we  made  Cape  Henry  and  the  Coast  plain,  we  then  highesed  our  flagg 
for  a  Pillot  Boat  and  at  pm  we  hade  four  Pillot  boats  along  side  and 
<3ap!  Bowrs  took  one  W.  Cooper  who  brought  us  within  the  Capes,  and 
X^o  an  Anchor  at  10  pm  where  we  lay  all  night. 

Thursday y  28th,  At  7  AM  the  Pillot  wegh*d  Anchor  and  wrought 
the  ship  up  to  Hampton  Roads  where  we  came  to  an  Anchor  at  10  AM. 
This  morning  I  was  employ' d  in  Making  out  a  Clean  list  of  the  servants 
names  and  Business  and  age,  and  how  soon  I  was  done  *  Cap!  Bowers 
^'ent  ashore  in  the  Pillot  boat  to  Hamton  on  Elizabeth  river,  we  have 
some  goods  to  put  out  before  we  leave  this  place,  at  night,  a  deal  of 
Thunder,  lightning  and  rain. 

Monday,  May  2d,  Wind  as  before,  fine  fair  warm  weather,  got  out 
the  rest  of  the  goods  that  was  for  Hampton,  at  2  pm  the  Cap!  Carried 

1  James  Jones,  chief  mate,  then  sick.  '  /.  ^. ,  as  soon  as  I  was  done. 
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Freiday^  13th.  This  forenoon  put  ashore  here  what  bale  goods  we 
hade  remaining  onboard,  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Burnet,  Stewart  and 
myself  went  ashore  on  liberty  to  take  a  walk  and  see  the  Toun,  who's 
principal  street  is  about  half  an  English  Mile  long,  the  houses  generally 
at  a  little  distance  one  from  another,  some  of  them  being  built  of  wood 
and  some  of  them  of  brick,  and  all  covered  with  wood  in  the  form  of 
sclates  about  four  Inches  broad,  which  when  painted  blue  you  wou'd  not 
know  it  from  a  house  sclated  with  Isedell  sclate.^  In  this  Toun  the 
Church,*  the  Counsell  house,  the  Tolbooth  the  Gallows  and  the  Pillory 
are  all  within  130  ydf  of  each  other.  The  Market  house  is  a  large  brick 
Building  a  litle  way  from  the  Church,  here  we  drank  some  Bottles  of 
beer  of  their  own  brewing  and  some  bottles  of  Cyder  for  which  we  paid 
3I  per  bottle  of  each,  returned  on  board  in  the  evening.  Turner  still 
in  handcuffs. 

Munday,  i6th.  This  day  severalls  came  onb*  to  purchase  serv?  In- 
dentures and  among  them  there  was  two  Soul  drivers,  they  are  men 
who  make  it  their  business  to  go  onb*  all  ships  who  have  in  either  Ser- 
vants or  Convicts  and  buy  sometimes  the  whole  and  sometimes  a  parcell 
of  them  as  they  can  agree,  and  then  they  drive  them  through  the  Coun- 
try like  a  parcell  of  Sheep  untill  they  can  sell  them  to  advantage,  but 
all  went  away  without  buying  any. 

Tuesday,  ijth.  This  day  M!  Anderson  the  Merch*  sent  for  me  into 
the  [cabin]  and  verry  genteely  told  me  that  on  my  recomendations  he 
would  do  his  outmost  to  get  me  settled  as  a  Clerk  or  bookeeper  if  not  as 
a  schoolmaster  which  last  he  told  me  he  thought  wou'd  turn  out  more  to 
my  advantage  upon  being  settled  in  a  good  famely. 

The  ships  crew  and  servants  employed  in  getting  ashore  all  the  cask 
out  of  the  hould,  no  sales  th'  day. 

Wednesday y  i8th.  This  day  the  ships  crew  and  servants  iraployed  in 
getting  out  the  ballast  and  unrigging  the  ship.  One  Cooper,  one  Black- 
smith and  one  Shoemaker  were  settled  with  Masters  this  day. 

Thursday,  igth.  One  Farmer's  time  sold  and  one  Cabinet  Maker 
on  tryall. 

Saturday,  21  si.  This  day  one  M'.  Cowly  a  man  'twixt  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  a  serv?,  also  three  sons  of  his  their  ages  from  eight  to  four- 
teen were  all  settled  with  one  McDonald  a  Scotchman. 

Munday,  2jd,  This  morning  a  great  number  of  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies  driving  into  Town  it  being  an  annuall  Fair*  day  and  tomorrow 
the  day  of  the  Horse  races,  at  1 1  AM  Mf  Anderson  begged  to  settle  as 
a  schoolmaster  with  a  friend  of  his  one  Colonel  Daingerfield^  and  told 

^  Easdale  or  Eisdale,  a  small  island  among  the  Hebrides,  entirely  composed  of  slate, 
and  at  this  time  famous  for  its  quarries. 

*  Of  the  parish  of  St.  George. 

5  A  law  of  1738  (Hening,  V.  82),  ordered  that  fairs  should  be  held  at  Fredericks- 
bui^  twice  a  year  for  the  sale  of  "cattle,  victuals,  provisions,  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandizes."    The  law,  continued  from  time  to  time,  had  last  been  renewed  in  1769. 

^  Col.  William  Daingerfield  of  Belvidera  was  the  son  of  Edwin  DaingerBeld  and 
Mary  Bassett,  daughter  of  Col.  William  Bassett  of  Eltham.     The  Bassetts  were  near  of 
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he  has  likeways  a  Daughter  whose  name  is  Hanna  Basset  Years  of  age. 
Soon  after  we  were  all  sent  for  to  breackfast  to  which  we  hade  tea, 
Bread,  Butter  and  cold  meat  and  there  was  at  table  the  Colonel,  his  Lady, 
his  Children,  the  housekeeper  and  myself.  At  1 1  AM  the  Colonel  and 
his  Lady  went  some  where  to  pay  a  visite,  he  upon  horseback  and  she  in 
her  Charriot.  At  2  pm  I  dined  with  the  Housekeeper  the  Children  and 
a  stranger  Lady,  at  6  pm  I  left  school,  and  then  I  eat  plenty  of  fine 
strawberries,  but  they  neither  drink  Tea  in  the  afternoon  nor  eat  any 
supper  here  for  the  most  part.  My  school  Houres  is  from  6  to  8  in  the 
morning,  in  the  forenoon  from  9  to  1 2  and  from  3  to  6  in  the  afternoon. 
Sunday y  2gth,  There  is  no  church  nearer  Belvidera  than  Fredericks- 
burgh,  and  for  want  of  a  sadle  I  was  oblidged  to  stay  at  home  all  day  and 
when  I  was  alone  in  the  school  I  thought  on  the  following  verses. 

In  Virginia  now  I  am,  at  Belvidera  settled, 

but  may  they  ever  mercy  find,  who  hade  the  cause 

that  I  am  from  my  sweet  wife  seperated 

And  Oblidged  to  leave  my  Infant  Children  Fatherless. 

As  a  schoolmaster,  I  am  here  ; 
And  must  for  four  years,  remain  so  ; 
May  I  indeavour  the  Lord  to  fear, 
And  always  his  commands  do. 

For  in  Gods  strength  I  do  rely, 
that  he  at  his  appointed  time, 
Will  bring  me  back  ray  family, 
if  I  his  precepts  do  but  mind. 

4- 
O  May  my  God  provide  for  them, 
Who  unto  me  are  near  and  dear ; 
tho  they  afar  off  me  are  from 

0  Jesus  keep  them  in  thy  fear. 

Do  thou  enable  me  to  labour, 
and  my  fortune  do  thou  mind ; 
that  what  I  get  by  thy  favour, 

1  to  my  family  may  send. 

O  Lord  my  God  do  thou  them  save 

from  dangers  and  from  death 

And  may  they  food  and  rayment  have 

and  for  the  same  may  thankfull  be  while  they  have  breath. 
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And  may  we  all  ever  gloryfie  thy  name 
and  loud  thy  praises  sing 
and  unto  all  make  known  the  fame 
of  Jehova  our  almighty  king. 

gth 

O  ever  blessed  be  the  Lord, 

the  King  of  all  the  earth  is  he, 

let  us  exalt  his  name  with  one  Accord 

and  thankiiill  unto  him  be  ye.  Finis. 

After  dinner  I  took  a  walk  about  a  Miles  distance  from  the  house 
along  the  highway,  and  by  the  road  side  seed  a  Com  Mill  and  another 
pretty  house  called  Snow  Creek  belonging  to  the  Colonel. 

Tuesday y  jist.  This  day  there  was  about  fifty  white  Ewes  and 
Lambs  feeding  'twix  the  main  house  and  the  school  door  and  so  tame 
that  they  wou'd  come  and  look  in  at  the  door  and  see  what  we  was  doing, 
the  lambs  here  are  as  large  at  this  date  as  in  Zetland  at  Michelsmass,  being 
of  the  english  bread. 

Wednesday y  June  ist.  This  day  there  was  prayers  in  all  the  Churches 
in  Virginia^  on  Acco!  of  the  disagreement  at  present  betwixt  great 
Brittain  and  her  Colonies  in  North  America,  On  Acco*  of  their  not 
agreeing  to  pay  a  duty  on  Tea  laid  on  them  by  the  british  parliment  and 
the  Bostonians  destroying  a  Quantity  of  Tea  belonging  to  the  British  Ekist 
India  Comp?  in  1773. 

Freidayy  jd.  This  day  I  eat  green  pease  at  dinner,  this  being  the 
last  of  them  this  season  here. 

Wednesday,  8th.  This  day  I  eat  plenty  of  fine  ripe  Cherries  brought 
out  of  the  woods  this  morning  by  the  Colonel. 

Freidayy  joth,  Rec*  two  pair  fine  new  brown  thread  stockins. 
Below  is  an  Inventory  of  the  Cloaths  &c  I  brought  to  Belvidera  with  me 
Viz. 

One  Superfine  Brown  Cloath  Coat  full  mounted. 

One  D»  vest  Coat. 

One  floored '  silk  D» 

One  fine  marsyled '  D* 

One  Brown  Duffel  D^ 

One  pair  new  black  Stockins  Britches 

One  pair  new  Doe  skin  D* 

One  pair  flannen  Drawers. 

One  pair  Osenburgh  *  D* 

'  The  fast-day  decreed  by  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  See  Jefferson's  autobi- 
ography. 

*  Flowered. 
'  Marseilles. 

*  Osnaburg. 
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Your  directions  for  me  is  to  Jn"  Harrower  at  the  seat  of  Coll  Will? 
Daingerfield  E^f  of  Belvidera  near  Fredericksburgh  Rappahannock  River 
Virginia,  and  then  inclose  it  in  a  letter  to  Mess?  Anderson  and  Horse - 
burgh  Merch?  in  Glasgow  and  desire  them  to  foreward  the  same  under 
Cover  to  M.'  John  Glassel  Mer!  in  Fredericksb?  their  Correspondent  who 
will  pay  all  charges  for  my  acco*. . — Pray  my  Dearest  let  me  know  what  my 
DT  Boys  and  Girle  are  doing.  I  hope  Jock^  and  George  are  still  at  school 
and  I  begg  of  you  to  strain  every  nerve  to  keep  them  at  it  untill  I  am 
able  to  assist  you,  for  he  who  has  got  education  will  always  gain  Bread 
and  to  spare,  and  that  in  a  genteel  way  in  some  place  or  other  of  the 
World.  I  supose  Betts  is  at  home  with  yourself,  but  pray  keep  her  tight 
to  her  seam  and  stockin  and  any  other  Housold  affairs  that  her  years  are 
capable  of  and  do  not  bring  her  up  to  Idleness  or  play  or  going  about  from 
house  to  house  which  is  the  first  inlet  in  any  of  the  sex  to  laziness  and 
vice.  Send  me  an  Acco!  of  their  Ages  from  the  Bible  which  ye  may  do 
verry  short  by  saying  Jo :  Bom day  Nov.  1762  Geo :  Bom  &? 

I  yet  hope  please  God,  if  I  am  spared,  some  time  to  make  you  a 
Virginian  Lady  among  the  woods  of  America  which  is  by  far  more  pleas- 
ent  than  the  roaring  of  the  raging  seas  round  abo't  Zetland,  And  yet  to 
make  you  eat  more  wheat  Bread  in  your  old  age  than  what  you  have  done 
in  your  Youth.  But  this  I  must  do  by  carefullness,  industry  and  a  Close 
Application  to  Business,  which  ye  may  take  notice  of  in  this  letter  I  am 
doing  Sunday  as  well  as  Saturday  nor  will  I  slip  an  honest  method  nor 
an  hour  whereby  I  can  gain  a  penny  for  yours  and  my  own  advantage. 

There  grows  here  plenty  of  extream  fine  Cotton  which  afler  being 
pict  clean  and  readdy  for  the  cards  is  sold  at  a  shilling  the  pound ;  and  I 
have  at  this  time  a  great  high  Girl  Carline  as  Black  as  the  .  .  .  spinning 
some  for  me  for  which  I  must  pay  her  three  shillings  the  pound  for  spin- 
ning it  for  she  must  do  it  on  nights  or  on  Sunday  for  any  thing  I  know 
notwithstanding  she's  the  Millers  wife  on  the  next  plantation.  But  Im 
determined  to  have  a  webb  of  Cotton  Cloath  According  to  my  own  mind, 
of  which  I  hope  you  and  my  infants  shall  yet  wear  apart ;  I  cou*d  write 
to  you  for  a  week  for  it  gives  me  pleaser  while  I  am  writting  to  you,  But 
as  room  fails  me  I  must  conclude  with  offering  my  good  wishes  to  your 
Broth!,  M!  and  M?  Vance,'  M!  and  M?  Forbes 'and  W.  Ferguson*  if 
deserving  at  your  hand  with  my  Comp?  to  all  who  asks  for  me.   And  my 

1  In  1810  a  J.  Harrower,  Caledonia  Lodge  of  Masons,  Edinburgh,  affiliated  at  Lodge 
Morton,  Lerwick,  and  he  was  appointed  Proxy  Master  of  the  latter  in  1 815.  This  may 
have  been  our  Harrower' s  son. 

'James  Vance  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  most  esteemed  men 
in  Lerwick.  He  was  land-waiter  and  postmaster  for  the  government,  and  the  kirk  ses- 
sions records  show  him  as  precentor,  and  afterward  as  session  clerk,  kirk  treasurer  and 
elder.  He  was  warmly  interested  in  the  promotion  of  education  and  other  good  works. 
His  wife  was  Barbara  Craigie,  sister  of  Mrs.  Harrower,  and  of  Captain  James  Craigie. 

5  See  note  2,  on  p.  84,  supra, 

*  William  Ferguson  was  married  to  Ann  Ross,  sister  of  Margaret  Ross,  wife  of 
James  Craigie.  He  was  supervisor  of  excise  at  Lerwick,  and  was  a  native  of  Thurso  in 
Caithness. 
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ought  to  follower  every  Plough  drop  the  com  and  immediatly  cover  it 
up.  Some  are  now  done  planting  of  com.  last  night  Mr.  Frazer  found 
the  Mare  that  was  rode  off  and  brought  her  home. 

Freiday^  28th.  This  day  by  an  express  from  Boston  we  are  informed 
of  an  engagement  betwixt  the  British  troops  and  the  Bostonians,  in  which 
the  former  were  repuls'd  with  loss,  but  no  particulars  as  yet. 

Saturday y  2gth,  This  day  there  was  at  Fredricksburgh  about  600  men 
under  Arms  composed  of  the  independant  companys  of  severall  Coun- 
ties, they  designed  to  have  Marched  to  Williamsburg  and  to  have  made 
the  Governor  deliver  back  some  poweder  he  caused  to  be  Clandestinlly 
carried  off,  but  was  prevented  by  an  express  from  the  speacker  with  ad- 
vice that  the  Governor  was  readdy  to  give  it  up  on  ten  minutes  warning.  ^ 

Wednesday y  May  jd.  This  day  the  Col!  bought  and  rec*!  ten  bush- 
els of  Spaa'  Salt  for  ten  bushels  Indian  Corn,  at  noon  the  Col*.'  Nigers 
finised  planting  Indian  Corn  having  planted  about  300  Acres  of  land, 
which  took  about  25  Bushels  of  sead. 

Saturday y  6th.  This  afternoon  I  planted  41  hills  of  grownd  with 
Cotton  seed. 

Sunday ^  yth.  At  2  houses  this  day  seeking  money  that  was  owing  me 
but  got  none. 

Munday,  8th,  This  morning  I  planted  22  Hills  of  grownd  with 
Water  Mellon  and  Mush  Mellon  Seed.  This  aftemoon  I  eat  ripe  straw- 
berries. 

Saturday y  20th,  This  day  I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Sam!  Edge 
for  Twenty  shillings  that  has  been  due  me  since  the  25""  Novf  1774. 

M!  Samuel  Edge 

Sir — I  wrote  you  18'**  March  last  requesting  you  then  to 
send  me  per  the  Bearer  then  sent,  the  twenty  shillings  you  are  indebted 
to  me,  which  money  you  promised  to  have  paid  a  Month  before  that 
time.  Notwithstanding  of  which  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  from 
you  since,  which  to  me  appear  some  what  Strange. 

On  Saturday  last  I  was  informed  you  intended  to  send  me  a  wild 
Goose  hunting  by  giving  me  a  Draught  on  another.  But  if  any  one  is 
owing  you  I  do  not  chuse  to  demand  the  debt ;  Therefore  I  hereby  aquant 
you  that  I  will  not  accept  a  draught  upon  none ;  Therefore  I  am  hope- 
fuU  you  will  now  send  the  money  by  the  bearer  hereof  as  I  really  have 
pressing  occassion  for  it  and  cannot  be  longer  without  'it,  having  neither 
stock  nor  store  here  to  receive  money  with  to  purchase  what  I  really 
cannot  be  without,  your  complyance  to  the  above  will  greatly  oblige  and 
wherein  I  can  serve  you  may  freely  command  Sir  yours  &? 

Signed  J  H 
Addressed  To  Mr.  Samuel  Edge,  Overseer. 

This  afternoon  I  was  invited  to  a  Gentlemans  house  in  order  to  eat 
plenty  of  ripe  Cherries. 

iSee  Henry* s  Patrick  Henry ^  I.  277-279;   Sparks' s  Washington ^  II.  507-509. 
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and  I  shou'd  soon  be  with  you.  May  God  grant  that  such  a  cast  may 
happen  to  you.  I  must  now  conclude  by  offering  my  Compt*  to  Mf  and 
M?  Vance,  and  all  who  enquires  for  me  in  a  friendly  way,  with  my  bless- 
ing to  you  my  sweet  life  and  my  Dear  Infants  is  all  at  present  from.  My 
Dearest  Jewell,  your  ever  affectionate  Husband  while — Signed  J.  H. 

Belvidera  28*?  Augf  1775.     Addressed  to  M?  John  Harrower  in  Ler- 
wick, Zetland,  by  Edinburgh,  North  Britain. 

Same  date.     A  Coppy, 

IX  Sir 

I  make  no  doubt  but  by  my  not 

laying  my  mind  oppen  to  you  sooner  I  have  partly  incur' d  your  dis- 
pleasure, But  before  I  am  done  shall  hope  for  your  excusing  me,  And 
allow  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  you  my  most  gratefuU  Ac- 
knowledgements for  your  good  advice  and  Assistance  to  my  Dearest  Wife 
and  Children  since  we  have  been  absent  from  one  another,  and  I 
earnestly  intreat  your  continouance  of  the  same  and  am  hopefull  you  will 
not  see  her  in  strait  untill  I  am  able  to  repay  you,  and  wherin  I  can 
serve  you  or  yours  it  shall  never  be  wanting  on  my  part.  My  design  of 
leaving  Zetland  for  some  time  was  only  known  to  my  wife ;  And  the 
making  it  known  to  any  person  else  wou'd  not  in  all  probabilitie  wou*d 
not  have  hindred  it  \  I  being  so  straitned  that  nothing  but  money  upon 
Intrest  for  some  Considerable  time  cou*d  have  saved  me  from  being  per- 
sonally exposed  \  But  when  I  left  the  Country,  I  did  not  intend  going 
further  than  Holland,  or  even  London  cou*d  I  have  found  business  there 
to  my  liking  but  not  finding  that,  and  the  frost  being  strong  in  Holland, 
I  was  determined  to  see  what  I  cou*d  do  in  this  Western  World.  And 
as  to  my  business  and  situation  here,  Annie  can  fully  inform  you  if  she 
has  not  already  done  it.  Here  I  have  keept  my  health  much  better  than 
ever  I  did  before  in  any  place,  and  am  as  happily  situated  as  I  cou*d  wish 
hade  I  my  wife  and  Children  with  me,  Only  not  in  a  way  at  present  to 
make  much  money,  tho  I  hope  in  a  short  time  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
more ;  I  have  now  wrote  Annie  to  advise  with  you  with  respect  to  her 
moving  to  this  Country  with  the  Children,  and  shall  expect  her  thoughts 
upon  it  in  her  next ;  And  I  earnestly  begg  of  you  that  on  receipt  of  this 
you  take  the  trouble  to  write  me  yourself  and  give  me  your  mind  on  the 
same  subject,  likeways  let  me  know  how  trade  goes  with  any  thing  else 
that  is  remarcable  in  the  country.  And  Annie  will  give  you  the  proper 
directions  for  me. 

Untill  the  disputes  betwixt  Goverment  and  the  CoUonies  are  set- 
tled there  is  no  such  thing  as  getting  any  remittance  made  to  any  part 
in  Britain ;  Hostilities  being  already  begun  at  Boston  and  three  Engage- 
ments already  fought  betwixt  the  British  troops  and  the  provincialls  the 
last  of  which  on  the  i7\*'  June  last  at  Charleston  near  Boston,  when  the 
Provincialls  gained  the  day  as  they  did  of  the  other  two.  In  this  last 
Eng*  GenV  Gage  hade  above  a  thousand  men  left  dead  on  the  field  of 
Battle  and  500  wounded.     Among  the  dead  are  many  of  the  British  offi- 
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i"*  Both  the  last  nights  quite  drunk  was  I, 

Pray  God  forgive  me  [of]  the  sin ; 
But  had  I  been  in  good  company, 
Me  in  that  case  No  man  had  seen. 

2*  Plac'd  by  myself,  without  the  camp, 

As  if  I  were  unclean — 
No  friendly  soul  does  my  floor  tramp, 
My  greiff  to  ease,  or  hear  my  moan. 

3*  For  in  a  prison  at  large  Tm  placet, 

Bound  to  it,  day  and  night ; 
O,  grant  me  patience,  god  of  grace. 
And  in  thy  paths  make  me  walk  right. 

4th         This  day  alone,  at  home  I  am. 
Repenting  sadly  and  full  sore 
That  ever  the  like  unto  me  came. 
When  this  I  see.  The  cause  I  will  repent  for  ever  more. 

Wednesday,  January  loth,  ^776.  This  day  we  hade  the  Confirmation 
of  Norfolk  being  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  Men  of  War  and  British  Troops 
under  Command  of  Lord  Dunmore.  It  was  the  Largest  Toun  in  the 
CoUony  and  a  place  of  great  Trade,  it  being  situated  a  little  within  the 
Capes.     Severall  Women  and  Child"?  are  killed. 

Saturday,  13th,  After  1 2  O  Clock  I  went  six  Miles  into  the  Forrest 
to  one  Daniel  Dempsies  to  see  if  they  wou'd  spin  three  pound  of  Cotton 
to  run  8  yds.  per  lb. ,  f  of  it  belonging  to  Miss  Lucy  Gaines  for  a  goun 
and  \  belonging  to  myself  for  Vestcoats,  which  they  ag*!  to  do  if  I  car- 
ried the  cotton  there  on  Saturd^  2f}^  Ins! 

Sunday,  14th,  At  1 1  AM  I  Sett  out  for  Mansfield  the  seat  of  Man 
Page,*  Esq!  in  order  to  see  one  W.  Reid  Gairdner'  who  came  from  Dun- 
kell  in  Scotland.  Mf  Scott  Watch  maker  from  Toun  being  also  with 
him.  I  staid  with  them  untill  after  sundown,  having  dined  and  being 
verry  genteely  entertained.  Mf  and  M?  Porter  and  all  their  Children 
came  here  to  dinner  and  staid  all  night. 

Munday,  i^th.  Miss  Lucy  spinning  my  croop  of  Cotton  at  night 
after  her  work  is  done  ;  to  make  me  a  pair  of  gloves. 

Wednesday,  lyth.  This  evening  Miss  Lucy  came  to  school  with 
M'  Frazer  and  me,  and  finished  my  croop  of  Cotton  by  winding  it,  after 
its  being  doubled  and  twisted  the  whole  consisting  of  two  ounces. 

Tuesday,  2jd.     This  day  I  entred  Edwin  into  the  Latin  Gramer. 

Saturday,  27th,  After  12  pm  I  went  to  the  forrest  to  the  house  of 
Daniel  Dempsies  and  carried  with  me  three  pound  of  picked  Cotton  two  of 
which  belongs  to  Miss  Lucy  Gaines  and  one  to  me,  which  his  wife  has 

1  Mann  Page  of  Mansfield,  half-brother  of  Governor  John  Page,  was  a  member  of  the 
G>ntinental  Congress  in  1777. 
*/.  e.j  gardener. 
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Saturday^  8th.  At  noon  I  went  to  M?  Bataile's  and  entred  two  of 
her  Daughters  to  writting,  Viz.  Miss  Sallie  and  Miss  Betty  and  contin- 
oued  teaching  them  until  night,  when  I  agreed  to  attend  them  every  Sat- 
urday afternoon  and  every  other  Sunday  from  this  date  until  8*?  June 
1777  (If  it  please  God  to  spare  me)  for  four  pound  Virginia  currancy. 

Sunday y  gth.  After  breackfast  I  rode  to  Mf  McAlleys  and  teach' d  his 
son  to  write  untill  4  pm  and  then  came  home  in  the  evening. 

Freiday^  14th,  At  noon  Went  to  Jn?  McDearmons  and  had  6  Yd? 
stript  Cotton  warped  for  2  Veastcoats  and  two  handkerchiefs  all  prepared 
at  my  own  expence. 

Wednesday^  igth.  At  noon  went  to  snow  creek  and  the  boys  and 
dined  at  the  spring  on  Barbaque  and  fish.  At  5  pm  I  went  to  M"  Bat- 
taile  and  teac'd  until  \  an  hour  past  7. 

Wednesday  26th,  At  5  pm  I  went  to  M'  Becks  and  had  a  short  Coat 
cut  out  of  cotton  cloth  wove  Jeans.  I  bought  the  cotton  and  paid  for 
spinning  it  at  the  rate  of  2/6  per  lb.  and  one  shilling  per  Yd.  for  weaving. 

Sunday,  July  7th,  This  morning  I  rode  to  Mansfield  and  breackfast 
with  Mf  Reid  and  stayed  and  dined  with  him  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
and  I  rode  to  see  the  Rowgallies  that  was  building  where  we  met  with 
Mr  Anderson  and  Jacob  Whitely  and  went  to  Town  with  them  to 
Whitelys  where  we  Joyned  in  Compf  with  Mf  Wright  and  one  M'  Bruce 
from  King  George,  about  1 1  pm  we  brock  up  and  every  one  went  to  his 
own  home  as  I  did. 

Wednesday,  loth.  At  6  pm  went  to  M?  Battaile's  and  teach'd  untill 
sunset  and  then  return' d  home  and  soon  after  hea[r]d  a  great  many  guns 
fired  towards  Toun.  about  12  pm  the  Col?  Despatched  Anthf  Frazer 
there  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  [it]  who  returned,  and  informed  him 
that  there  was  great  rejoicings  in  Toun  on  Acco!  of  the  Congress  having 
declared  the  13  United  Colonys  of  North  America  Independent  of  the 
Crown  of  great  Britain. 

Thursday,  2^th,  I  imployed  this  morn*  and  forenoon  getting  Lead 
off  Snowcreek  house.* 

'  Probably  for  military  uses. 
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ceptional  and  picturesque,  at  the  expense  of  that  normal  line  of  progress, 
which  after  all  constitutes  the  most  important  part  of  history. 

Aside  from  the  defects  already  alluded  to,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
book  before  us  contains  no  maps  or  chronological  tables ;  also  that  the 
treatment  of  church  organization,  government,  discipline  and  worship  is 
regrettably  meagre.  The  proof-reading  might  have  been  more  carefully 
done,  and  there  are  occasional  slips  of  a  more  serious  kind,  in  statements 
of  fact.  Yet  on  the  whole  Dr.  Newman's  Ma/iual  will  be  welcomed  in 
many  institutions  where  text-books  are  employed,  and  it  is  sure  to  give 
better  satisfaction  than  most  bo6ks  of  a  similar  character. 

J.   WiNTHROP  PlATNER. 

A  History  of  Scotland  from  tlie  Roman  Occupation,  By  Andrew 
Lang.  Vol.  I.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.  1900. 
Pp.  xxvi,  509.) 

Dr.  Liebermann  has  lately  been  complaining  of  the  tendency  of 
English  students  of  history  to  produce  readable  essays  rather  than  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  laying  the  dry  foundations  upon  which  a  future  mas- 
ter may  build.  In  this  connection  Professor  Seeley's  denunciation  of 
**mere  literature  *'  is  remembered.  Literature  is  what  Mr.  Lang  has  ac- 
customed us  to  expect  from  him,  but  he  now  presents  himself  as  a  serious 
and  even  ambitious  writer  of  history.  In  this  capacity,  then,  and  in  no 
other,  must  he  be  judged. 

A  history  of  Scotland,  at  the  present  stage  of  historical  study  in  that 
country,  must  be  one  of  two  things.  Either  it  must  be  the  fruit  of  a 
scholar's  prolonged  and  painful  study  of  original  sources,  or  else  the  dis- 
cerning and  compact  restatement  of  results  obtained  by  specialists  work- 
ing in  various  parts  of  the  general  field.  In  the  first  of  these  classes  Mr. 
Lang's  work  cannot  be  included,  in  the  second  it  probably  will  not  oc- 
cupy a  distinguished  place. 

The  present  volume — a  second  is  promised — comprises  the  period 
from  the  Roman  occupation  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  field  is  wide,  but  perhaps  less  so  than  would  at  first  appear.  The 
dynastic  history  of  Scotland  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Celtic — or  non-Teutonic,  for  this  point  is  in  dispute — peo- 
ples of  North  Britain  under  Kenneth  MacAlpine  (844-860).  But  the 
national  history  of  the  Scots  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  older  than  the 
battle  of  Carham  (1018),  a  victorious  defeat  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by 
which  the  Northumbrian  kings  lost  the  province  of  Lothian  and  the 
Scottish  dynasty  was  swept  into  the  current  of  Teutonic  development. 
In  the  succeeding  century  the  marriages  of  Malcolm  Canmore  with  St. 
Margaret — ^a  princess  of  the  line  of  Cerdic  and  Alfred — and  of  David  I. 
with  that  Matilda  who,  as  heiress  of  Earl  Waltheof,  brought  a  dower  of 
claims  to  an  English  earldom,  definitely  mark  the  triumphs  of  Teuton 
over  Celt  between  Tweed  and  Forth.  Thus  a  Celtic  dynasty  sprung 
from  an  ancestor  half  Scot  half  Pict — and  so,  perhaps,  something  more 
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contribution.  His  constitutional  history  is  literary — not  to  say  jour- 
nalistic. He  has  relied  on  the  works  of  Robertson,  Skene  and  Innes, 
drawing  freely,  for  analogies — ^which  he  sometimes  regards  as  proof — 
upon  the  writings  of  Bishop  Stubbs  and  Professor  Maitland.  These  au- 
thorities, unfortunately,  he  has  not  always  read  with  care.  He  is  capable, 
for  example,  of  likening  Celtic  tribal  land  held  in  common  ownership  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  folcland  of  Kemble's  dreams  (p.  82),  although  Vino- 
gradofTs  teaching  has  reached  him  through  Maitland  (p.  86).  Again 
he  writes  of  peers  of  the  realm  in  the  eleventh  century  (p.  94)  and  of 
''the  important  sX2XMtt  de  tallagio  non  concedendo^^  (p.  185).  On  the 
intricate  question  of  boroughs  (p.  145  and  App.  D.)  an  amateur  is  less 
to  be  blamed  for  going  wrong,  but  if  Mr.  Lang  had  consulted  Professor 
Maitland' s  Township  and  Borough  he  would  have  seen  that  the  views  ad- 
vanced in  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond  have  not  passed  unquestioned. 
An  understanding  of  the  nature  of  tallage  would  have  resolved  the  diffi- 
culty raised  (p.  147)  by  the  burghal  contribution  to  the  ransom  of 
William  the  Lion.  This  lack  of  training  is  further  betrayed  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  title  of  Dauphin  to  the  heir  of  Philip  Augustus  (p.  119), 
and  in  the  ingenuous  belief  implied  on  page  253  that  the  Lex  Salica  pro- 
vides that  women  shall  not  succeed  to  the  crown  of  France, 

A  few  misprints  have  also  been  remarked.  Henry  II,  for  Henry  I, 
(p.  128),  Cariaverock  ior  Caerlaverock  (pp.  xxi,  189),  Loraine  iox  Lor» 
raine  (p.  308). 

On  the  whole  one  fails  to  understand  why,  with  Mr.  Hume  Brown's 

excellent  work  already  in  the  field,  the  present  book  should  have  been 

put  forth. 

Gaillard  Thomas  Lapsley. 

The  County  Palatine  of  DurJiam.  A  Study  in  Constitutional  History. 
By  Gaillard  Thomas  Lapsley,  Ph.D.  (New  York  and  Lon- 
don: Longmans,  Green  and  Co.      1900.     Pp.  xii,  380.) 

The  author  well  calls  his  book  A  Study ;  each  chapter  is  a  particular 
study  of  its  field.  It  is  only  as  a  series  of  studies  that  so  much  of  detail 
as  constantly  appears  can  find  justification.  Investigation  in  detail  is  of 
course  the  sort  of  work  expected  in  the  Harvard  Historical  Studies,  to 
which  the  subject  of  this  review  belongs.  Had  the  work  been  published 
as  a  history,  it  would  have  been  open,  on  this  point,  to  obvious  criticism, 
which  the  author's  modesty  and  good  sense  have  disarmed.  The  dis- 
tinction is  worth  drawing  and  emphasizing,  and  Dr.  Lapsley  deserves 
thanks  for  observing  it  and  so  helping  it  on. 

But  this  praise  must  itself  be  seasoned  with  criticism.  Surely  there 
is  a  distinction  between  the  work  of  the  antiquary  and  that  of  the  student 
of  constitutional  history.  The  pursuit  of  details  as  such  is  not  the  work 
of  the  latter ;  and  one  would  not  have  to  go  far  to  feel  that  the  author 
has  sometimes  lost  his  place.  The  origin  of  the  Durham  palatinate  in 
the  darknesss  of  pre -Norman  England  has  possibly  some  value  in  consti- 
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and  profit.  We  have  in  this  connection,  first,  the  Development  of  the 
Assembly,  then  the  Composition  and  Functions  of  that  body ;  following 
which  we  have  a  like  treatment  of  the  Council,  and  other  matters  of  in- 
terest pertaining  to  that  branch  of  the  palatinate. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  are,  for  us,  the  best  in  the  book.  The 
fifth  chapter  opens  indeed,  like  the  book  itself,  with  a  vain  thing,  a  too 
serious  delay  over  the  Development  of  the  Judiciary  from  635  until  1 195  ; 
at  which  latter  date,  or  a  little  before,  under  the  reforms  of  Henry  the 
Second,  the  subject  really  begins.  From  that  time  on  the  author  easily 
carries  the  interested  reader  through  a  long  category  of  courts,  until  he 
reaches  the  pie-powder  tribunals— of  which  no  more.  The  Transition 
from  a  Feudal  to  a  Royal  Court  is  well  told.  The  sixth  chapter  treats  of 
the  Palatine  Courts  in  relation  to  the  Royal  Judiciary,  and  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired ;  a  surprise  to  a  lawyer,  because  the  author  himself  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  man  of  law.  Here  will  be  found  all  the  details  of  judicial 
procedure,  much  of  it  extremely  technical,  and  all  of  it,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  accurate.  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  that  the  author  missed  the 
chance,  on  page  218,  of  remarks  on  foreign  attachment.  "It  is  ques- 
tionable," says  Dr.  Lapsley,  "whether  the  bishop  could  have  been  put 
to  exigent  or  outlawed  on  such  proceedings,"  proceedings  in  the  nature 
of  foreign  attachment.  Could  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  be  proceeded 
against  personally,  on  attachment  of  lands  of  his  in  New  York,  without 
service  of  process  on  him  ?  Chapter  VI.  closes  with  some  useful  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  Council  of  the  North  and  the  Palatine  Judiciary,  a  sub- 
ject of  which  the  author  has  since  shown  himself  a  master.  Here  the 
author  accordingly  deals  with  what  theologians,  in  another  way,  call  last 
things.  He  is  speaking  of  a  plea  of  land  in  the  palatinate  drawn  in  1547 
into  the  (royal)  Council,  and  closes  with  a  passage  which  we  must  quote. 
"This  tells  the  whole  story.  In  the  administration  of  law  the  palatinate 
has  become  a  negligible  quantity.  It  is  not  destroyed  or  swept  away  ; 
that  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  the  English  race, 
which  is  before  all  things  conservative  of  appearances ;  but  the  life  that 
was  in  it  has  gone.  .  .  .  The  living  organism  with  which  we  were  con- 
cerned has  become  a  heap  of  dry  bones. '  * 

The  final  chapters  deal  with  Financial,  and  Military  and  Naval,  Ar- 
rangements in  the  Palatinate.  Several  appendices  of  considerable  value 
follow,  the  last  one  a  full  bibliography. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  genuine  satisfaction.  The  Torrey  Fund, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  publication  of  it,  has  borne  no  better  fruit. 

Melville  Madison  Bigelow. 

The  History  of  Edward  the  77«>^(i 327-1 377).  By  James  Mac- 
Kinnon, Ph.D.  (London,  New  York  and  Bombay:  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.      1900.     Pp.  xx,  624.) 

Dr.  MacKinnon's  book  is  based  on  laborious  and  independent  in- 
vestigation of  sources.     No  phase  of  the  reign  is  entirely  neglected,  but 
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On  the  whole  this  is  one  of  the  most  feebly  constructed  books  we  re- 
member ever  to  have  read,  the  tone  of  reality  lacking  throughout.  And, 
what  in  fiction  is  unpardonable,  it  is  dull,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fourteenth  letter,  which  shows  much  brilliancy  of  imagination  in  its  por- 
trayal of  Napoleon,  whose  biography  must  be  rewritten  in  important  par- 
ticulars if  the  statements  made  here  are  true.  We  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  the  First  Consul  speak  of  his  youthful  days  at  Brienne  as 
"  the  only  really  happy  ones  "  he  ever  knew.     ^^^^^^  ^   hazen. 

Correspondance  de  Lc  Coz^  Evcqtie  ConstiUUionjiel  d*Ille-et-Vilainc, 
Publiee  pour  la  Societe  d'Histoire  Contemporaine.  Par  le  P. 
Roussel,  de  TOratoire.  (Paris :  Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils. 
1900.     Pp.  xiv,  430.) 

This  is  the  latest  of  a  series  of  over  twenty  volumes,  published  by  the 
Society  during  the  last  eight  years,  comprising  documents  relating  to  the 
French  Revolution.  This  volume  consists  of  176  letters  written  from 
November,  1790,  to  May,  1802,  preceded  by  a  brief  biography  by  the 
editor.  The  letters  throw  much  light  on  the  ecclesiastical  and  social 
conditions  of  the  period.  The  relation  of  the  constitutional  clergy  to 
the  papacy  is  not  clearly  brought  out,  and  we  suspect  that  some  letters 
and  other  documents  on  this  subject  have  been  omitted. 

The  writer,  Claude  Le  Coz,  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of 
1 791-1792,  one  of  the  few  bishops  who  had  taken  the  oath  to  support 
the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy,  and  a  leader  in  the  constitutional 
church.  Although  lenient  toward  the  clergy  who  had  refused  the  oath, 
and  desiring  peace  with  them,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  liberal  and 
independent  ideas,  defended  the  position  of  the  constitutional  clergy 
against  the  Pope  himself,  and  accused  Pius  VI.  of  having  provoked  a 
religious  war  because  the  latter  had  excommunicated  the  constitutional 
clergy  instead  of  trying  to  make  peace  between  those  who  had  taken  and 
those  who  had  refused  the  oath.  Le  Coz  was  a  zealous  partisan  of  Napo- 
leon, whom  he  lauds  to  the  skies,  and  from  whom,  even  as  First  Consul, 
he  expects  every  good  for  the  Church.  On  account  of  his  charities  he 
was  called  the  Father  of  the  Poor. 

Le  Coz  was  born  in  1740  in  a  village  in  eastern  Bretagne  and 
educated  in  a  school  of  the  Jesuits  at  Quimper,  where,  shortly  after  their 
expulsion  in  1762,  he  held  the  position  of  principal  until  1791.  In 
February,  1791,  he  took  the  oath  of  submission  to  the  Constitution  and 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  assermentes.  About  this  time  the  electoral 
assembly  of  Ille-et-Vilaine  deposed  the  bishop  of  Rennes  on  account  of 
his  refusal  to  take  the  oath,  and  elected  Le  Coz  in  his  place.  After 
some  hesitation  and  a  very  courteous  letter  to  the  former  bishop  and  a 
very  respectful  announcement  to  the  Pope,  he  accepted  and  was  conse- 
crated at  Paris  in  April.  In  September  he  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  where  he  made  several  speeches  and  served  until 
the  close  of  the  session  in  September,   1792.     During  this  period  we 
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the  progress  of  democracy."  The  interpretation  of  the  word  "polit- 
ical" as  used  in  the  title  is  very  broad.  The  work  "is  not  a  mere 
record  of  political  facts  and  constitutional  changes.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  define  a  political  fact.  .  .  .  Among  the  progressive  nations 
all  historic  events  have  in  the  end  a  political  significance ;  for  out*  of 
them  arises  the  whole  framework  of  government  and  constitutional  life. 
.  .  .  Accordingly  the  present  treatise  deals  with  all  the  varied  events  and 
happenings  that  make  up  the  story  of  a  nation's  life."  Nevertheless  the 
work  contains  much  less  of  things  which  are  not  in  the  stricter  sense  po- 
litical than  this  announcement  would  lead  one  to  expect.  At  another 
point  Professor  Sears  says  that  it  is  the  story  of  **  the  successive  triumphs 
of  popular  institutions"  that  he  wishes  to  tell.  His  theme  is,  therefore, 
the  growth  of  democracy.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that,  while  Pro- 
fessor Sears  is  not  always  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  and  methods  of  de- 
mocracy in  particular,  in  democracy  in  general  he  professes  the  utmost 
faith. 

Geographically  the  work  includes  every  country  in  the  world  where 
the  author  has  discovered  political  growth — in  some,  it  may  be,  only  po- 
litical disturbance.  Every  country  is  treated  separately  with  complete- 
ness, but  there  is  a  grouping  of  nations,  mainly  on  the  basis  of  racial  kin- 
ship. Book  I.  deals  with  continental  Europe  and  has  three  divisions : 
Part  I.,  "  The  Latin  Nations  ";  Part  II.,  "  Southeastern  Europe  and  Rus- 
sia" ;  Part  III.,  "The  Teutonic  Nations."  Book  II.  treats  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies ;  Book  III.  of  the  United  States ;  Book  IV.  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  America  ;  Book  V.  of  "  Unclassified  Countries," 
including  Liberia,  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  Japan,  India  and  Siam. 

The  arrangement  is  faulty  in  some  measure  in  that  it  is  not  the  log- 
ical order  of  the  growth  of  democracy.  The  author  emphasizes  national 
growth  in  the  view  that  most  writers  neglect  this  for  general  movements 
and  tendencies.  The  result  is  that  international  affairs,  and  movements 
wider  than  national,  are  not  so  clearly  and  systematically  handled  as  mat- 
ters purely  national.  There  is  more  or  less  interdependence  between  the 
separate  portions,  but  that  which  goes  before  is,  as  often  as  otherwise,  de- 
pendent on  that  which  comes  after,  and,  though  there  are  a  limited  num- 
ber of  cross-references,  it  would  be  a  decided  gain  if  they  were  more 
freely  used.  The  European  portion  gives  us  a  pretty  clear  though  brief 
account  of  the  development  in  each  nation,  though  means  and  processes 
are  often  left,  it  seems,  in  unnecessary  obscurity. 

The  part  on  the  United  States  is  necessary  to  completeness  according 
to  the  design  of  the  work,  but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  among  the 
numerous  brief  histories  of  the  United  States  a  much  better  account. 

It  is  hardly  justifiable,  even  from  the  author's  own  point  of  view, 
that  India  should  be  dismissed  with  a  treatment  scarcely  longer  than  that 
of  San  Marino  or  Andorra. 

The  author  usually  endeavors  to  be  fair,  but  his  own  opinions  are  fre- 
quently more  prominent  than  the  unbiassed  presentation  of  facts.  For 
example,  the  followers  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  last  presidential  campaign  are 
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* 

under  his  colors.  When  we  consider  the  small  army  that  a  one-track 
railroad,  apart  from  other  means,  is  thought  to  be  able  to  supply  over  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles,  the  task  in  trackless  Russia  may  be  partly  gauged. 
Charles  XII. 's  failure  could  not  deter  such  a  man  as  Napoleon  ;  nor  was 
the  campaign  too  bold  for  him  at  his  best.  It  had  in  fact  to  be  under- 
taken if  he  would  not  lose  his  prestige. 

The  Emperor's  original  idea  was  to  make  two  campaigns  unless  peace 
came  sooner — the  first  year's  to  Smolensk,  the  next  to  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg.  But  he  was  insensibly  led  on  to  crowd  more  into  181 2  than 
could  possibly  be  accomplished  if  luck  should  run  counter  to  him.  When 
he  reached  Smolensk,  and  there,  by  his  own  default,  failed  to  beat  the 
Russians  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  throw  them  off  their  line  of  retreat  and 
to  cripple  their  army,  the  campaign  was  practically  lost  \  and  to  con- 
tinue the  march  to  Moscow  was  unnecessarily  to  invite  disaster.  The 
diluted  victory  at  Smolensk  was  the  turning-point ;  even  the  Napoleon 
of  1805  could  not  then  have  saved  the  campaign;  it  was  the  poker- 
player's  instinct  which  carried  him  beyond. 

When  Kutusov  sustained  at  Borodino  the  bloodiest  defeat  of  modern 
days,  Napoleon  was  still  worse  off,  for  the  French  were  losing  their  pre- 
ponderance with  every  league ;  and  when,  in  hopeless  anticipation  that 
the  Czar  would  come  to  terms,  Napoleon  delayed  a  month  longer  in 
Moscow  than  was  safe,  it  was  his  lost  ability  to  gauge  facts,  his  disbelief 
in  failure,  bred  of  the  stupendous  successes  of  the  past,  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  his  indecisiveness.  With  the  same  old  mental  grasp,  he  was  in 
character  no  longer  the  same  man. 

All  this  Mr.  George  sets  down  so  clearly  as  to  give  us  a  crisp  view 
of  the  advance,  the  battles  and  the  horrible  retreat.  His  style  is  easy 
and  the  maps  suffice  for  the  general  reader.  But  he  is  distinctly  hyper- 
critical. To  the  true  Briton  Napoleon  remains  a  real  evil,  not  a  mere 
historical  character,  to  be  calmly  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  he  likes 
not  to  allow  him  overmuch  credit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Napoleon  was 
the  most  useful  man  of  the  century  just  closing.  Had  it  not  been  that, 
in  hostility  to  his  arch-opponents,  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  Napoleon 
spread  abroad  some  measure  of  freedom,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
would  be  any  instinct  of  liberty  on  the  Continent  to-day.  Someone  had 
to  mold  into  form  the  chaotic  ideas  of  the  new  departure  made  by  the 
French  Revolution,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  anyone  could  have 
done  so  better  than  Napoleon. 

The  Russian  Campaign,  in  conception,  was  far  from  being  as  wild  a 
scheme  as  Mr.  George  considers  it.  Should  an  Oriental,  unfamiliar  with 
the  momentous  twenty  years  from  1796  to  18 15,  read  this  book,  he 
might  almost  draw  the  conclusion  that  Napoleon  was  a  man  of  less  than 
common  power,  sense  and  judgment,  instead  of  being  in  our  days  what 
Caesar  was  to  antiquity.  In  this  the  work  lacks  a  strength  it  would  oth- 
erwise possess ;   but  in  all  else  it  can  be  commended. 

Theodore  Avrault  Dodge. 
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to  report  on  his  expedition.  The  report  being  favorable  he  was  ordered 
to  collect  colonists  and  soldiers  and  go  overland  to  establish  a  presidio 
and  mission  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  The  priest  Carets  accom- 
panied the  expedition  as  far  as  the  Colorado  river  and  from  there  he 
made  journeys  to  San  Gabriel  by  way  of  * '  the  Tulares  *  *  and  later 
journe)rs  eastward  to  the  various  Indian  tribes,  going  as  far  as  Zufti.  It 
is  the  diary  of  this  fifth  expedition  of  Garces,  conducted  largely  on  his 
own  instance  as  missionary  priest,  that  Mr.  Coues  has  translated.  A 
priest  named  Font  went  with  Anza  to  San  Francisco  and  kept  a  diary  of 
the  expedition,  making  a  creditable  map  of  the  country,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  this  book.  Mr.  Coues  announced  that  the  translation  of  the 
diary  of  Font  would  form  the  next  number  of  the  American  Explorers 
series.  Mr.  Coues  found  three  separate  sources  agreeing  in  general  in 
the  names  and  dates  and  general  geography  but  much  varied  in  some 
characteristics  of  general  narrative. 

The  first  (A)  is  Diario  del  Padre  Francisco  Garcis  in  the  Library  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  No.  7415  ;  (B)  Diario 
del  P.  GarcSs^  belonging  to  Dr.  Leon,  but  temporarily  in  the  custody  of 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hodges  ;  (C)  Diario  y  Derrotero  que  siguio  el  M.  R.  P,  Fr. 
Francisco  Garcis ^  etc. ,  from  Vol.  I.  of  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de 
Mexico.  The  last  is  the  only  printed  copy  until  the  present  translation, 
which  is  confined  strictly  to  manuscript  "A,*'  with  notes  from  the  other 
two. 

While  Anza's  mission  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Spanish  government, 
Oarers  and  his  priest  companion  were  more  directly  interested  in  the 
salvation  of  the  natives  and  the  extension  of  the  work  of  their  religious 
order.  One  can  scarcely  realize  the  difficulties  Garces  encountered  in 
his  journeys  among  the  wild  tribes,  his  only  companion  an  Indian  guide. 
Beyond  the  southern  border  of  what  is  now  Arizona  there  was  not  a 
white  man  in  the  entire  region,  over  which  roamed  the  savage  Apache, 
a  terror  to  whites  and  natives  alike.  Although  it  was  about  233  years 
after  the  first  Spaniards  crossed  the  line  of  part  of  his  travels,  and  nearly 
a  century  after  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  Kino  and  Ugarte,  there 
were  no  traces  of  Spanish  exploration  except  a  few  traditional  ideas, 
mostly  religious,  of  the  existence  of  the  Spanish  people.  The  journey 
was  made  at  the  time  of  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  American 
Revolution.  While  the  patriots  on  the  Atlantic  coast  were  gaining  lib- 
erty and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  nation,  Garces  was  attempting  to 
bring  into  subjugation  a  territory  eventually  to  become  part  of  the  do- 
main of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  hazardous  undertaking  and  con- 
ducted after  the  usual  blundering  methods  of  the  Spanish  regime,  for 
Garces  was  finally  beaten  to  death  by  the  people  whom  he  sought  to  be- 
friend. Nor  was  there  much  accomplished  by  the  apparently  aimless 
and  misjudged  expedition  of  Garces.  **  But,*'  says  Coues,  **  it  does  not 
lessen  our  respect  for  the  man,  that  he,  like  his  Indians,  was  the  victim 
of  the  most  pernicious,  most  immoral,  and  most  detestable  system  of  in- 
iquity the  world  has  ever  seen — the  Spanish  combination  of  misionero  and 
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interest  a  student  of  such  an  operation,  are  touched  upon,  if  not  speci- 
fied. The  author  has  made  a  diligent  search  for  truth  at  first  hand. 
About  half  the  book  is  an  appendix  formed  of  letters,  reports  and  other 
original  documents,  collected  from  various  sources  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  a  number  of  which  have  never  been  published  before. 
The  narrative  is  illustrated  with  a  colored  map  of  the  Highlands  showing 
the  strategic  positions  of  the  opposing  forces  and  Wayne's  line  of  march 
to  the  rear  of  Stony  Point ;  plans  of  Stony  Point  and  Verplank's  Point ; 
photographic  views  of  these  and  other  places  in  the  Highlands ;  and 
likenesses  of  Wayne  and  other  prominent  American  officers.  The  map 
of  the  Highlands  is  compiled  from  surve3rs  by  Washington's  geographer, 
the  originals  of  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society. 

Yet  with  all  this  documentary  evidence  and  the  author's  lucid  nar- 
rative before  him,  the  reader  may  find  himself  in  want  of  light  on  certain 
points.  The  plan  of  campaign  ascribed  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  is  based, 
as  the  author  candidly  states  (p.  43),  upon  a  letter  from  Clinton  dated 
September  9,  more  than  three  months  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
or  Clinton's  capture  of  Stony  Point ;  and  nearly  two  months  after  its 
close,  or  his  re-occupation  of  that  point  upon  its  capture  and  abandon- 
ment by  the  Americans.  A  perusal  of  Clinton's  dispatches  (pp.  31, 
109,  121,  123,  141,  142)  will  leave  a  critical  mind  in  doubt  as  to  how 
much  of  the  plan  referred  to  was  **  hind-sight "  and  how  much  foresight. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  warned  ten  minutes  in  advance,  the 
British,  as  Washington  said,  could  have  repelled  Wayne's  assault.  Only 
by  providing  in  the  most  minute  detail  for  every  possible  contingency, 
was  success  to  be  anticipated.  In  these  preparations  the  military  student 
will  find  the  main  lesson  of  the  operation  under  consideration,  a  lesson 
which  too  many  of  our  commanders  in  subsequent  campaigns  have  shown 
themselves  ignorant  of  or  incapable  of  applying. 

The  author  (p.  92)  discredits  the  "  story  of  the  neighborhood  that 
the  British  pickets  were  surprised  and  gagged  by  men  in  disguise  .  .  . 
The  tale,"  he  says,  "is  hardly  worth  considering  a  poor  tradition"; 
but  he  does  not  refer  to  Washington's  instructions  to  Wayne  (p.  155) 
for  a  vanguard  to  '*  .  .  .  secure  the  sentries,"  nor  to  Wayne's  order  of 
battle  (p.  159)  for  "an  officer  and  twenty  men  a  little  in  front,  whose 
business  will  be  to  secure  the  sentries." 

This  monograph  is  a  distinct  and  interesting  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  our  Revolutionary  War,  and  a  useful  work  of  reference  for  stu- 
dents of  a  subject  in  military  science  which  seems  to  be  gaining  in  im- 
portance, the  night  attack.  The  book  is  tastefully  bound,  printed  in 
open  moderate-sized  type,  and  provided  with  an  index. 

John  Bigelow,  Jr. 
VOL.  VI. — 10 
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qualities  as  essential  to  success  as  Seward's,  appeared  in  others.  Chase 
was  possibly  more  philosophical,  Sumner  more  learned  or  widely-read ; 
many  others  were  more  eloquent  in  speech ;  but  Seward  was  the  one 
leader  who  by  nature  and  training  was  best  fitted  to  gather  and  weld  to- 
gether into  an  effective  organization  the  deep  and  determined  forces 
which  from  1840  to  i860  gradually  brought  on  the  crisis  and  struggle  of 
civil  war.  Jealousies  of  contemporaries,  passions  heated  in  the  fierce 
blaze  of  war,  the  spirit  of  ''Thorough  "  pervading  so  many  sincere  minds 
at  the  end  of  the  armed  struggle,  the  current  notion  that  Seward  like  Clay 
was  only  a  politician  too  shifty  and  ambitious  to  be  trusted,  these  and 
other  like  influences  have  combined  since  Seward's  death,  as  they  did 
in  his  lifetime,  to  deprive  him  of  no  small  part  of  what  we  deliberately 
regard  as  his  just  share  of  honor  and  fame  as  a  leader  in  the  most  dramatic 
period  of  our  annals.  In  our  judgment,  the  highest  success  of  such  a  work 
as  Mr.  Bancroft's  was  probably  intended  to  be  and  certainly  ought  to 
have  been,  lay  in  dispersing  the  mists  of  detraction  and  misconstruction 
which  had  latterly  gathered  about  Seward's  character  and  career,  and 
presenting  him — the  man  and  the  public  figure — in  true  proportions  and 
in  clear  light — 

"both  in  time, 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good. ' ' 

Some  intimations,  if  not  authorized  statements,  reached  the  public 
in  advance  of  its  publication,  that  the  present  work  was,  so  to  say, 
written  from  the  inside,  with  access  to  and  use  of  documents  or  sources 
of  authentic  information  not  open  to  previous  writers  and  students.  Such 
forecasts  do  not  seem  to  have  been  warranted.  So  far  as  the  reviewer 
has  discovered  or  been  informed,  Mr.  Bancroft  has  here  dealt  with  no 
new  documents  and  has  presented  no  new  facts.  Under  these  conditions 
what  may  be  required  of  him  is  a  true  picture,  a  just  estimate,  a  readable 
narrative,  and  an  effective  setting  of  the  whole  in  the  framework  of  cir- 
cumstances, events  and  times  in  which  Seward  lived  and  worked.  Above 
all  else,  we  think,  his  part  as  well  as  duty  lay  in  giving  the  world  a  care- 
fully presented  and  well  avouched  estimate  of  Seward's  mould  of  charac- 
ter, his  moral  or  ethical  standards,  his  fidelity,  or  want  of  it,  to  principle. 
That  he  was  a  politician  is  certain ;  as  this,  was  he  merely  crafty  and 
self-seeking,  or  rather,  able  and  sagacious?  He  was  clearly  a  statesman, 
responsible  and  experienced  ;  as  this,  was  he  capricious  and  visionary,  or 
consistent  and  patriotic  ?  In  a  word,  was  he  only  an  opportunist,  or  was 
he  a  firm,  principled  statesman  and  political  leader  ?  It  was  not  required 
of  the  author  to  set  down  categorical  answers  to  these  inquiries ;  but  it  was 
the  part  of  a  new  study  of  Seward,  holding  a  half-way  place  between  a 
sketch  and  a  detailed  life,  to  put  before  us  clearly  and  fairly — more 
clearly  than  had  been  done  before — the  materials  of  a  safe  and  just 
judgment. 

Seward's  work  and  career  covered  two  separable  periods  of  time  and 
were  concerned  with  two  separable  lines  of  effort,  both  the  periods  and 
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scription  of  modern  Mexico,  the  prosperous,  hopeful,  powerful  nation 
which  is  attending  so  successfully  to  its  own  affairs  in  its  own  way.  This 
Mexico  of  to-day  was  made  by  the  French  Intervention.  Fifty  years  of 
unlicensed  independence,  liberty,  freedom,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
of  petty  politics  and  clever  soldiering,  of  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  that 
always  go  with  the  absence  of  responsibility,  had  discredited  Mexico  as 
completely  in  the  opinion  of  her  own  people  as  in  that  of  the  outside 
world.  The  national  health  required  for  its  constitution  a  purging  and  a 
shock.  The  United  States  thought  of  stepping  in  to  set  things  right ; 
France  actually  intervened.  The  result,  however  unpleasant  to  France, 
made  Mexico  a  nation. 

Under  Three  Flags  in  Cuba  ;  A  Personal  Account  of  the  Cuban  In- 
surrection and  Spanish' American  War^  by  George  Clarke  Musgrave. 
(Boston,  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  pp.  xvi.,  366.)  In  the  first  two-thirds  of 
this  interesting  volume,  were  names  and  dates  omitted,  one  might  imagine 
himself  perusing  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  ruthless  devas- 
tations of  Tilly  and  Wallenstein.  Among  our  numerous  war-books  this 
one  tells  us  most  about  the  patriotic  struggles  of  the  Cubans  prior  to  1898, 
and  about  the  iniquities  practised  upon  them  by  that  impulsive  Spanish 
cleaving  to  Cuba  whose  superlative  expression  was  found  in  Weylerism. 
Mr.  Musgrave  had  peculiar  advantages.  Sent  by  an  English  service 
journal,  he  landed  in*  Cuba  **awarm  sympathizer  with  Spain";  he 
served  with  the  revolutionists  and  studied  them  and  their  cause;  he 
repeatedly  crossed  the  lines,  underwent  grievous  danger  and  hardship, 
was  wounded  and  imprisoned,  was  barely  rescued  from  a  spy's  death  and 
finally  "deported  to  Spain,"  all  prior  to  our  declaration  of  war.  Thus 
equipped,  jie  gives  us  "a  plain  story  of  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices  of 
the  Cubans  for  their  freedom,"  and  herein  resides  the  chief  value  of  the 
volume,  intended  for  issue  in  1898.  To  us  Americans  who  have  lived 
through  a  mighty  war  where  humanity  always  triumphed,  and  where 
murder,  rapine  and  arson  did  not  follow  in  the  path  of  armies,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  so  much  savagery  could  have  been  committed  at  our  very 
doors  during  the  past  generation.  Cuba  was  worked  not  to  supply  the 
Spanish  treasury,  but  to  enrich  the  official^  temporarily  in  power  there — 
in  1890  Pando  told  the  Cortes  of  forty  millions  of  dollars  of  recent  defal- 
cations. That  the  native  Cuban,  a  descendant  of  Old  Castile,  should 
object  to  so  many  low-born  Spaniards  coming  to  despoil  him,  was  not 
unnatural ;  but  could  any  other  of  the  civilized  European  nations  have 
been  guilty  of  such  atrocities  under  the  shadow  of  free  America  ?  And 
yet  international  courtesies  in  either  continent  must  be  maintained  under 
trying  conditions.  All  this  is  now  past ;  let  us  look  to  it  that  our  regime 
shall  bear  better  fruit. 

The  sketches  of  Cuban  troops  and  commanders,  of  character  and 
manners,  are  interesting.  The  later  chapters,  devoted  to  the  war,  are 
less  fresh.  The  graceful  compliment  paid  to  *'  the  stupendous  tasks  at 
Santiago ' '  and  * '  the  amazing  valor  of  American  soldiers  ' '  makes  one 
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overlook  the  wearisome  flings  at  Shafter;  and  a  soldier,  if  not  a  war 
correspondent,  knows  that  ' '  defined  strategic  rules' '  have  often  to  yield 
to  circumstances,  whatever  **von  Moltke  may  have  advised  in  1870." 
The  moderate  criticisms  passed  on  our  War  Department  were  penned 
before  the  Boer  campaign,  and  Englishmen  now  know  more  about  the 
errors  of  war  than  then.  With  little  else  to  criticize,  this  is  a  thoroughly 
readable  book. 

Theodore  Ayrault  Dodge. 
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Mr.  William  Henry  Whitmore  died  on  June  14.  He  was  at  one 
time  an  editor  of  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register , 
fomided  the  Heraldic  Journal^  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  His- 
torical Magazine,  as  also  of  the  Prince  Society  and  the  Boston  Antiquar-  . 
ian  Society.  He  was  a  genealogist  of  note,  and  published  a  well-known 
catalogue,  entitled  the  American  Genealogist.  He  also  wrote  The  Cava- 
lier Dismounted;  Elements  of  Heraldry ;  and  a  History  of  the  Old  State 
House,  Boston. 

John  C.  Ridpath,  author  of  a  Popular  History  of  the  United  States, 
1 88 1,  and  of  many  popular  histories  and  text -books,  died  on  July  31, 
aged  59.  He  was  for  a  time  professor  of  history  at  Asbury  (now  De- 
Pauw)  University. 

Professor  Turner  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  gone  abroad  for 
a  year ;  during  his  absence  a  portion  of  his  work  will  be  performed  by 
Dr.  Carl  Russell  Fish. 

Dr.  Herbert  Friedenwald  has  resigned  his  position  as  chief  of  the 
manuscript  department  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Professor  Faulkner  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  William  E.  Dodd,  of  North  Carolina,  has  been  called  to  the  new 
chair  of  history  and  economics  in  Randolph-Macon  College. 

Dr.  N.  M.  Trenholme  has  been  elected  professor  of  history  at  the 
Western  University,  London,  Ontario. 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  in  press  a  work  on  Historical  Juris- 
prudence by  Guy  Carleton  Lee,  of  the  historical  department  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
systematic  study  of  the  growth  of  law,  tracing  the  contributions  made  by 
each  race  to  the  science  of  jurisprudence. 

One  of  Putnam's  recent  publications  (London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin),  is 
A  Brief  History  of  Eastern  Asia,  by  L  C.  Hannah,  the  material  for  which 
was  collected  while  the  author  was  master  of  the  English  school  at  Tien- 
Tsin.  Mr.  Hannah  begins  with  prehistoric  times  and,  with  great  brevity, 
traces  the  history  of  the  Asiatic  civilizations  to  the  present  day. 

ANCIENT  HISTOR7. 

A  new  fascicule  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum  has  ap- 
peared, devoted  to  Himyaritic  and  Sabaean  inscriptions. 

To  the  May  number  of  the  Classical  Review  Mr.  Thomas  Ashby 
contributes  a  general  account  of  the  results  of  all  the  latest  excavations 
at  Rome. 

MEDIEVAL  HISTOR7. 

In  the  Abhandlungen  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen,  phil.-hist. 
CI.,  III.  3,  Dr.  H.  Achelis  has  a  treatise  of  247  pp.  on  the  martyrolo- 
gies,  their  history  and  their  historical  value,  and  the  relation  of  the 
BoUandist  Acta  Sanctorum  to  the  Martyrologium  Hieronymianum, 
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of  Portland f   Vol.  V.;   Report  on  Manuscripts  in  the  Welsh  Language y 
Vol.  I.,  Part  II.;  and  Vol.  VIII.  (1598)  of  the  Report  on  the  MSS,  of 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 

Volume  LXIII.  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  is  now  pub- 
lished. With  this  volume,  which  extends  from  Wordsworth  to  Zuylestein, 
and  which  completes  the  dictionary,  are  published  indexes  for  the  first 
fourteen  volumes,  also  an  introduction  giving  an  account  of  the  incep- 
tion of  the  work  and  its  progress  during  the  last  eighteen  years. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Round  has  in  the  press  (Westminster,  Constable)  a  vol- 
ume of  Studies  in  Peerage  and  Family  History, 

Messrs.  Kegan,  Paul,  Trench,  Tnibner  and  Co.  are  to  publish  the 
essay  on  England  under  the  Protector  Somerset,  with  which  Mr.  A.  W.  Pol- 
lard recently  won  the  Arnold  Prize  at  Oxford. 

The  Successors  of  Drake,  by  Julian  Corbett  (Longmans),  designed  as 
a  concluding  volume  to  the  author's  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy,  is  in  press. 

The  Hakluyt  Society  has  published  The  Voyage  of  Robert  Dudley,  of- 
terward  styled  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Leicester  and  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, to  the  West  Indies,  i 5^4-1  sgs^  narrated  by  Captain  Wyatt,  by 
himself,  and  by  Abram  Kendall,  Master,  edited  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Warner  o^ 
the  British  Museum  (pp.  Ixvi,  104).  Of  the  three  narratives  indicated., 
the  first  is  derived  from  a  Sloane  MS.,  the  second  from  the  pages  of 
Hakluyt,  the  third  (practically  a  ruttier)  is  translated  from  Dudley's 
Arcano  del  Mare,  The  society  has  also  issued  The  Journey  of  William 
of  Rubruck  to  the  Eastern  Parts  of  the  World,  12^3-12^^,  as  narrated  by 
himself,  with  two  accounts  of  the  earlier  Journey  of  John  of  Plan  de  Car- 
pine  (pp.  Ivi,  304),  translated  from  the  Latin  and  edited  with  grea* 
learning  by  Hon.  W.  W.  Rockhill  of  the  U.  S.  diplomatic  service. 

Messrs.  Duckworth  and  Co.  publish  A  History  of  the  Baronetage,  by 
Francis  W.  Pixley,  F.S.A.,  registrar  of  the  Honorable  Society  of  the 
Baronetage.  It  appears  that  no  history  of  the  baronetage  has  previously 
been  written.  It  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  curious  that  simulta- 
neously there  should  appear  the  first  volume  of  a  work  called  TJie  Complete 
Baronetage  (Exeter,  Pollard)  by  G.  E.  C,  author  of  The  Complete  Peerage, 
This  first  volume  relates  solely  to  the  baronets  of  James  I.'s  creation. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  "Builders  of  Greater  Britain"  series 
(Longmans)  is  a  volume  on  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  by  Mr.  Hugh  E.  Eger- 
ton,  author  of  the  Short  History  of  English  Colonial  Policy,  reviewed  in 
a  previous  issue  of  this  Review  (IV.  588). 

Under  the  title.  Our  Fleet  To-day,  and  its  Development  during  the 
Last  Half -Century,  Captain  S.  E^rdley-Wilmot,  R.  N.,  has  prepared  a  re- 
vised edition  of  his  work  The  Development  of  Navies  during  the  Last 
Half- Century  (Seeley  and  Co.). 

Messrs.  Seeley  and  Co.  publish  General  John  Jacob ^  Commandant  of 
the  Sind  Irregular  Horse  and  Founder  of  Jacobabad,  by  Alexander  Innes 
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Under  the  title  Le  Drame  des  Poisons  (Paris,  Hachette)  M.  Fimck- 
Bientano  constructs,  upon  the  basis  of  his  researches  in  the  Bastille 
papers,  an  interesting  and  authoritative  narrative  of  the  case  of  the  Mar- 
quise de  Brinvilliers  and  of  the  great  poisoning  cases  of  1 678-1 682. 

M.  Louis  Wiesener  has  finished,  by  the  publication  of  a  third  volume 
(Paris,  Hachette,  pp.  503)  his  important  work  on  Le  Rigent,  VAbbi 
Dubois  et  Us  Anglais^  an  elaborate  examination  and  defence  of  the  policy 
of  Orleans  and  Dubois  based  on  the  documents  possessed  by  the  English 
Public  Record  Office  and  the  present  Earl  of  Stair  as  well  as  on  French 
sources. 

Though  refused  the  use  of  the  family  documents,  M.  Paul  Gaffarel 
has  succeeded  in  making  a  valuable  book  of  his  Prieur  de  la  Cdte-d^  Or 
(Paris,  Rousseau,  pp.  354),  describing  the  activity  of  Prieur  in  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  and  the  Convention,  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  metric 
system,  and  especially  his  important  labors,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety,  in  providing  munitions  of  war  and  organizing  their 
manu&cture. 

M.  Charles-Louis  Chassin  has  completed,  by  the  issue  of  an  eleventh 
or  index-volume,  his  monumental  Mtudes  Documeniaires  sur  la  Vendie 
et  la  CAouannerie  (Varis,  Dupont). 

The  most  important  recent  books  upon  the  military  history  of  the 
Napoleonic  period  are  M.  F61ix  Bouvier's  Bonaparte  en  Italiey  1796 
(Paris,  Leopold  Cerf,  pp.  745)  and  a  new  volume  by  M.  Chuquet, 
L  Alsace  en  1814  (Paris,  Plon,  pp.  479). 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  F.  Lot,  itudes  sur  Merlin; 
Les  Sources  de  la  Vita  Merlini  (Annales  de  Bretagne,  April,  July);  B. 
de  Mandrot,  Sur  PAutoritS  Hisiorique  de  Philippe  de  Commynes  (Revue 
Historique,  July,  September);  A.  Tilley,  Humanism  under  Francis  /. 
(English  Historical  Review,  July);  H.  Gelin,  Madame  de  Maintenon 
Convertisseuse  (Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t6  de  THistoire  du  Protestantisme 
Fran^ais,  1900,  4  and  5);  H.  S6e,  Les  Idies  Politiques  de  Finelon  (Re- 
vue d'Histoire  Modeme  et  Contemporaine,  L  6);  Father  P.  Bliard, 
Dubois  et  P Alliance  de  lyiy  (Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  July); 
A.  Cans,  Les  Idies  de  Talleyrand  sur  la  Politique  Coloniale  de  la  France 
au  lendemain  de  la  Rtvolution  (Revue  d'Histoire  Modeme  et  Contempo- 
raine, IL  i);  G.  de  Nouvion,  Talleyrand  Prince  de  Bintvent  (Revue 
Historique,  July,  September);  G^n^ral  Ducrot,  M,  Thiers  et  le  Giniral 
Ducrot pendant  la  Commune  (Le  Correspondant,  May  25). 


A  new  edition  of  Muratori's  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores,  edited  by 
Giosud  Carducci,  with  as  many  as  possible  of  the  texts  corrected  by  the 
aid  of  modem  editions  (though  apparently  without  new  collations  with 
the  manuscripts),  is  projected  by  the  publishing  house  of  S.  Lapi  at 
Citta  di  Castello. 
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extensive  array  of  documents  and  details,  together  with  **  biographical 
sketches  of  the  Trustees,  Faculty,  the  first  Alumni,  and  others. '  * 

The  Historical  Society  of  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  has 
published  its  second  volume  of  Historical  Sketches  (Norristown,  pp.  386), 
containing  papers  by  General  W.  W.  H.  Davis  on  the  battle  of  the 
Crooked  Billet ;  by  L.  Streeper  and  I.  C.  Williams  on  Lafayette  at  Bar- 
ren Hill ;  and  other  papers  relating  chiefly  to  the  Revolutionary  history 
of  the  region. 

Messrs.  Henry  Holt  and  Co.  will  publish,  this  fall.  The  German  and 
Swiss  Settlements  of  Pennsylvania^  by  Professor  L.  O.  Kuhns,  of  Wesleyan 
University. 

Mrs.  Jane  Baldwin,  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  will  publish  for  subscribers 
The  Maryland  Calendar  of  Wills — a  ready y  accurate,  and  complete  Ab- 
stract of  the  Wills  probated  in  Maryland  from  the  Time  of  its  Settlement, 
J 634,  to  the  American  Revolution,  The  edition  will  be  limited  to  three 
hundred  copies. 

The  July  number  of  the  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  contains  some 
entertaining  letters  written  in  1 781-1783  from  Paris  by  Mrs.  Ralph 
Izard  of  South  Carolina  to  Mrs.  William  Lee  of  Virginia;  an  inventory 
of  the  large  estate  left  by  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax  in  1782  ;  a  series  of  notes 
made  by  the  late  Conway  Robinson  from  the  records  of  the  Council  and 
General  Court  of  Virginia,  from  1641  to  1659  ;  Sainsbury  abstracts,  re- 
lating to  1 63 1  and  to  the  attempt  to  revive  the  Virginia  Company  ;  and 
continuations  of  the  Nansemond  and  Nicholson  documents.  The  latter 
are  of  value  for  the  history  of  the  Virginia  clergy.  Mr.  Robinson's  notes 
present  a  tantalizing  array  of  references  to  documents  once  existing  but 
unhappily  destroyed  in  1865.  Every  part  of  the  magazine  bears  evidence 
of  the  great  fund  of  local  knowledge  possessed  by  the  editor,  Mr.  W. 
G.  Stanard. 

• 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  a  new  ven- 
ture among  historical  journals,  contains  in  its  first  number  an  abstract  of 
land-grants  for  Chowan  County,  extending  from  1679  to  1803,  abstracts 
of  wills  probated  and  recorded  by  the  secretary  of  the  colony  from  1678 
to  1760,  and  other  such  materials. 

The  Publications  of  the  Southern  History  Association,  which  have  now 
become  bi-monthly,  contained  in  the  May  issue  the  journal  of  Thomas 
Nicholson,  a  travelling  preacher  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a  journal  con- 
sisting of  three  fragments,  one  relating  to  a  visit  to  Friends  on  Cape  Fear 
in  1746,  one  to  a  journey  to  England  in  1 749-1 751  and  the  third  to  a 
visit  to  the  Assembly  of  177 1.  It  is  the  earliest  of  journals  of  Southern 
Quakers.  A  further  instalment  appears  in  the  July  number,  and  con- 
tinuation is  promised. 

The  North  Carolina  Law  Journal  contains  an  article  entitled  North 
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Carolina  and  the  Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by 
Professor  K.  P.  Battle  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  South  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine,  No.  3, 
(July),  contains  continuations  of  the  papers  of  the  first  Council  of  Safety 
and  of  those  relating  to  the  mission  of  Col.  John  Laurens  to  Europe  in 
1 78 1.  It  also  prints  two  very  interesting  letters  of  Justice  William  John- 
son of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  addressed  to  Jefferson  in 
1823. 

The  Charleston  Year  Book  for  1 899  publishes  as  an  appendix  the 
Official  Correspondence  between  Brigadier-General  Thomas  Sumter  and 
Major-General  Nathanael  Greene,  1780  to  1783,  from  original  unpub- 
lished letters  loaned  by  the  Misses  Brownfield  and  by  General  Edward 
McCrady. 

Judge  Bethel  Coopwood's  dissertation  on  the  route  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
is  continued  in  the  July  number  of  the  Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  His- 
torical Association,  which  also  contains  some  characteristic  reminiscences 
of  Judge  Edwin  Waller  of  Austin. 

The  papers  of  M.  B.  Lamar,  first  president  of  the  republic  of  Texas, 
have  lately  been  deposited  with  the  State  Librarian,  and  appear  to  be  of 
great  historical  value. 

It  is  announced  that  Senator  John  H.  Reagan  of  Texas,  the  only 
surviving  member  of  the  Confederate  Cabinet,  is  writing  his  recollections 
of  the  Civil  War. 

The  present  month  will  see  the  dedication  at  Madison  of  the  magnifi- 
cent new  building  which  will  contain  the  library  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  and  that  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  principal  historical 
address  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

The  July  number  of  the  Annals  of  Iowa,  contains  an  article  upon 
Lincoln  at  Council  Bluffs,  in  1859,  and  also  one  upon  Gen.  Nathaniel 
Lyon. 

The  Quarterly  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  No.  2  (  June)  con- 
tains a  valuable  article  on  Our  Public  Land  System  and  its  Relation  to 
Exlucation  in  the  United  States,  by  Mrs.  Frances  Fuller  Victor,  and  a 
narrative  of  events  in  early  Oregon  ascribed  to  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  and 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him  for  purposes  of  defence. 

Professor  Blake  of  the  Territorial  University,  Tucson,  Arizona,  and 
geologist  of  the  territory,  is  engaged  upon  a  complete  bibliography  of  the 
territory,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Indian  tribes,  cliff-dwellers,  and 
Pueblos. 

In   the   July-October   number  of  the    Canadian  Antiquarian   and 
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Numismatic  Journal  the  chief  article  is  one  by  Mr.  Justice  Baby,  on 
**  L'Exode  des  Classes  Dirigeantes  a  la  Cession  du  Canada." 

The  Remarkable  Histofy  of  the  Hudson^ s  Bay  Company,  by  Dr.  George 
Bryce  (Scribner's),  is  a  book  which  has  been  many  years  in  preparation. 
It  deals  chiefly  with  the  operations  of  the  Company  since  1750,  and 
therefore  supplements,  rather  than  rivals.  The  Great  Company  of  Mr. 
Beckles  Willson.  A  classified  bibliography  of  literature  relating  to  the 
Northwest  is  furnished. 
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pher  Columbus  had  little  in  common  except  that  their  lives  over- 
lapped ;  but  those  two  dates,  1492  and  15 17, — the  landfall  at  San 
Salvador  and  the  theses  nailed  on  the  church  door  at  Wittenberg, — 
those  two  dates  began  a  new  chapter  in  human  history,  the  chapter 
in  which  is  recounted  the  fierce  struggle  over  the  establishment 
of  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  equality  of  men  before  the  law.  For,  speaking  generally 
but  with  approximate  correctness,  it  may  be  asserted  that,  prior  to 
the  year  1 500,  the  domestic  political  action  and  the  foreign  compli- 
cations of  even  the  most  advanced  nations  turned  on  other  issues, — 
dynastic,  predatory,  social ;  but,  since  that  date,  from  the  wars 
of  Charles  V.,  of  Francis  I.,  and  of  Elizabeth  down  to  our  own 
Confederate  rebellion,  almost  every  great  struggle  or  debate  has 
either  directly  arisen  out  of  some  religious  dispute  or  some  demand 
for  increased  civil  rights,  or,  if  it  had  not  there  its  origin,  it  has 
invariably  gravitated  in  that  direction.  Even  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
the  so-called  Great — ^that  skeptical,  irreligious  cut-purse  of  the 
Empire, — ^the  disciple  and  protector  of  Voltaire  and  the  apotheo- 
sized of  Thomas  Carlyle,^-even  Frederick  figured  as  "  the  Protes- 
tant Hero  ; "  while  Francis  I.  was  "  the  Eldest  Son  of  the  Church," 
and  Henry  VIII.  received  from  Rome  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the 
Faith." 

Since  the  year  1500,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  known  as  \ 
modem  history  has  been  little  more  than  a  narrative  of  the  episodes 
in  the  struggle  not  yet  closed  against  arbitrary  rule,  whether  by  a 
priesthood  or  through  divine  right,  or  by  the  members  of  a  caste  or 
of  a  privileged  class, — whether  ennobled,  plutocratic  or  industrial. 
The  right  of  the  individual  man,  no  matter  how  ignorant  or  how 
poor,  to  think,  worship  and  do  as  seems  to  him  best,  provided  al- 
ways in  so  doing  he  does  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others,  has 
through  these  four  centuries  been,  as  it  still  is,  the  underlying  issue 
in  every  conflict.  It  seems  likely,  also,  to  continue  to  be  the  issue 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  for  it  never  was  more  firmly  asserted  or 
sternly  denied  than  now  ;  though  to-day  the  opposition  comes,  not, 
as  heretofore,  from  above,  but  from  below,  and  finds  its  widest  and 
most  formidable  expression  in  the  teachings  of  those  socialists  who 
preach  a  doctrine  of  collectivism,  or  the  complete  suppression  of 
the  individual. 

That  proposition,  however,  does  not  concern  us  here  and  now. 
Our  business  is  with  the  middle  period  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  not  with  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth ;  and  no  matter  how 
closely  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  subject  in  hand,  space  and  time 
will   scarcely  be  found  in  which  properly  to   develop  the  theme. 
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was,  it  is  true,  the  immediate  cause  of  quarrel,  but  the  seat  of  dis- 
turbance lay  deeper.  In  another  country,  and  under  other  condi- 
tions, it  was  the  identical  struggle  which,  in  feudal  times,  went  on  in 
Great  Britain,  in  France  and  in  Spain,  and  which,  more  recently,  and 
in  our  own  day  only,  we  have  seen  brought  to  a  close  in  Germany 
and  in  Italy, — ^the  struggle  of  a  rising  spirit  of  nationality  to  over- 
come the  clannish  instinct, — the  desire  for  local  independence.  In 
the  beginning  Virginia  stood  forward  as  the  exponent  of  state  sover- 
eignty. Jefferson  was  its  mouthpiece.  It  was  he  who  drew  up  the 
famous  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798-99,  and  his  election  to  the 
presidency  in  1800  was  the  recognized  victory  of  the  school  of 
states'  rights  over  Federalism.  Later  the  parties  changed  sides, — 
as  political  parties  are  wont  to  do.  Possession  of  the  government 
led  to  a  marked  modification  of  views  ;  new  issues  were  presented  ; 
and,  in  1807,  the  policy  which  took  shape  in  Jefferson's  Embargo 
converted  the  Federalist  into  a  disunion  organization,  which  disap- 
peared from  existence  in  the  famous  Hartford  Convention  of  1 8 14- 1 5. 
New  England  was  then  the  centre  of  the  party  of  the  centrifugal 
force,  and  the  issues  were  commercial.  Fortunately,  up  to  181 5 
the  issue  between  the  spirit  of  local  sovereignty  and  the  ever-grow- 
ing sense  of  nationality  had  not  taken  shape  over  any  matter  of  dif- 
ference sufficiently  great  and  far-reaching  to  provoke  an  appeal  to 
force.  Not  the  less  for  that  was  the  danger  of  conflict  there, — a 
sufficient  cause  and  suitable  occasion  only  were  wanting,  and  those 
under  ordinary  conditions  might  be  counted  upon  to  present  them- 
selves in  due  course  of  time.  They  did  present  themselves  in  1832, 
still  under  the  economical  guise.  But  now  the  moral  issue  lurked 
behind,  though  the  South  did  not  yet  stand  directly  opposed  to  the 
advancing  spirit  of  the  age.  But  nullification — the  logical  outcome 
of  the  theory  of  absolute  state  sovereignty — ^was  enunciated  by  Cal- 
houn, and  South  Carolina  took  from  Virginia  the  lead  in  the  reaction- 
ary movement  from  nationality.  The  danger  once  more  passed 
away  ;  but  it  is  obvious  to  us  now,  and,  it  would  seem,  should  have 
been  plain  to  any  cool-headed  observer  then,  that,  when  the  issue 
next  presented  itself,  a  trial  of  strength  would  be  well-nigh  inevi- 
table. The  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty,  having  assumed  the  shape 
of  nullification,  would  next  develop  that  of  secession,  and  the  direct 
issue  over  nationality  would  be  presented. 

Almost  before  the  last  indications  of  danger  over  the  economical 
question  had  disappeared,  slavery  loomed  ominously  up.  They  did 
not  realize  it  at  the  time,  but  it  was  now  an  angry  wrangle  over  a 
step  in  the  progressive  evolution  of  the  human  race.  The  equality 
of  man  before  the  law  and  his  Maker  was  insisted  upon,  and  was 
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combining  the  two,  pointed  out  a  way  to  the  establishment  of  the 
rights  of  man  under  the  Constitution  and  within  the  Union.  While,  in 
a  general  way,  much  historical  interest  attaches  to  the  utterances 
and  educational  influence  of  those  three  men  during  the  period 
under  discussion,  the  future  political  attitude  of  Wisconsin,  then 
nascent,  was  deeply  affected  by  them.  To  this  subject,  therefore,  I 
propose  to  devote  some  space  ;  for,  deserving  attention,  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  heretofore  received  it.  In  doing  so  I  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  of  my  own  descent  from  one  of  the  three  I  have 
named ;  but  I  may  say  in  my  own  extenuation  that  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  indisputably  a  considerable  public  character  in  his  time, 
and  when  I,  a  descendant  of  his,  undertake  to  speak  of  that  time 
historically,  I  must,  when  he  comes  into  the  field  of  discussion,  deal 
with  him  as  best  I  may,  assigning  to  him,  as  to  his  contemporaries, 
the  place  which,  as  I  see  it,  is  properly  his  or  theirs.  Moreover, 
I  will  freely  acknowledge  that  an  hereditary  afHliation,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  was  not  absent  from  the  feeling  which  impelled  me 
to  accept  your  call.  However  much  others  had  forgotten  it,  I 
well  remembered  that  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  in  the  days 
of  small  things,  it  was  in  this  region,  as  in  central  New  York  and 
the  Western  Reserve,  that  the  seed  cast  by  one  from  whom  I 
claim  descent  fell  in  the  good  ground  where  it  bore  fruit  an  hun- 
dred fold. 

Recurring,  then,  to  the  three  men  I  have  named  as  voicing  sys- 
tematically a  message  of  special  significance  in  connection  with  the 
phase  of  political  evolution,  or  of  development  if  that  word  is  pre- 
ferred, then  going  on, — Garrison's  message  was  distinctly  moral 
and  humanitarian.  In  a  sense,  it  was  reactionary,  and  violently  so. 
In  it  there  was  no  appeal  to  patriotism,  no  recognition  even  of 
nationality.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  lofty  atmosphere  of  humani- 
tarianism  in  which  he  had  his  being,  I  doubt  if  Garrison  ever  in- 
haled a  distinctively  patriotic  breath  ;  while  he  certainly  denounced 
the  Constitution  and  assailed  the  Union.  He  saw  only  the  moral 
wrong  of  slavery,  its  absolute  denial  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  equality  of  men  before  the  law  and  before  God ;  and  the 
world  became  his, — where  freedom  was  there  was  his  country.  To 
arouse  the  dormant  conscience  of  the  community  by  the  fierce  and 
unceasing  denunciation  of  a  great  wrong  was  his  mission  ;  and  he 
fulfilled  it :  but,  curiously  enough,  the  end  he  labored  for  came  in 
the  way  he  least  foresaw,  and  through  the  very  instrumentality  he 
had  most  vehemently  denounced, — ^it  came  within  that  Union  which 
he  had  described  as  a  compact  with  death,  and  under  that  Constitu- 
tion which  he  had  arraigned  as  a  covenant  with  hell.     Yet  Garri- 
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The  time  now  drew  near  when  Wisconsin  was  to  take  her  place 
in  the  Union,  and  exert  her  share  of  influence  on  the  national  polity, 
and  through  that  polity  on  a  phase  of  political  evolution.  South 
Carolina,  by  the  voice  of  Calhoun,  was  preaching  reaction,  through 
slavery  and  in  defiance  of  nationality  :  Massachusetts,  through  Gar- 
rison and  Webster,  was  proclaiming  the  moral  idea  and  nationality 
as  abstractions ;  while  J.  Q.  Adams  confronted  Calhoun  with  the 
ominous  contention  that,  the  instant  he  or  his  had  recourse  to 
force,  that  instant  the  moral  wrong  could  be  made  good  by  the 
sword  wielded  in  defence  of  nationality  and  in  the  name  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

As  1848  waxed  old,  the  debate  grew  angry.  J.  Q.  Adams 
died  in  the  early  months  of  that  memorable  year ;  but  his  death  in 
no  way  affected  the  course  of  events.  The  leadership  in  the  anti- 
slavery  struggle  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
Constitution  had  passed  from  him  four  years  before.  He  was  too 
old  longer  to  bear  the  weight  of  armor,  or  to  wield  weapons  once 
familiar ;  but  the  effect  of  his  teachings  remained,  and  they  were 
living  realities  wherever  the  New  England  column  had  penetrated, 
— ^throughout  central  New  York,  in  the  "  Western  Reserve,"  and 
especially  in  the  region  which  bordered  on  Lake  Michigan.  Gar- 
rison still  declaimed  against  the  Union  as  an  unholy  alliance  with 
sin ;  while,  in  the  mind  of  Webster,  his  sense  of  the  wrong  of 
slavery  was  fast  being  overweighted  by  apprehension  for  nationality. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  war  of  criminal  aggression  against  Mexico  in 
behalf  of  Calhoun's  reactionary  movement  had  been  brought  to  a 
close,  and  the  question  was  as  to  the  partition  of  plunder.  On  that 
great  issues  hinged,  and  over  it  was  fought  the  presidental  election 
of  1 848.  A  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  that  was  the  first  elec- 
tion in  which  Wisconsin  participated.  The  number  of  those  who 
now  retain  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  canvass  of  1848,  and  the 
questions  then  so  earnestly  debated  are  not  many ;  I  chance  to  be 
one  of  those  few.  I  recall  one  trifling  incident  connected,  not  with 
the  canvass  but  with  the  events  of  that  year,  which,  for  some  reason, 
made  an  impression  upon  me,  and  now  illustrates  curiously  the  re- 
moteness of  the  time.  I  have  said  that  J.  Q.  Adams  died  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1848.  Carried  back  with  much  funereal  state  from  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  to  Massachusetts,  he  was  in  March  buried 
at  Quincy.  An  eloquent  discourse  was  then  delivered  over  his 
grave  by  the  minister  of  the  church  of  which  the  ex-President  had 
been  a  member.  He  who  delivered  it  was  a  scholar,  as  well  as  a 
natural  orator  of  high  order ;  and,  in  the  course  of  what  he  said  he 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  this  remote   region,  then  not  yet  admitted 
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The  election  returns  of  1 848  tell  the  story.  They  are  still  elo- 
quent. The  heart  of  the  movement  of  that  year  lay  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Vermont.  In  those  two  states,  taken  together,  the 
party  of  the  future  polled,  in  1848,  a  little  over  28  per  cent,  of  the 
aggregate  vote  cast.  In  Wisconsin  it  polled  close  upon  27  per 
cent. ;  and  this  27  per  cent,  in  Wisconsin  is  to  be  compared  with  1 5 
per  cent,  in  Michigan,  1 2  per  cent,  in  Illinois,  less  than  1 1  per  cent, 
in  Ohio,  and  not  4  per  cent,  in  the  adjoining  state  of  Iowa.  In  the 
three  neighboring  states  of  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  taken  to- 
gether, the  new  movement  gathered  into  itself  1 2  per  cent,  of  the 
total  voting  constituency,  while  in  Wisconsin  it  counted,  as  I  have 
said,  over  26  per  cent.  Thus,  in  1 848,  Wisconsin  was  the  Ver- 
mont of  the  West ;  sending  to  Congress  as  one  of  its  three  repre- 
sentatives Charles  Durkee,  a  son  of  Vermont,  the  first  distinctively 
anti-slavery  man  from  the  Northwest  Wisconsin  remained  the 
Vermont  of  the  West.  From  its  very  origin  not  the  smallest  doubt 
attached  to  its  attitude.  It  emphasized  it  in  words  when  in  1 849  it 
instructed  one  of  its  senators  at  Washington  "  to  immediately  resign 
his  seat "  because  he  had  "  outraged  the  feelings  of  the  people  "  by 
dalliance  with  the  demands  of  the  slave  power ;  it  emphasized  it  by 
action  when  five  years  later  its  highest  judicial  tribunal  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  '*  unconstitutional 
and  void."  At  the  momentous  election  of  i860,  Wisconsin  threw 
56  per  cent,  of  its  vote  in  favor  of  the  ticket  bearing  the  name  of 
Abraham  Lincoln ;  nor  did  the  convictions  of  the  state  weaken 
under  the  test  of  war.  In  1 864,  when  Wisconsin  had  sent  into  the 
field  over  90,000  enlisted  men  to  maintain  the  Union,  and  to  make 
effective  the  most  extreme  doctrine  of  war  powers  under  the  Consti- 
tution,^-even  then,  in  the  fourth  year  of  severest  stress,  Wisconsin 
again  threw  55  per  cent,  of  its  popular  vote  for  the  re-election  of 
Line*"'  .  A  year  later  the  struggle  ended.  Throughout  the  ordeal 
Wis  .onsin  never  faltered. 

Of  the  record  made  by  Wisconsin  in  the  Civil  War,  I  am  not  here 
to  speak.  That  field  has  been  sufficiently  covered,  and  covered  by 
those  far  better  qualified  than  I  to  work  in  it.  I  will  only  say,  in 
often  quoted  words,  that  none  then  died  more  reely  or  in  greater 
glory  than  those  Wisconsin  sent  into  the  field,  though  then  many 
died,  and  there  was  much  glory.  When  figures  so  speak,  comment 
weakens.  Look  at  the  record  : — Fifty-seven  regiments  and  thirteen 
batteries  in  the  field  ;  a  death-roll  exceeding  12,000;  a  Wisconsin 
regiment  (2d)  first  in  that  roll  of  honor  which  tells  off  the  regiments 
of  the  Union  which  suffered  most,  and  two  other  Wisconsin  regi- 
ments (7th  and  26th),  together,  fifth  ;  while  a  brigade  made  up  three- 
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here  than  in  Rome  and  Great  Britain,  is  the  only  safe  rock  of  empire. 
The  race  thus  educated  and  endowed  is  the  masterful  race, — ^the 
master  of  its  own  destiny,  it  is  master  of  the  destiny  of  others  ;  and 
of  that  crowning  republican  quality,  Wisconsin,  during  our  period  of 
national  trial,  showed  herself  markedly  possessed.  While  individ- 
uals were  not  exceptional,  the  average  was  unmistakably  high. 

And  this  I  hold  to  be  the  highest  tribute  which  can  be  paid  to  a 
political  community.  It  implies  all  else.  Unless  I  greatly  err,  this 
characteristic  has,  in  the  case  of  Wisconsin,  a  profound  and  scientific 
significance  of  the  most  far-reaching  character ;  and  so  I  find  myself 
brought  back  to  my  text.  As  I  have  already  more  than  once  said, 
others  are  in  every  way  better  qualified  than  I  to  speak  intelligently 
of  the  Wisconsin  stock, — of  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  brain 
and  bone  and  sinew  of  the  race  now  holding  as  its  abiding-place  and 
breeding-ground  the  region  l)ang  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
waters  of  the  upper  Mississippi, — ^between  the  state  of  Illinois  on  the 
south  and  Lake  Superior  on  the  north.  I  speak  chiefly  from  im- 
pression, and  always  subject  to  correction  ;  but  my  understanding  is 
that  this  region  was  in  the  main  peopled  by  men  and  women  repre- 
senting in  their  persons  what  there  was  of  the  more  enterprising^ 
adventurous  and  energetic  of  three  of  the  most  thoroughly  virile 
and,  withal,  moral  and  intellectual  branches  of  the  human  family, — 
I  refer  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  New  England  descent,  and  to  the 
Teutonic  and  the  Scandinavian  families.  Tough  of  fibre  and  tena- 
cious of  principle,  the  mixed  descendants  from  those  races  were  well 
calculated  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  a  natural  law ;  and  I  have 
quite  failed  in  my  purpose  if  I  have  not  improved  this  occasion  to 
point  out  how  in  the  outset  of  their  political  life  as  a  community 
they  illustrated  the  force  of  Stough ton's  utterance  and  the  truth  of 
Darwin's  remarkable  generalization.  By  their  attitude  and  action, 
at  once  intelligent  and  decided,  they  left  their  imprint  on  that  par- 
ticular phase  of  human  evolution  which  then  presented  itself.  They^ 
in  so  doing,  assigned  to  Wisconsin  its  special  place  and  work  in  the 
great  scheme  of  development,  and  forecast  its  mission  in  the  future. 

I  have  propounded  an  historical  theory  ;  it  is  for  others,  better 
advised,  having  passed  upon  it,  to  confirm  or  reject. 


There  are  many  other  topics  which  might  here  and  now  be  dis- 
cussed, perhaps  advantageously, — topics  closely  connected  with  this 
edifice  and  with  the  occasion, — topics  relating  to  libraries,  the  accu- 
mulation of  historical  material,  and  methods  of  work  in  connection 
with  it ;  but  space  and  time  alike  forbid.     A  selection   must  be 
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conquer  by  force  of  numbers — ^the  number  of  words  they  use.  I, 
the  other  day,  chanced  across  a  curious  illustration  of  this  in  the 
diary  of  my  father.  Returning  from  his  long  residence  in  England 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  he  attended  some  ceremonies  held  in 
Boston  in  honor  of  a  public  character  who  had  died  shortly  before. 
"The  eulog)',"  he  wrote,  "was  good,  but  altogether  too  long. 
There  is  in  all  the  American  style  of  composition  a  tendency  to  dif- 
fuseness,  and  the  repetition  of  the  same  ideas,  which  materially  im- 
pairs the  force  of  what  is  said.  I  see  it  the  more  clearly  from  hav- 
ing been  so  long  out  of  the  atmosphere." 

The  failing  is  national ;  nor  in  this  respect  does  the  American 
seem  to  profit  by  experience.  Take,  for  instance,  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  public  documents,  the  inaugurals  of  our  Presidents. 
We  are  a  busy  people ;  yet  our  newly  elected  Presidents  regu- 
larly inflict  on  us  small  volumes  of  information,  and  this,  too,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  in  the  long  line  of  inaugural  common- 
places but  one  utterance  stands  out  in  memory,  and  that  one  the 
shortest  of  all, — the  immortal  second  of  Lincoln.  Our  present  ^ 
chief  magistrate  found  himself  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion, 
in  his  last  annual  message,  in  less  than  eighteen  thousand  words ; 
and  in  the  Congress  to  which  this  message  was  addressed,  two 
senators,  in  discussing  the  "  paramount  "  issue  of  the  day,  did  so, 
the  one  in  a  speech  of  sixty-five  thousand  words,  the  other  in  a 
speech  of  fifty-five  thousand.  Webster  replied  to  Hayne  in  thirty- 
five  thousand  ;  and  Webster  then  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  brevity. 
So  in  the  presidential  canvass  now  in  progress.  Mr.  Bryan  accepted 
his  nomination  in  a  comparatively  brief  speech  of  nine  thousand 
words ;  and  this  speech  was  followed  by  a  letter  of  five  thousand, 
covering  omissions  because  of  previous  brevity.  President  McKin- 
ley,  in  his  turn,  then  accepted  a  renomination  in  a  letter  of  twelve 
thousand  words, — ^a  letter  actually  terse  when  compared  with  his 
last  annual  message ;  but  which  Mr.  Carl  Schurz  subsequently  pro- 
ceeded to  comment  on  in  a  vigorous  address  of  fourteen  thousand 
words.  Leviathans  in  language,  we  Americans  need  to  be  Methu-  ¥ 
selahs  in  years.  It  was  not  always  so.  The  contrast  is,  indeed, 
noticeable.  Washington's  first  inaugural  numbered  twenty-three 
hundred  words.  Including  that  now  in  progress,  my  memory 
covers  fourteen  presidential  canvasses  ;  and  by  far  the  most  gener- 
ally applauded  and  efifective  letter  of  acceptance  put  forth  by  any 
candidate  during  all  those  canvasses  was  that  of  General  Grant  in 
1868.  Including  address  and  signature,  it  was  comprised  in  ex- 
actly two  hundred  and  thirty  words.  With  a  brevity  truly  com- 
mendable, even  if  military,  he  used   one  word  where  his  civilian 
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ing  public  volume  after  volume  ;  but  the  great  masters  of  literary 
form,  in  history  as  in  poetry,  alone  retain  their  hold.  Thucydides, 
Tacitus  and  Gibbon  are  always  there,  on  a  level  with  the  eye  ;  while 
those  of  their  would-be  successors  who  find  themselves  unable  to 
tell  us  what  they  know,  in  a  way  in  which  we  care  to  hear  it,  or 
within  limits  consistent  with  human  life,  are  quietly  relegated  to  the 
oblivion  of  the  topmost  shelf. 

I  fear  that  I  am  myself  in  danger  of  sinning  somewhat  flagrantly 
against  the  canons  I  have  laid  down.  Exceeding  my  allotted  space, 
I  am  conscious  of  disregarding  any  correct  rule  of  form  by  my 
attempt  at  dealing  with  more  subjects  than  it  is  possible  on  one 
occasion  adequately  to  discuss.  None  the  less  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation, — I  am  proving  myself  an  American ;  and  having  gone 
thus  far,  I  will  now  go  on  to  the  end,  even  though  alone.  There 
are,  I  hold,  three  elements  which  enter  into  the  make-up  of  the  ideal 
historian,  whether  him  of  the  past  or  him  of  the  future  ; — ^these  three 
are  •learning,  judgment  and  the  literary  sense.  A  perfect  history,  )\ 
like  a  perfect  poem,  must  have  a  beginning,  a  middle  and  an  end ; 
and  the  well  proportioned  parts  should  be  kept  in  strict  subservience 
to  the  whole.  The  dress,  also,  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  sub- 
stance ;  and  both  subordinated  to  the  conception.  Attempting  no 
display  of  erudition,  pass  the  great  historical  literatures  and  names 
in  rapid  review,  and  see  in  how  few  instances  all  these  canons  were 
observed.  And  first,  the  Hebrew.  While  the  Jew  certainly  was 
not  endowed  with  the  Greek's  sense  of  form  in  sculpture,  in  painting 
or  in  architecture,  in  poetry  and  music  he  was,  and  has  since  been, 
pre-eminent.  His  philosophy  and  his  history  found  their  natural 
expression  through  his  aptitudes.  The  result  illustrates  the  supreme 
intellectual  power  exercised  by  art.  Of  learning  and  judgment  there 
is  only  pretense  ;  but  imagination  and  power  are  there  :  and,  even  to 
this  day,  the  Hebrew  historical  writings  are  a  distinct  literature, — we 
call  them  "  The  Sacred  Books."  We  have  passed  from  under  that 
superstition  ;  and  yet  it  still  holds  a  traditional  sway.  The  books  of 
Moses  are  merely  a  first  tentative  effort  on  the  road  subsequently 
trodden  by  Herodotus,  Livy  and  Voltaire ;  but  their  author  was  so 
instinct  with  imagination  and  such  a  master  of  form  that  to  this  day 
his  narrative  is  read  and  accepted  as  history  by  more  human  beings 
than  are  all  the  other  historical  works  in  existence  combined  in  one 
mass.  No  scholar  or  man  of  reflection  now  believes  that  Moses 
was  any  more  inspired  than  Homer,  Julius  Caesar  or  Thomas  Car- 
lyle  ;  but  the  imagination  and  intellectual  force  of  the  man,  combined 
with  his  instinct  for  literary  form,  sufficed  to  secure  for  what  he 
wrote  a  unique  mastery  only  in  our  day  shaken. 
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was  by  nature  an  investigator.  His  learning  and  philosophy  cannot 
be  called  sound,  and  his  earlier  manner  was  something  to  be  for- 
ever avoided :  but  he  was  indefatigable  as  a  collector,  and  his  pa- 
tience knew  no  bounds.  He  devoted  his  life  to  his  subject ;  and 
his  life  came  to  a  close  while  he  was  still  dwelling  on  the  prelim- 
inaries to  his  theme.  A  partisan,  and  writing  in  support  of  a  pre- 
conceived theory,  his  judgment  was  necessarily  biassed ;  while,  as 
respects  literary  form,  though  he  always  tended  to  what  was  bet- 
ter, he  never  even  approximately  reached  what  is  best.  He,  too, 
like  Macaulay,  failed  to  grasp  the  wide  and  fundamental  distinction 
between  a  proportioned  and  complete  history  and  a  thorough  his- 
torical monograph.  His  monumental  work,  therefore,  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  As  a  collection  of  monographs,  it  is  too 
condensed  and  imperfect  ;  as  a  history,  it  is  cumbersome,  and  enters 
into  unnecessary  detail. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view  Motley  is  unquestionably  the 
most  brilliant  of  American  historical  writers.  He  reminds  the 
reader  of  Froude.  Not  naturally  a  patient  or  profound  investi- 
gator, he  yet  forced  himself  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  his  great 
subject,  and  he  was  gifted  with  a  remarkable  descriptive  power. 
A  man  of  intense  personality,  he  was,  however,  defective  in  judg- 
ment, if  not  devoid  of  the  faculty.  He  lacked  calmness  and 
method.  He  could  describe  a  siege  or  a  battle  with  a  vividness 
which,  while  it  revealed  the  master,  revealed  also  the  historian's 
limitations.  With  a  distinct  sense  of  literary  form,  he  was  unable 
to  resist  the  temptations  of  imagination  and  sympathy.  His  taste 
was  not  severe ;  his  temper  the  reverse  of  serene.  His  defects  as 
an  historian  were  consequently  as  apparent  as  are  his  merits  as  a 
writer. 

Of  Palfrey,  the  historian,  I  would  speak  with  the  deep  personal 
respect  I  entertained  for  the  man.  A  typical  New  Englander,  a 
victim  almost  of  that  ''terrible  New  England  conscience,"  he  wrote 
the  history  of  New  England.  A  scholar  in  his  way  and  the  most 
patient  of  investigators,  he  had,  as  an  historian,  been  brought  up  in 
a  radically  wrong  school,  that  of  New  England  theology.  There 
was  in  him  not  a  trace  of  the  skeptic  ;  not  a  suggestion  of  the 
humorist  or  easy-going  philosopher.  He  wrote  of  New  England 
from  the  inside  and  in  close  sympathy  with  it.  Thus,  as  respects 
learning,  care  and  accuracy,  he  was  in  no  way  deficient,  while  he 
was  painstaking  and  conscientious  in  the  extreme.  His  training  and 
mental  characteristics,  however,  impaired  his  judgment,  and  he  was 
quite  devoid  of  any  sense  of  form.  The  investigator  will  always 
have  recourse  to  his  work ;    but,  as  a  guide,  its  value  will  pass 
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has  been  made  by  his  consent.  The  British  avoid  the  trouble  we 
have  by  declaring  in  writing  on  the  passport  of  every  Turkish  sub- 
ject naturalized  in  Great  Britain  that  it  is  not  valid  on  return  of  the 
bearer  to  Turkey.* 

Until  the  government  of  Turkey  undergoes  important  improve- 
ments, and  especially  until  justice  is  more  impartially  administered 
by  her  courts,  it  will  not  be  prudent  for  the  western  Powers  to  make 
exactly  such  treaties  with  her  as  they  may  properly  make  with  each 
other.  The  difference  between  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan nations  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  the  Christian 
nations  on  the  other  is  so  marked  that  the  relations  between  the 
two  must  long  be  determined  by  treaties  breathing  something  of 
the  spirit  of  the  old  Capitulations. 

James  B.  Angell. 

1  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  following  provision  in  the  British  Naturalization  Act 
of  1870.  "  An  alien  to  whom  a  certificate  of  naturalization  is  granted  .  .  shall  not, 
within  the  limits  of  the  foreign  state  of  which  he  was  a  subject  previously  to  obtaining  his 
certificate  of  naturalization,  be  deemed  to  be  a  British  subject  unless  he  has  ceased  to  be 
a  subject  of  that  state  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  thereof,  or  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  to  that 
eflcct" 
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mere  mass-meetings  and  unorganized,  but  the  unorganized  mass- 
meeting  leads  directly  to  the  organized  nominating  convention. 

Thus  while  the  old  method,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  retained 
its  hold  rather  firmly  in  the  rural  districts  and  the  upper  counties, 
the  new  method  had  attained  its  first  distinctive  form,  at  least 
within  the  city  of  New  Yohk.  The  Revolution  itself  gave  a  power- 
ful impetus  to  the  new  method,  and  practically  destroyed  the  old.  It 
destroyed  the  old  by -breaking  up  and  driving  out  the  old  aristocracy  ; 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  new  by  teaching  a  minority  the  uses  of 
formal  organization — mass-meetings,  committees,  resolutions,  chair- 
manships, and  rules  of  order.  When  the  Revolution  was  over,  and 
the  new  elective  offices  were  to  be  filled,  these  lessons  were  not 
forgotten. 

Carl  Becker. 
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/.  Diary  of  Samuel  Cooper^  ^775-^^776^ 

Samuel  Cooper,  the  writer  of  this  diary,  was  one  of  the  distin- 
guished men  of  the  American  Revolution.  Born  in  Boston,  March 
28,  1725,  he  was  the  second  son  and  third  child  of  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Cooper,*  by  his  wife  Judith,  daughter  of  Samuel  Sewall,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  province.  His  grandmother,  Mehetabel  Cooper,  **  the 
woman,"  as  Dr.  Colman  said  on  her  death,  "that  one  would 
have  wished  to  be  bom  of,"  was  niece  and  coheir  to  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Stoughton,  her  mother  being  a  daughter  of  Israel  Stough- 
ton,  lieutenant-colonel  of  Rainborowe's  regiment,  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary army.  After  completing  his  preparatory  studies  at  the  Public 
Latin  School,  he  entered  Harvard  College,  and  was  graduated 
thence  in  1743,  in  the  same  class  with  James  Otis.  The  year  fol- 
lowing he  was  called  to  the  ministry,  being  chosen,  despite  his 
youth,  to  succeed  his  father,  recently  deceased,  as  associate  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Brattle  Street  (by  the  Mathers  stigmatized  as  the 
"  Manifesto"  Church),  of  which  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Cooper,* 
was  a  founder.  On  May  21,  1746,  he  was  ordained,  and  at  the 
death  of  his  colleague,  Dr.  Colman,  the  next  year,  became  pastor, 
and  continued  as  such  until  his  own  death,  December  29,  1783. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  Harvard  College  from  1767  to  1783,  and  on  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Locke  was  elected  to  the  presidency,  but  de- 
clined the  office,  as  his  father  had  done  thirty-seven  years  before  on 
the  death  of  President  Wadsworth.  From  1758  to  1770,  and 
again  from  1777  to  1783,  he  was  chaplain  to  the  General  Court. 
One  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences in  1780,  he  was  its  vice-president  from  that  year  until  his 
death.  In  1750  he  received  from  Yale  College  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  M.A.,  and  in  1767  that  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

He  was  one  of  those  to  whom  the  confidential  letters  of  Gover- 
nor Hutchinson  were  shown ;  though  from  his  own  testimony,  it 

*The  original  diary  is  in  the  possession  of  Marvin  M.  Taylor^  Esq.,  of  Worcester, 
by  whom  it  was  kindly  lent  to  me.  His  wife,  the  late  Mrs.  H.  Emilie  Taylor,  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  writer. 

*Some  account  of  Dr.  Cooper's  family  may  be  found  in  the  N,  E.  Hist,  Geneal. 
Reg.,  XLIV.  53;  XLIX.  385. 

(301) 
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the  investigation  of  historical  materials.  The  curriculum  suggested  would 
provide  courses  in  methodology,  palaeography  and  diplomatics,  the 
bibliography  of  printed  and  manuscript  sources,  and  would  also  include 
archaeology,  epigraphy,  and  numismatics.  The  council  proposes  the 
formation  of  a  general  committee  to  consider  the  project. 

The  British  Government  has  published  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls, 
Edward  III,,  133 7- 1339;  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (^Venetian) ^  Vol. 
X.,  1 603-1 60  7  ;  Calendar  of  Treasury  Books  a  fid  Papers,  173  5- 1738; 
a  report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  on  the  Manuscripts  of 
Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  and  Vol.  2>S  (i 895-1 896)  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  State  Papers. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts  has  published  a 
third  volume  (pp.  li,  710)  of  its  calendar  of  the  papers  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Fortescue  of  Dropmore,  edited  by  Mr.  Walter  FitzPatrick,  with  a  preface 
for  both  Vol.  H.  and  Vol.  HI.  The  main  text  of  the  volume  covers  the 
years  1795,  ^79^  ^^^  i797-  ^"^  many  earlier  papers,  1 787-1 796,  have 
been  discovered  at  Dropmore  since  Vol.  H.  was  printed,  and  these  are 
now  incorporated  in  an  appendix.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  book  is  a 
highly  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  diplomacy  of  Eng- 
land under  Grenville. 

Messrs.  Longmans  announce  for  early  publication  Vol.  HL  (1654- 
1656)  of  Dr.  S.  R.  Gardiner's  History  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Pro- 
tectorate; and  The  Sources  and  Literature  of  English  History,  to  1485, 
by  Professor  Charles  Gross,  of  Harvard ;  and  A  Critical  Examination  of 
Irish  History,  by  T.  Dunbar  Ingram. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  of  which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1890,  has  now  reached 
its  third  (Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  Rolls  Series),  which,  beside  continuing 
those  in  the  treasury  of  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  court  of  augmenta- 
tions and  court  of  chancery,  gives  others  from  the  queen's  remembrancer's 
department  of  the  exchequer.  Fifteen  thousand  deeds  have  now  been 
catalogued. 

The  Pipe  Roll  Society  has  published  The  Feet  of  Fines  of  the  Tenth 
Year  of  the  Reign  of  Richard  I,  and,  announcing  that  its  funds  are  ex- 
hausted, and  that  it  will  publish  nothing  more,  has  dissolved. 

Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  and  Co.  will  publish  a  new  edition  of 
The  Paston  letters^  1422-1^0^^  in  which  the  separate  prefaces  and  intro- 
ductions to  the  three  volumes  by  the  editor,  Mr.  James  Gairdner,  will 
be  superseded  by  a  general  preface  and  a  general  introduction  in  a  vol- 
ume by  itself.  This  volume  will  also  contain  a  supplement,  in  which  the 
Roydon  Hall  letters  will  be  printed  from  the  original  MSS.  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  with  a  few  other  originals  hitherto  unedited. 

Students  of  the  history  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  will  be  glad  to  know 
of  the  publication  (London,  J.   Clarke)  of  Mr.  F.  J.   Powicke's  Henry 
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ITALT,  SPAIN. 

Hoepli  of  Milan  has  undertaken  to  produce,  in  a  series  of  volumes, 
a  history  of  Italy,  which  shall  be  scientific  in  spirit  while  popular  in  form. 
The  most  recent  of  these  volumes  is  Le  Invasione  Barbaric  he  in  Italia , 
by  Professor  Pasquale  Villari,  giving  an  account  of  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  and  proceeding  to  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  in  800. 

The  Rulers  of  the  South  ;  Sicily y  Calabria,  Malta ,  in  two  volumes,  by 
F.  Marion  Crawford  (The  Macmillan  Co. )  is  a  companion  work  to  the 
author's  Ave  Roma  Immortalisy  and  deals  in  a  similar  manner  with  his- 
tory and  legends. 

The  Archivio  delta  R.  Societd  Romana  di  Storia  Patria  contains  an 
"Iter  Italicum  "  of  Arnold  von  Buchell,  1565-1645,  a  document  of 
great  interest  for  the  topography  of  Rome  in  the  sixteenth  century,  pre- 
served at  Utrecht.  It  bears  date  1587.  Dr.  P.  Fedele  presents  the  first 
part  of  a  series  of  documents  of  Santa  Maria  Nova,  982-1100.  The 
documents  of  the  monastery  of  San  Silvestro  de  Capite,  and  those  pub- 
lished by  Tomassetti  on  the  Campagna  are  continued.  The  society  has 
in  preparation  an  edition  of  the  Liber  Hystoriarum  Romanarum  and  Vol. 
I.  (Vols.  II. -V.  having  already  been  published)  of  the  Regesto  di  Fatfa, 

Part  II.  of  Dr.  R.  Davidsohn*s  Forschungen  zur  Geschichte  von  Florenz 
(Berlin,  Mittler,  pp.  352)  consists  of  a  calendar,  with  some  papers  re- 
produced in  full,  of  documents  of  San  Gemignano  dating  from  13 18  to 

1341. 

Dr.  Max  Immich's /^tz/j/  Innocenz  Xl.y  i6y 6-168^;  Beitragezur  Ge- 
schichte seiner  Politik  und  zur  Charakteristik  seiner  Personlichkeit  (Berlin, 
Speyer  und  Peters),  continues  his  study  of  that  pope's  diplomacy,  al- 
ready mentioned  in  these  pages,  by  an  endeavor  to  account  for  his  policy. 

In  the  Revue  Historique  for  September  Don  Rafael  Altamira  gives  a 
summary  review  of  Spanish  historical  publications,  both  books  and  ar- 
ticles, of  the  years  1897  and  1898. 

Messrs.  Lea  Brothers  and  Co.  (Philadelphia)  will  publish  shortly  The 
Moris  cos  of  Spain,  Their  Conversion  and  Expulsion,  by  Henry  Charles 
Lea,  LL.D.  The  author  has  used  documents  from  the  Spanish  archives, 
and  purposes  to  give  a  connected  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  this  re- 
markable people. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals  :  J.  Schnitzer,  Zur  Geschichte  der 
Sklaverei  zu  Florenz  im  fiinfzehnten  Jahrhundert  (Romische  Quartal- 
schrift,  XIV.  1-2);  J.  Schnitzer,  Zur  Geschichte  Alexanders  VI.  (His- 
torisches  Jahrbuch,  1900,  i);  Sulla  Via  de  Roma  ;  Da  A spromonte  a  Men- 
tana  ;  Documenti  Inediti  (Nuova  Antologia,  June  15);  H.  L^onardon, 
Prim  et  la  Candidature  Hohenzollern  (Revue  Historique,  November);  A. 
R.  Whiteway,  Customs  of  the  Western  Pyrefues  (English  Historical  Re- 
view, October), 
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than  now,  as  we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  another  Christian  century 
and  look  across  it  to  the  near  close  of  another  millennium  ? 

The  earliest  author,  and  the  only  pre-modern  one,  in  whose 
pages  has  been  found  any  mention  of  a  panic  at  the  year  looo  is 
the  German  abbot  Joannes  Tritemius,  who  lived  and  wrote  just  as 
the  fifteenth  century  was  changing  to  the  sixteenth.  In  his  chronicle 
of  the  world,  the  Annates  Hirsaugienses,  as  it  now  lies  before  us, 
there  is,  in  the  passage  devoted  to  the  year  lOOO,  this  sentence : 
"  In  this  year  a  terrible  comet  appeared,  which  by  its  look  terrified 
many,  who  feared  that  the  last  day  was  at  hand ;  inasmuch  as  sev- 
eral years  before  it  had  been  predicted  by  some,  deluded  by  a  false 
calculation,  that  the  visible  world  would  end  in  the  year  of  Christ  ^ 
lOOO."  But,  as  this  chronicle,  left  in  manuscript  by  its  author,  was 
never  printed  in  full  till  1690,  as  the  abridged  form  earlier  printed 
says  nothing  of  this  panic,  even  mentioning  the  comet  in  another 
connection,  and  as  by  1690  the  belief  in  such  a  panic  was  already 
in  vogue  from  other  sources,  there  is  much  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  sentence  belongs  not  to  Tritemius  but  to  his  seventeenth-century 
editors.  Whether  his  or  not,  it  should  perhaps  be  brought  into 
connection  with  an  earlier  passage,  under  the  year  960,  which  tells 
of  the  appearance  at  the  council  of  princes  in  Worms  of  a  Thuringian 
hermit,  named  Bernhard,  well  versed  in  the  scriptures  and  popularly 
venerated  as  a  saint,  who  declared  it  revealed  to  him  that  the  end 
of  the  world  was  already  at  hand.  Some,  says  Tritemius,  thought 
him  an  inspired  prophet,  while  others  laughed  at  him  as  a  man  out 
of  his  mind  or  swollen  by  self-conceit. 

But  the  first  book  to  publish  to  the  world  the  millennial  terror 
was  the  famous  Annaies  Ecclesiastici  of  Cardinal  Baronius,  in  1605. 
Beginning  with  the  year  looi  the  eleventh  volume  of  his  great 
work,  he  opens  it  with  the  statement  that  this  year,  the  first  of  a 
new  century,  had  been  by  some  "foretold  as  the  world's  last,  or 
nigh  thereto,  when  Antichrist  should  be  revealed;"  and  he  quotes 
in  full  from  the  tenth-century  abbot,  Abbo  of  Fleury,  a  passage 
telling  how  while  he  was  yet  a  youth  he  heard  in  Paris  a  preacher 
declare  that  at  the  end  of  the  thousandth  year  Antichrist  should 
come  and  not  long  after  him  the  Judgment,*  and  how  once  in  Lx>r- 
rainc  there  had  spread  a  report  that  when  Annunciation  Day 
should  fall  on  Good  Friday  the  end  of  the  world  would  arrive.  To 
this,  from  Sigcbcrt  of  Gembloux  he  adds  a  list  of  the  prodigies  seen 
in  the  year  1000,  remarking  that  these  might  well  seem  heralds  of 

'  *'  De  fine  ({ucxjue  mundi  coram  populo  sermonem  in  Ecclesia  Parisiorum  ado- 
lescentuluK  audivi,  c{uod  statim,  Hnito  mille  annorum  numero,  Antichristus  adveniret,  et 
non  longo  ix)st  tempore,  universale  judicium  succederet." 
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Is  it  so  strange,  then,  that  the  panic  of  the  year  looo  is  only  a 
nightmare  of  modern  scholars  ? 

But  there  is  another  myth  of  the  year  looo  whose  relation  to 
the  Crusades  is  more  patent.  Among  the  letters  of  Gerbert,  who 
in  that  year  sat  upon  the  papal  throne  as  Silvester  II.,  there  has 
come  down  to  us  a  curious  document.  It  beare  no  date  of  year  or 
place,  and  only  its  presence  there  suggests  its  authorship.  "  She 
who  is  Jerusalem  " — for  so  the  document  begins — appeals  to  the 
universal  church  for  aid.  At  first  glance  its  fervid  phrases  seem  a 
call  to  arms  against  her  pagan  spoilers,  and  in  it  scholars  long  saw 
the  earliest  suggestion  of  the  Crusades.  It  was  imputed  to  the 
pope  among  whose  papers  it  was  found,  and  some  believed  that  it 
was  the  terrors  of  the  year  i  coo  which  had  called  it  forth.  It  has, 
however,  nothing  in  common  with  a  papal  utterance,  and  those  who 
were  content  to  count  it  Gerbert's  were  by  no  means  agreed  to 
count  it  his  as  Pope.  In  1877  that  arch-skeptic  Julius  Harttung 
(later  Pflugk-Harttung)  denied  it  to  him  altogether,  advancing 
much  cogent  argument  to  prove  it  an  effusion  of  a  century  later 
which  had  somehow  strayed  into  Gerbert's  papers.^  In  1881  his 
view  received  the  weighty  adhesion  of  Count  Paul  Riant,  who 
strengthened  it  by  further  argument.  ^  Their  verdict  met  accept- 
ance at  the  hands  of  other  scholars,  including  the  authoritative  ed- 
itors of  the  Papal  Regesta,  ^  though  Heinrich  von  Sybel  refused  to 
be  convinced.  But  in  1889  that  prince  of  historical  mousers,  the 
lamented  Julien  Havet,  propounded  a  more  satisfying  theory.  * 
It  is  not.  he  points  out,  a  call  to  arms,  but  only  a  call  for  money — 
**a  sort  of  circular,  meant  to  be  carried  about  by  a  collector  of 
alms  for  the  Christian  establishments  at  Jerusalem."  It  may  well 
have  been  written,  Havet  thinks,  by  Gerbert,  but  probably  in  the 
spring  of  984,  long  before  his  papacy,  and  perhaps  for  the  use  of 
his  friend  the  abbot  Guarin.  known  to  have  been  interested  in  this 
collection  of  alms  for  the  Holy  Land. 

So  passes  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  antecedents  of  the 
Crusades.  And  with  it,  at  the  hands  of  the  critics — they  are  again 
Harttung  and  Riant — has  fallen  the  bull  ostensibly  called  forth  by 
the  Moslem  destruction  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  10 10.  Pope 
Sergius,  addressing  the  princes  and  prelates  of  Catholic  Christen - 

^  Forschungen  zur  Deutschen  GeschichU,  XVII.  390-396  (Gottingen,  1877).  The 
article  is  called  Zur  Vorgcschichte  des  erstm  A'reuzzuges. 

*  In  his  Inventaire  des  Lettres  Historiques  des  Croisadcs^  in  the  Archives  de  /'  Orient 
Latin,  I.      (Paris,  1 881.) 

'Wattenbach  and  his  colleagues,  in  the  edition  of  1885.  In  Jaffa's  original  edi- 
tion it  does  not  appear. 

*  In  his  edition  of  the  Lettres  de  Gerbert^  983-987  (Paris,  1889),  p.  22,  note. 
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branches  of  government,  especially  the  king's  council,  the  judiciary, 
the  army,  and  taxation ;  he  said  that  "  the  daughter  of  the  king  " 
is,  as  it  were,  the  eye  of  France,  which  must  always  be  vigilant  for 
the  welfare  of  the  realm. ^  Again,  in  141 3,  in  presence  of  the  King^ 
Gerson  indicated  {nomine  universitatis)  how  the  evils  of  the  past 
might  be  avoided  and  how  the  realm  might  be  well  governed  in  the 
future.^  In  141 3  the  University  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
agitation  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Cabochian  Ordinance, 
the  Magna  Charta  of  medieval  France  f  and  in  1416  the  rector  and 
various  doctors  deliberated  with  the  Parlement  of  Paris  as  to  the 
measures  which  should  be  taken  against  evil-doers  who  pillage  the 
king's  subjects/ 

The  political  activity  of  the  University  also  manifests  itself  in 
the  relations  of  France  to  foreign  powers,  especially  to  England. 
In  141 2  the  rector  and  masters  write  to  the  King  that  the  English 
should  be  driven  from  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  which  they  have 
invaded  ;  similar  letters  were  sent  to  the  Dukes  of  Guienne  and  Bur- 
gundy ;^  and  in  141 8  the  University  beseeches  the  King  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  to  relieve  Rouen,  which  is  besieged  by  the 
English.*  Soon  afterwards,  however,  we  find  the  rector  and  masters 
acting  in  sympathy  with  England.  In  1420  they  accepted  the 
Treaty  of  Troyes,  and  in  1422  gave  thanks  because  Henry  V.  had 
taken  Melun  from  Charles  VII. ;  in  1424  they  celebrated  the  vic- 
tories of  the  English  over  the  French,  and  urged  Humphrey,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  to  desist  from  his  plan  of  warfare  against  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  because  such  warfare  might  endanger  the  union  of 
France  and  Elngland.^  The  University  also  manifested  much  zeal 
in  the  persecution  of  Joan  of  Arc.** 

After  Charles  VII.  had  succeeded  in  making  headway  against 
the  English  and  in  asserting  his  authority  in  France,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  he  should  look  with  favor  on  the  Parisian  masters 
who  had  consorted  with  his  enemies  in  the  dark  days  preceding  the 
advent  of  Joan  of  Arc.  In  the  second  half  of  his  reign  the  Uni- 
versity was  no  longer  a  power  in  the  political  life  of  France ;  and 

'  Cfiartulariumy  IV.  136;    Schwab,  Gerson^  417. 

ilbid.,  IV.  261. 

3  Ibid.,  IV.  252-253,  257  ;  Coville,  Les  Cabochiens  [V^jris,  1888).  Covillc,  pp.  II5- 
133,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  political  influence  and  political  theories  of  the 
University. 

^  Chattularium^  IV.  320. 

^  Ibid.,  IV.  243-244. 

^  Ibid.,  IV.  357.  The  rector  and  masters  also  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  French  cities  to  aid  the  King  against  the  English,  ••  the  ancient  enemies  *'  of  France 

{ibil,  IV.  355-356). 

'  Ibid.,  IV.  380,  403,  435,  437  ;  see  also  ibid.,  IV.  413. 

8  Ihid.,  IV.  510-528.  For  the  relations  of  the  University  to  Henry  V.  and  Henry 
VI.  (1420-1437),  see  Jourdain,  Excursions  Ilistoriques,  311-335- 
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The  mechanical  evolution  of  the  modern  newspaper  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  steam-engine  and  the  telegraph,  but  the  evolution  of 
the  modern  journalistic  spirit  is  due  chiefly  to  an  aggressive  democ- 
racy. Probably  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  has  the  press 
been  so  intimately  connected  with  the  inmost  springs  of  the  life  of 
all  political  parties.  No  other  nation  has  produced  such  a  reading 
democracy  as  ours. 

Democracy  demands  publicity.  This  great  leveling  force,  pulling 
down  on  one  side  while  it  builds  up  on  the  other,  is  naturally  hostile 
to  any  concealments  and  evasions  of  purpose  or  action.  It  scoffs 
at  pretensions  to  esoteric  wisdom.  It  revolts  against  secret  machi- 
nations, as  perilous  to  that  regime  of  common  consent  which  democ- 
racy calls  **  Law."  From  such  reasons  sprang  those  occasional 
popular  frenzies  against  some  secret  fraternities,  frenzies  which  shat- 
tered the  Masonic  order  in  1 829-1 830,  and  which  have  buried  the 
American,  or  Know-Nothing  party,  under  forty  years  of  obloquy. 
Upon  the  triumph  of  the  democratic  principle,  therefore,  the  news- 
paper has  been  peculiarly  dependent.  It  is,  in  theory  at  least,  the 
very  temple  and  shrine  of  Publicity.  In  fact,  the  newspapers,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  body  politic,  act  as  lungs  through  which  our 
system  of  representative  party  government  draws  most  easily  its 
vital  breath. 

To  the  mass  of  people  the  controllers  of  influential  journals  are 
the  real  managers  of  the  great  world's  stage.  They  set  the  scene. 
They  put  the  words  into  the  players'  mouths.  They  call  attention 
to  the  moral  which  adorns  the  tale.  "There's  nothing,"  says  the 
rattle-pated  city  editor  in  a  recent  story,  *'  there's  nothing  like 
original  news  to  show  the  influence  of  journalism.  One  morning, 
after  the  cakes  had  been  bad  for  a  week,  I  said  to  my  landlady  that 
I  believed  the  fault  must  be  in  the  buckwheat.  She  said  '  No,  she 
didn't  think  so,  for  the  flour  looked  very  nice  indeed.'  That  day 
I  put  a  line  in  the  '  Local  Glimpses  '  columns  saying  that  unfortu- 
nately the  buckwheat  this  year  was  of  inferior  quality.  The  very 
next  morning  she  apologized  to  me,  said  I  was  right,  the  buckwheat 
was  bad,  she  had  read  so  in  The  Chronicled 
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of  pecuniary  resources  enabled  Webb  to  command  efficient  service 
and  thus  the  Courier  acquired  a  dignity  and  importance  to  which 
the  mercurial,  impulsive  temperament  of  the  proprietor  and  senior 
editor  was  always  the  principal  drawback.  Col.  Webb's  West 
Point  education  did  not  tend  to  curb  his  ebullient  spirits  or  to 
diminish  his  punctilious  sensitiveness  concerning  his  honor.  The 
sword,  the  pistol,  the  walking-cane  and  the  fist  were  all  handier  if 
not  mightier  weapons  than  the  pen  to  him.  Several  times  he  as- 
saulted the  proprietor  of  the  Herald  in  the  street.  More  than  once 
he  journeyed  post-hast^  to  Washington  to  pull  the  nose  or  let  the 
blood  of  some  magnate  who  had  breathed  too  carelessly  upon  the 
name  of  Webb.  Only  the  interposition  of  Governor  Seward's 
pardon  in  1842  saved  Webb  from  serving  two  years  in  the  state's 
prison  for  fighting  a  duel  on  a  Sunday  with  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Mar- 
shall of  Kentucky.  The  elaborate  bombast  and  grandiloquence 
with  which  Webb  described  these  encounters  are  among  the  most 
amusing  reminiscences  of  New  York  journalism.^ 

If  Col.  Webb's  excitable  energy  could  have  been  legitimately  and 
sensibly  directed  in  the  field  of  his  ostensible  profession,  he  might 
have  founded  a  great  newspaper.  Even  as  it  was,  a  very  consider- 
able stimulus  in  newspaper  enterprise  was  derived  from  him.  The 
Courier  and  Enquirer  entered  into  lively  competition  with  XhQ  Journal 
of  Commerce  for  the  first  possession  of  news  from  Europe.  From 
1830  to  1834  these  papers  kept  fast-sailing  schooners  and  clipper 
ships  off  Sandy  Hook  to  intercept  incoming  steamers  and  to  carry 
up  the  harbor  if  possible  some  **  exclusive"  news.  The  Courier 
and  the  Journal  of  Commerce  during  the  years  named  spent  from 
$15,000  to  $20,000  a  year  on  their  news-schooners.  Their 
rivalries  occasionally  contributed  to  the  gayety  of  the  town.  Once 
when  the  clipper  Ajax  was  about  due  from  Europe,  the  Courier 
printed,  a  postscript  to  the  effect  that  the  Ajax  had  come  and 
brought  news,  a  summary  of  which  followed.  A  few  copies  were 
printed  with  this  postscript  and  left  at  doors  near  the  office  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce.  Watchers  saw  when  one  was  "borrowed" 
and  the  others  were  taken  up  and  destroyed.  The  Courier  s  reg- 
ular edition  was  then  printed  without  the  postscript.     The  Journal, 

*  Witness  the  laborious  elegance  of  his  account  of  the  famous  assault  upon  Duff 
Green,  editor  of  the  Washington  Telegraph  :  **  After  looking  at  him  in  silence  for 
some  seconds,  I  placed  under  my  arm  the  walking-cane  which  I  used,  and  leaned 
against  the  south  jamb  of  the  door,  addressing  him  in  the  following  terms  which  are  still 
fresh  in  my  recollection  :  '  You  poor  contemptible,  cowardly  puppy,  do  you  not  feel 
that  you  are  a  coward  and  that  tstx'j  drop  of  blood  that  courses  through  your  veins  is  of 
the  same  kind  of  hue  as  your  complexion  ?  Contemptible  and  degraded  as  you  are," 
etc.,  etc  ,  ad  libitum. 
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Herald  finally  exposed  the  hoax,  but  the  reputation  of  the  Sun  was 
made,  and  Mr.  Day  introduced  steam  power  into  his  printing-office 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  The  Sun  was  the  pioneer  in 
this  mechanical  improvement,  as  well  as  in  the  publication  of  such 
gigantic  *'  fakes." 

Shortly  afterward  the  Sun  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Beach 
family,  who  retained  its  management  for  thirty  years,  1837— 1868. 
The  Sun  in  those  early  days  did  not  aspire  to  be  an  intellectual 
force  in  the  community.  It  never  quite  escaped  from  the  pre- 
dominant character  of  a  **want"  newspaper,  but  the  results  of  its 
pecuniary  success  were  far-reaching.  Here  was  a  paper  which 
wore  no  party  uniform,  scarcely  seemed  to  entertain  any  political 
preferences,  was  subsidized  by  no  party  managers,  and  yet  in  two 
years  it  had  acquired  a  larger  circulation  than  any  of  its  contempt- 
uous comrades  could  show.  It  reached  the  working-people  as  they 
never  did,  and  within  ten  years  it  had  prospered  enough  to  com- 
mand the  best  facilities  for  the  transmission  of  news  from  distant 
points.  It  was  still  more  of  an  advertiser  than  a  ;/e*«^5paper,  and  it 
lacked  the  weight  of  any  strong  individuality,  but  it  had  answered 
its  problem. 

Quite  different,  much  more  efficient,  but  equally  independent 
solutions  were  shortly  afterwards  offered  by  two  observant  journal- 
ists, James  Gordon  Bennett  and  Horace  Greeley.  James  Gordon 
Bennett  was  completely  described  in  Parton's  clever  phrase,  as  a 
"man  with  a  French  intellect  and  Scotch  habits."  He  was  a  native 
of  Scotland,  and  was  born  and  educated  amid  Catholic  surround- 
ings, but  even  in  youth  the  bonds  of  that  faith  rested  very  lightly 
upon  him.  He  declared  that  the  perusal  of  Franklin's  autobiog- 
raphy sent  him  to  America.  In  18 19,  being  about  twenty  years 
old,  he  landed  at  Halifax  and  gradually  worked  his  way  down  the 
coast  as  far  as  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  picked  up  any  job  that  came 
in  his  way,  from  school -teaching  to  reporting,  but  after  1823  he 
was  steadily  engaged  in  newspaper  work  in  New  York.  His  life 
in  the  South  had  inspired  him  with  contempt  for  the  negro  slave 
and  with  admiration  for  the  planter  aristocracy,  so  that  he  naturally 
enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the  conservative  democracy.  As  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Enquirer  in  1827  he  wrote  from  Washington  a 
series  of  gossipy  letters  about  public  men  and  affairs  at  the  national 
capital.  These  letters  were  avowedly  modelled  by  him  upon  the 
letters  of  Horace  Walpole  and  were  the  first  professional  efforts  of 
the  kind.  They  were  written  in  the  interest  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  of  the  Regency  in  New  York,  and  they  were  then  deemed 
graphic  and  amusing  pictures  of  Washington  life.     Amusing  they 
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Independent  journalism,  as  represented  first  by  the  Sun  and 
Herald^  had  won  a  complete  victory  over  old-fashioned  partisan 
journalism.  The  time  had  forever  departed  when  an  Albany  Re- 
gency could  tune  the  press  of  the  state  as  easily  and  simply  as 
Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  tune  the  English  pulpits.  The  partisan 
editor  could  no  longer  expect  to  rule  as  absolutely  over  the  polit- 
ical opinions  of  his  readers  as  the  priest  had  once  ruled  over  men's 
religious  opinions.  As  James  Parton  phrased  it,  "  An  editorial  is  only 
a  man  speaking  to  men ;  but  the  news  is  Providence  speaking  to  men." 
For  good  or  for  ill,  the  victory  of  Bennett's  Herald  came  to  mean 
this  exaltation  of  fact  over  opinion  ;  it  meant  the  recognition  of 
journalism  as  a  profession,  as  a  profession  with  an  end  and  aim  in  it- 
self alone,  utterly  separate  from  merely  political  or  religious  pur- 
poses. That  victory  of  Bennett's  Herald  helped  to  introduce  into 
the  world  an  ideal  of  devotion  to  journalism,  i,  e,,  to  truth-telling  for 
its  own  sake,  to  which  neither  Bennett  nor  his  paper  could  ever  lay 
serious  claim. 

Bennett  was  often  little  better  than  a  mountebank  ;  his  channel 
of  truth  discharged  its  contents  without  discrimination,  sometimes 
clear  water  and  sometimes  the  filth  of  a  sewer.  The  stream 
cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source  ;  and  no  newspaper  can  be  better 
than  its  dominant  mind.  We  may  regret  that  the  cultured  Bryant 
did  not  assume  the  prerogative  of  holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature, 
did  not  transform  the  Evening  Post  into  a  keyboard  across  whose 
surface  ran  all  the  wires  of  human  thought  and  passion.  But  the 
stubborn  fact  remains  that  the  unmoral  Bennett  had  this  capacity 
for  successful  enterprise  and  had  shaken  off  every  ambition  but  the 
journalistic  one.  The  virtuous  Bryant  had  neither  the  capacity  for 
such  enterprise  nor  the  freedom  from  distracting  bondage  to  two  or 
even  more  masters. 

Charles  H.  Levermore. 


SHERMAN'S    MARCH    TO   THE   SEA 

In  October,  1864,  soon  after  he  had  evacuated  Atlanta,  Hood 
began  a  movement  on  Sherman's  communications  and  broke  up  the 
railroad  in  his  rear.  He  marched  west  and  reached  Gadsden,  Ala- 
bama, October  20.  He  shunned  a  battle  with  Sherman,  who  was 
eager  to  bring  one  on,  but  Hood  did  not  trust  his  troops,  so  im- 
paired were  their  fighting  qualities.  In  getting  into  the  rear  of  the 
Union  army  he  had  made  an  adroit  and  audacious  movement  caus- 
ing irritation  to  Sherman  and  anxiety  to  the  authorities  in  Washing- 
ton which  was  increased  by  his  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the  Federal 
commander.  Leaving  one  corps  in  Atlanta  Sherman  began  his  march 
northward  with  the  rest  of  the  army  October  4 ;  on  the  twentieth 
he  was  at  Gaylesville,  Alabama.  "  The  month  of  October  closed 
to  us  looking  decidedly  squally,"  writes  Sherman.  He  had  already 
sent  Thomas  to  Nashville  to  protect  Tennessee  while  he  studied 
and  reflected  how  he  might  checkmate  Hood.  He  decided  on  a 
march  through  Georgia  to  the  sea  and  endeavored  to  obtain  Grant's 
consent  to  this  plan. 

October  30,  Hood  began  to  cross  the  Tennessee  river  with  the 
intention  of  invading  Tennessee.  This  caused  Grant  apprehension, 
which  was  allayed  by  the  reasoning  of  Sherman,  and  finally  Grant 
sent  him  a  despatch  saying  **  Go  as  you  propose." 

The  march  to  the  sea,  the  advance  northward  from  Savannah, 
and  the  operations  of  Thomas  in  Tennessee,  are  a  combination  of 
bold  and  effective  strategy,  only  possible  after  the  Chattanooga-At- 
lanta campaign  and  a  fit  sequel  to  it.  A  hundred  persons  may 
have  conceived  the  design  of  marching  to  the  ocean  but  the  genius 
of  the  general  lay  in  foreseeing  the  possible  moves  of  his  adversary, 
in  guarding  against  them  and  in  his  estimate  of  the  physical  and 
moral  result  of  cutting  the  Confederacy  in  twain.  Not  under- 
rating the  venture,  wise  in  precaution,  Sherman  showed  the  same 
boldness  and  tenacity  as  Grant  in  his  Vicksburg  campaign  in  stick- 
ing to  his  purpose  when  others  shook  their  heads.  No  general, 
who  lacked  qualities  of  daring  and  resolution,  would  have  persisted 
in  his  determination  to  advance  through  Georgia  after  Hood  had 
crossed  the  Tennessee  river,  especially  when  Grant  for  a  time 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  movement.     As  he  was  the  commander, 
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Hardee  found  his  position  in  Savannah  untenable  and  on  the 
night  of  December  20  evacuated  it.  Sherman  took  posession  of 
the  city  and  sent  his  celebrated  dispatch  to  President  Lincoln,  who 
received  it  opportunely  on  the  evening  of  Christmas  day.  "  I  beg 
to  present  to  you/'  the  general  said,  "  as  a  Christmas  gift  the  city 
of  Savannah  with  1 50  heavy  guns  and  plenty  of  ammunition  and 
also  about  25,000  bales  of  cotton.*' 

James  Ford  Rhodes. 
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itself  desirous  of  becoming  more  and  more  like  the  former  masters. 
The  negroes  of  the  French  Antilles  are  in  a  distinctly  favorable 
position,  being  in  full  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  political 
rights  of  French  citizens.  They  are  not  de  facto  disfranchised  as  in 
the  United  States,  nor  have  they  relapsed  into  savagery  as  have  the 
blacks  in  the  interior  of  Hayti.  The  French  islands  are  therefore 
perhaps  the  best  field  for  a  study  of  the  political  capacity  and  the 
social  tendencies  of  a  colored  population  which  is  allowed  to  govern 
itself  after  republican  models. 

The  importance  of  the  political  history  of  these  islands  becomes 
still  greater  when  we  consider  that  they  have  been  practically  the 
model  for  French  colonial  organization  and  legislation  up  to  the 
present.  All  French  dependencies  were  looked  upon  as  colonies, 
and  the  theories  which  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Revolution  had 
been  applied  to  the  small  French  colonies  of  that  time  were  ex- 
tended to  the  large  possessions  acquired  after  1870.  The  Antilles 
and  Guiana  are  the  last  remnant  of  a  vast  empire  in  America  and 
as  such  have  always  been  treated  with  much  liberality  and  favor. 
Moreover,  the  representatives  of  these  colonies  at  Paris  were,  on 
account  of  their  familiarity  with  colonial  affairs,  looked  upon  as 
authorities  in  all  colonial  questions,  and  they  took  every  opportu- 
nity to  advocate  the  policy  of  representative  government  and  politi- 
cal assimilation  to  which  they  owed  their  own  importance. 

Thus  these  islands  have  had  an  influence  upon  French  history  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  size  ;  while  in  themselves  they  illustrate 
all  the  problems  of  a  modern  dynamic  society, — the  questions  of 
the  use  of  political  power,  of  public  education  and  religion,  the  dis- 
tribution of  property,  and  socialism.  To  these  are  superadded  the 
intensely  interesting  problems  that  always  attend  the  meeting  of 
races  on  different  planes  of  civilization.  The  very  smallness  of  the 
islands  makes  them  specially  valuable  to  the  student ;  like  the 
Athens  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Martinique  is  a  miniature  world  in 
which  almost  all  social  problems  can  be  studied  in  a  simple  form. 
The  student  will  derive  both  assistance  and  pleasure  from  the  insu- 
lar self-importance  and  naivete  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  review  the  history  of  these  col- 
onies before  1870,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  the  bases  of 
the  present  institutions.  Though  slavery  was  abolished  in  1848, 
the  whites  remained  in  power  politically  for  some  time  and  also  re- 
tained the  control  of  labor,  which  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  to 
industry  in  tropical  colonies.  A  decree'  of  Februar>^  13,  1852,  im- 
posed on  agricultural   laborers  the  obligation  of  having  a  contract 

'Cited  in  Hue,  Martinique^  l*aris,  1877. 
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1874,  et  demande  que  la  Martinique  soit  constituee  le  plus  tot  pos- 
sible en  departement  francjais.*'  The  general  council  of  Guade- 
loupe had  passed  a  similar  resolution  the  preceding  year.  ^ 

The  complete  success  of  the  colored  majority  in  the  general 
council  in  vindicating  its  political  importance  aroused  bitter  feelings 
of  apprehension  and  anger  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  The  papers 
which  represented  their  opinion  had  always  been  exceedingly  severe 
in  their  judgment  of  the  political  ambitions  of  the  lower  classes. 
They  now  began  a  campaign  of  unrestricted  vilification.  How  far 
this  was  allowed  to  go  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts. 
They  refer  to  the  former  slaves  as  **  ceux  qu,'une  destinee  bienveil- 
lante  designa  pour  cet  exode"  from  Africa.  '*  Mais,  malheureux, 
sans  nous,  vos  yeux  n'auraient  jamais  vue  la  lumiere,  les  ossements 
de  vos  peres  joncheraient  les  autels  de  vos  dieux,  et  leurs  cranes 
s'amonceleraient  en  pyramides  sinistres  autour  des  palais  de  vos 
rois.  .  .  .  Ce  prejuge,  dont  vous  vous  plaignez,  a  sa  source  dans 
rinferiorite  de  votre  race,  dans  la  difference  indelebile  qui  existeentre 
elle  et  la  notre,  et  aussi,  faut-il  le  dire  ?  dans  la  faible  tendance  a 
Televation  des  sentiments  qui  se  manifeste  chez  ceux  d'entre  vous 
qui  ont  goiite  les  bienfaits  de  Teducation."  ^  • 

As  an  organ  of  the  colored  politicians,  the  newspaper  Les  Colo- 
flies  had  been  founded  in  1878  by  M.  Hurard,  later  a  deputy  in  the 
French  Chamber,  with  the  co-operation  and  under  the  protection  of 
M.  Schoelcher,  a  French  senator,  who  had  been  a  leader  in  the 
emancipation  movement  of  1848  and  who  had  since  that  time  ex- 
erted himself  m  constant  endeavors  to  vindicate  the  political  rights 
of  the  colored  population.  Having  thus  acquired  an  official  paper 
the  mulatto  regime  was  becoming  fully  organized.  For  over  a  de- 
cade it  governed  the  island  without  any  competition  on  the  part  of 
the  whites,  who  had  withdrawn  from  politics  and  devoted  themselves 
entirely  to  industrial  pursuits.  Certain  politicians  like  M.  Hurard 
or  M.  Deproge  led  the  **  yellow  aristocracy"  and  disposed  of  the 
political  patronage  of  the  island.  The  unmixed  African  population 
as  yet  took  but  little  part  in  political  life.  In  1881,  by  instigation 
of  some  whites,  a  committee  calling  themselves  the  **  Fifty  Negroes  " 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  negro  peasants  and  laborers 
into  politics.  They  were,  however,  severely  reprimanded  by  Senator 
Schoelcher,"  as  introducing  racial  conflicts,  and  their  agitation  re- 
mained without  result. 

'  Both  resolutions  arc  cited  in  Isaac,  Constitution  ft  Senatus-Consultt's^  pp.  146,  150. 

*  [.a  D^fensf  Coloniale^  fevrier^  1882.     Cited  in   Schoelcher,  Pole  mi  que  Coloniale^ 
I.  II. 

*  His  address  to  the  committee  is  given  in  Schoelcher,  Polemique  Coioniale^  II.  64. 
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age,  which  was  retained  by  the  Socialist  senator.  While  the  depu- 
ties thus  made  a  purely  political  and  administrative  question  of  the 
strike,  the  French  Socialist  deputies  treated  it  as  an  economic  strike 
due  to  the  insufficient  payment  of  the  laborers  and  to  the  unfulfilled 
ante-election  promises  of  the  proprietors.  The  debate,  however, 
left  the  field  of  colonial  politics,  when  M.  Ribot  bitterly  assailed  the 
ministry  for  its  alliance  with  the  Socialists.  Thereupon  the  latter,  al- 
though inclined  to  censure  the  government  for  the  use  of  troops 
against  striking  laborers,  joined  in  the  vote  of  confidence  for  the 
reason,  as  given  by  M.  Carnaud,  that  they  **did  not  wish  to  furnish 
an  occasion  to  some  ambitious  men  for  gathering  up  a  port-folio 
from  the  blood  of  the  laborers  of  Martinique."  The  vote  passed 
by  a  majority  of  forty-one.* 

The  financial  situation  of  the  colonies  is  at  present  far  from 
prosperous.  Although  there  is  no  large  public  debt,  the  financial 
resources  will  be  strained  to  the  uttermost  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
subvention  so  far  allowed  by  the  French  government.  By  the  law 
of  April  13,  1900,  which  went  into  effect  on  January  i,  1901,  the 
colonies  which  have  general  councils  are  held  responsible  for  all 
civil  and  police  expenditures  incurred  by  them.  The  only  expendi- 
tures that  will  be  met  by  the  mother  country  are  those  for  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  defense.  In  this  manner  the  amount  to  be  met  by 
the  budget  of  Martinique  will  be  increased  from  5,729,000  francs 
in  1900  to  about  8,000,000  francs.^  As  a  return  for  this  added 
financial  burden,  the  colonies  have  asked  for  an  increased  autonomy 
of  their  general  councils. "^  By  the  tariff  law  of  January  ii,  1892, 
the  powers  of  these  councils  had  been  cut  down,  inasmuch  as  the 
colonics  were  made  subject  to  the  French  tariff  and  could  no  longer 
have  a  special  customs  system  as  under  the  Senatus-Consiilte  of 
1866.  But  at  present  there  seems  to  be  little  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  French  government  to  add  to  the  colonial  autonomy. 
In  his  speech  during  the  interpellation  of  March  26  the  Minister 
of  Colonies,  M.  Decrais,  said :  "  I  believe  that  the  authority  of  the 
government  must  be  fortified,  that  it  must  be  freed  from  all  local 
influences."  Me  added  :  "  II  faut  le  dire,  les  passions  politiques  et 
electorates  sont  si  vives  sous  ce  climat  ardent  et  dans  cette  ile  res- 
serree,  clles  y  ont  creee  une  telle  atmosphere  des  haines  personelles 

'  The  whole  interpellation  is  reported  in  f.is  Colonies.  It  took  place  on  March  26, 
1900. 

*  Les  Colonies^  August  6,  1900. 

^  See  the  proposal  of  M.  Ursleur,  deputy  of  (iuiana,  cited  in  Annules  des  Sciences 
PolitiqueSy  March,  1900,  p.  233.  He  says  :  *'  Nous  demandons  i  payer  1  impdt  du  sang, 
nous  demandons  i  rcster  citoyens  fran<;ais,  raais  nous  d6sirons  g6rer  nous-mdmes  nos 
tinances. " 
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and  considers  self-government  and  universal  suffrage  in  the  colonies 
as  an  absurd  institution.^ 

Here  for  the  present  the  matter  rests.  It  is  clear  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  French  Antilles  as  models  for  colonial  legislation  is  past 
and  that,  while  their  institutions  will  perhaps  not  be  disturbed,  the 
French  colonial  administration  will  be  guided  more  by  English  ex- 
perience and  by  the  evident  demands  of  the  great  colonies  recently 
acquired  by  the  French  Republic.  For  these  tropical  colonies,  it 
is  believed  that  experienced  administration  is  the  main  considera- 
tion, and  that  a  settled  society  should  not  be  disturbed  and  dis- 
tracted by  the  introduction  of  European  institutions  and  the  unrest 
of  party  poltitics.  Instead  of  favoring  general  assimilation,  French 
statesmen  are  beginning  to  show  a  more  practical  spirit  in  the  en- 
deavor to  take  account  of  the  peculiar  needs  of  populations  in  the 
most  varied  stages  of  development. 

Paul  S.  Reinsch. 

^  V  iiconomiite  Franfais^  Jan.  27,  1900. 
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/.   The  Society  of  Dissenters  founded  at  New  York  in  iy6g. 

Historians  have  long  recognized  more  or  less  fully  the  impor- 
tance of  the  controversies  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  prevailed  between  Anglicans  and  Dissenters  in  the  colonies 
over  the  question  of  a  colonial  episcopate  and  other  related  subjects. 
The  special  conditions  attending  these  discussions  in  New  York 
have  also  been  explained.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  discussion 
over  the  founding  of  King's  College  constituted  one  phase  of  the 
subject.  The  fact  that,  when  the  Revolution  began,  the  Presby- 
terians of  New  York  City  had  long  but  vainly  been  seeking  a  char- 
ter of  incorporation  for  themselves  as  a  religious  society,  has  also 
been  brought  out.  They  denied  the  validity  of  the  interpretation 
put  by  the  officials  on  the  act  of  1693,  to  the  effect  that  it  estab- 
lished the  Church  of  England  in  the  four  southern  counties  of  the 
province.  They  also  denied  that  the  English  Church  was  de  jure 
established  in  all  the  colonies,  and  therefore  that  Dissenters  were 
subject  to  all  the  regulations  prescribed  in  the  Act  of  Toleration. 
Presbyterians  also  sought  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  position  of 
advantage  secured  for  the  sect  in  Scotland  by  the  Act  of  Union. 
In  April,  1769,  and  repeatedly  thereafter,  efforts  were  made  to  pass 
acts  relieving  Dissenters  from  the  payment  of  taxes  for  the  support 
of  the  clergy  of  a  church  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  But  these 
efforts  all  failed  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  Council ;  it  would 
make  no  concession  to  the  demand. 

That,  along  with  the  Presbyterian  clergymen  of  the  city,  William 
Livingston,  John  Morin  Scott  and  Alexander  McDougall  were 
prominently  connected  with  the  movement,  is  also  well  known. 
The  activity  of  Livingston  as  a  pamphleteer  and  contributor  to  the 
newspapers  in  the  Presbyterian  interest,  has  been  clearly  described 
by  his  biographer  and  others.  But  hitherto  writers  have  failed  to 
understand  how  definite  was  the  form  taken  by  the  Presbyterian 
movement,  and  what  wide-reaching  plans  these  bodies  cherished  for 
securing  united  action  on  the  part  of  Dissenters  generally  through- 
out the  colonics  against  British  and  Anglican  claims.  Had  these 
plans  been  carried  into  execution,  a  religious  character  would  have 
been  given  to  the  Revolution. 

(498) 
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2,  Miranda  and  tlu  British  Admiralty ^  1804-1806. 

In  a  former  volume  *  we  printed  a  group  of  papers  which  illus- 
trated Miranda's  expedition  of  1 806  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
of  the  minor  participants  and  victims,  a  young  American  who  was 
among  those  captured  off  Porto  Cabello  and  imprisoned  at  Cartagena. 
The  papers  now  printed,  obtained  from  the  Public  Record  Office  at 
London  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hubert  Hall,  F.S.A.,  illus- 
trate the  same  episode  from  another  and  a  very  interesting  point  of 
view,  that  of  the  British  Admiralty.  They  are  derived  from  the 
series  of  despatches  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  William 
Marsden,  by  the  admirals  and  other  commanders  on  the  North 
America,  Jamaica  and  Leeward  Islands  stations,  and  that  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  at  that  time  was  generally  understood 
to  include  the  southeastern  coasts  of  South  America.*  Those  num- 
bered II.  to  XIX.,  despatches  and  enclosures,  including  letters  of 
Miranda^  exhibit  with  great  fullness  and  clearness  the  relations 
which  the  various  British  naval  officers  in  American  waters  bore  to 
his  projects,  the  extent  to  which  they  aided  him,  and,  indirectly, 
the  attitude  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  toward  his  designs. 
The  chief  documents  hitherto  printed  illustrating  this  aspect  of  the 
episode  are  Admiral  Cochrane's  letter  of  June  9,  1806,  addressed 
to  Miranda,*  and  the  memorandum  issued  in  July  by  Governor  His- 
lop  of  Trinidad.* 

The  document  numbered  I.  has  a  special  interest.  It  is  a  memo- 
randum drawn  up  by  Captain,  afterward  Rear-Admiral,  Sir  Home 
Popham,  after  a  conference  with  Pitt  and  Melville  in  October,  1 804, 
a  few  months  before  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Spain.  It  casts  light 
upon  the  mutual  connection  between  the  various  schemes  for  the 
revolutionizing  of  Spanish  America  which  the  British  government, 
for  both  political  and  economic  reasons,  from  time  to  time  enter- 
tained ;  and  in  particular  upon  the  connection  between  the  attacks 
which  Miranda  in  Venezuela  and  Popham  and  Beresford  at  Buenos 
Ayres  were  almost  simultaneously  making.^ 

The  thought  of  the  emancipation  of  Spanish  America  had  been 
suggested  to  the  British  mind  by  Governor  Pownall  in  his  Memorial 

*  III.  674-702.  We  have  since  learned  that  other  portions  of  Henry  IngersoH's  diary 
are  possessed  by  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  See  Third  Report  of  the  Historical  Mantiscripis 
Commission^  A.  II.  A.    1898,  p.  574. 

*This  was  disputed  ;  but  see  the  Report  of  the  Trial  of  Sir  Home  Popham^  London, 
1807,  p.  102. 

^Antepara,  South  American  Emancipation^  London,  1 810,  pp.  213-215. 
^Edinburgh  Review ^  January',  1809,  XIII.  295. 

*  Also  illustrated  by  Miranda's  letter  to  the  cabildo  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  Antepara, 

pp.  273.  274. 
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III.   Miranda  to  Admiral  Sir  A.  Mitchell/ 

a  bord  la  Cleopatre  ce  13  ftvrier  1806. 
Monsieur  P  Amirai, 

Un  accident  nous  ayant  fait  rencontrer  la  Cleopatre  dans  notre 
route  de  New  York  aux  cotes  de  1*  Amerique  Meridionalle ;  je  me  suis 
trouv^  sous  la  necessity  de  lui  communiquer  des  affaires  secretes  et  de  la 
plus  haute  importance  ;  que  nous  sommes  sur  le  point  de  mettre  a  execu- 
tion avec  la  connoissance  et  assentiment  tacite  du  Gouvemement  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne — et  c*est  par  la  maniffestation  des  documens  que  j'ai 
avec  moi  qu'a  Captain  Wight  a  bien  voulu  consentir  a  nous  laisser  pour- 
suivre  cet  important  objet.  j*espere  que  cette  communication  indispen- 
sable restera  entre  lui  et  vous  dans  un  secret  inviolable  pour  le  present ; 
et  que  s*il  etait  compatible  avec  vos  instructions  de  le  laisser  venir  le 
Captain  Wight  avec  sa  fregate  pour  cooperer  par  la  suitte,  cela  seroit 
aussi  important  pour  votre  Pay  qu*agreable  et  satisfaisant  au  mien. 

Je  suis  avec  grande  consideration  Monsieur  TAmiral,  votre  tr^  hum- 
ble et  tres  obt.  servt. 

Fran,  de  Miranda. 
Amiral  Sir  A.  Michel  K.  B. 


Translation  of  the  Preceding.* 

Sir 

Having  by  accident  fallen  in  with  the  Cleopatra  in  our  way  from 
New  York  to  the  coast  of  South  America,  I  found  myself  under  the 
necessity  of  communicating  to  her  secret  affairs  of  the  highest  importance 
which  we  are  upon  the  point  of  transacting  with  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  Captain  Wight  in  consequence 
of  the  manifestation  of  documents  which  I  have  with  me  has  thought 
proper  to  allow  us  to  pursue  our  voyage  on  this  important  business. 

I  hope  Sir,  that  this  unavoidable  communication  will  remain  an 
inviolable  secret  between  you  and  him  ;  and  if  it  be  consistent  with  your 
instructions  to  send  Capt.  Wight  with  his  frigate  to  cooperate  with  us  in 
the  end  ;  it  will  prove  equally  important  to  your  country-  as  agreeable 
and  satisfactorv  to  mine. 

I  am  with  the  greatest  consideration  Sir 
Your  verv  obedient  humble  servant 

Fra.*  de  Miranda. 

^  Admirals'  despatches.  North  America,  Vol.  17.  Apparently  an  enclosure  in  Cap- 
tain Wight's  letter.  No.  iv..  /.//.  Admiral  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  had  been  commander- 
in-chief  on  the  North  American  station  since  1S02.  He  died  at  Bennuda  on  Fcbruar? 
26.  1S06. 

•  Also  apparently  an  enclosure  in  Captain  Wight's  letter. 
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So  great  a  consideration  as  this  wherein  I  judged  the  distresses  of  the 
enemy  would  be  enormous  and  that  the  benefit  arising  to  Great  Britain 
so  incalculable  I  did  take  upon  myself  although  she  had  no  commis- 
sion or  pass  to  permit  her  to  proceed  on  the  policy  of  the  measure,  that 
however  much  I  might  suffer  from  not  making  a  capture  of  her,  yet  as  a 
servant  of  the  crown  I  conceived  it  my  duty  not  to  make  any  exposition 
of  this  secret  nature  before  any  Court  of  Admiralty.  I  have  but  to  re- 
quest you  will  be  pleased  to  make  a  communication  to  His  Majesty's  min- 
isters of  this  subject,  that  I  might  know  whether  my  transactions  are  such 
as  they  will  approve  of,  I  also  enclose  you  the  General's  letters  request- 
ing assistance. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir 

Your  most  obedient  humble 

servant 

John  Wight 

John  Poo  Beresford  Esq. 

Commander  in  Chief  of  his  Majesty's  Ships  and  Vessels. 


v.  Captain  Beresford  to  the  Secretary.' 

Cambriatiy  Bermuda, 

5'?  March  1806. 
Sir 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  forward  the  enclosed  statement  from  Captain 
Wight  of  His  Majesty's  Ship  Cleopatra,  for  the  information  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  Leander  has  evaded  the  cruizers  of  this  squadron,  ever  since  the 
war  began,  and  has  continually  taken  gun  powder  and  warlike  stores  to 
the  enemy,'  and  returned  to  New  York  with  colonial  produce,  and  it 
appears  to  me  in  this  instance  they  have  outwitted  Captain  Wight  for 
M'  Vansittart  has  been  long  out  of  office,^  and  at  that  time  Mf  Pitt  was 
not  the  Minister.  I  have  looked  over  all  the  late  Admiral's  papers.  I 
cannot  find  any  communication  from  M'  Merry*  to  the  Admiral  on  the 
subject. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir 

Your  most  obebient  humble  servant 

J.  P.  Beresford. 
W'."  Marsden  Esq. 

Admiralty,  London. 

'  Admirals'  Despatches,  North  America,  Vol.  17.  William  Marsden,  the  Orien- 
talist, editor  of  Marco  Polo,  was  first  secretary  to  the  admiralty  from  1804  to  1 807. 

^  See  this  confirmed  in  The  Trial  of  William  S.  Smith  and  Samuel  G,  Ogden,  New 
York.  1807,  p.  253. 

'  Vansittart  had  left  the   treasury  in  April,  1 804. 

*  British  Minister  at  Washington. 
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VI.  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  to  the  Secretary.* 


Sir 


Dolphiriy  Carlisle  Bay, 
Barbadoes,  j2  April  *o6 


Information  has  arrived  from  Trinidad  that  General  Miranda  with 
an  expedition  fitted  out  in  America  has  made  a  descent  on  the  Island  of 
Margaritta  where  he  was  joined  by  about  3000  men  and  that  he  was  on 
his  way  to  attack  Cumana  and  Barcelona.'  The  report  also  states  there 
was  every  appearance  that  the  Insurrection  would  be  general.* 

Being  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  Expedition  I  conceived  it 
my  duty  to  write  him  a  letter  of  which  the  enclosed  is  a  copy,  and 
should  it  be  the  intention  of  Government  to  support  him,  the  sooner  I 
obtain  instructions  the  better,  as  a  little  assistance  at  the  beginning  may 
render  the  Expedition  successful. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir 
Your  most  obedient 

humble  servant 

Alex.  Cochrane. 


VII.  Captain  Thomas  John  Cochrane  to  Rear- Admiral  Cochrane.* 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Cochrane  of  H.  M.  Ship  Jason  dated 
23*?  April  1806. 

**  Since  writing  to  you  from  Trinidad,  I  have  received  no  satisfac- 
tory information  respecting  General  Miranda.  At  Cumana  they  seem  in 
a  most  terrible  fright  for  fear  of  his  landing.'  in  fact  CagegaPtold 
Lieu'  Briarly  the  country  never  was  in  such  a  state  before ;  he  also  said 
they  had  intelligence  of  this  General  being  at  S^  Domingo  taking  on 
board  a  number  of  blacks  to  assist  him. 

"Whether  there  is  any  truth  in  it,^  or  whether  he  only  does  it  to 
give  us  a  bad  idea  of  Miranda's  designs  I  cannot  say,  but  a  few  days  must 
bring  everything  to  light.'* 

*  Admirals'  Despatches,  Leeward  Islands,  Vol.  25.  Endorsed  as  received  June  2. 
Cochrane  was  commander-in-chief  at  the  Xeeward  Islands,  with  his  flag  on  the  Nor- 
thumberland. 

'This  information  was  erroneous.  Miranda's  expedition  had  at  this  time  just  reached 
Aruba.     Biggs,  p.  55. 

3  Regarding  this,  an  important  point  in  estimating  the  expedition,  see  letter  of  Lieu- 
tenant J.  Murray,  November  6,  1 807,  in  the  Monthly  Revirw  for  March  1809,  LVIII. 
307,  308;  Lieutenant  Briarly's  letter  of  May  2,  1806,  No.  viii.,/>w/  /  and  Marshall's 
Naval  Biography y  X.  407. 

*  Enclosure  in  Rear- Admiral  Cochrane' s  despatch  of  May  8  ;  see  No  w.^  post  The 
writer  was  the  admiral's  son. 

*Sec  the  intercepted  letters  printed  in  Biggs,  pp.  239-241,  and  in  Sherman's  Gen- 
eral Account  of  Miranda* s  Expedition^  p-  41  »  also  Briarly's  letter  of  May  2,  No.  vill., 
post. 

***  Governor"  (footnote  in  the  manuscript). 

^  Miranda  seems  to  have  enlisted  no  blacks  at  Jacmel. 
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vni.  Lieutenant  Briarly  to  Rear-Admiral  Cochrane.' 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Lieut.  Briarly  dated  2°!*  May  who  was  at  Cumana 
on  the  20***  and  21'*  of  April  in  a  flag  of  truce. 

**  The  country  is  in  a  dreadful  state,  an  embargo  on  every  vessel 
on  this  coast,  no  person  suffered  to  quit  their  dwelling  on  pain  of  death, 
every  person  under  arms  that  are  able  to  bear  them,  the  prisons  full  of 
Miranda's  friends  and  in  short  everything  in  the  greatest  confusion 
imaginable.  In  the  meantime  no  person  has  any  knowledge  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  Miranda  nor  is  it  even  conjectured  in  which  part  of  the 
West  Indies  he  is.  this  I  am  certain,  he  has  a  multitude  of  friends  who 
will  join  him  the  moment  he  appears.  I  fear  much  delay  will  injure  his 
plans. ' ' 

IX.   Rear-Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  to  the  Secretary.' 

Dolphin^  Carlisle  Bay, 

Barbadoes,  8th  May  1806 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  extracts  of  two  letters  which  f  this 
day  received '  respecting  General  Miranda  by  which  it  appears  he  has  not 
yet  landed  on  the  Spanish  Main,  though  he  is  evidently  expected  there 
shortly,  as  they  are  under  a  general  alarm,  and  seem  to  be  much  on  the 
alert ;  I  cannot  learn  where  he  is  at  Present. 

The  Canada,  Ettalion  and  Circe  arrived  here  this  morning  but  were 
not  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  the  four  French  frigates  .that  arrived 
in  those  seas  lately  and  I  then  understood  were  at  Guadeloupe,  but  Cap- 
tain Harvey  (of  the  Canada)  informs  me  he  has  passed  round  Martinique 
and  Guadeloupe  and  ascertained  that  they  are  not  at  either  of  those 
islands,  he  has  also  called  at  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts  and  could  obtain  no 
intelligence  of  them  whatever,  I  therefore  conclude  they  have  stood  on 
to  the  Northward  to  endeavor  to  intercept  our  homeward  bound  trade. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant 

Alex.  Cochrane 

x.   Captain  Donald  Campbell  to  Rear-Admiral  Cochrane.* 

His  Majesty^s  Sloop  **  Lilly'' 

N.  P.'  Barbadoes  S.  E.  by  S.  Dist  65  Miles,  4"  June  1806. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  on  the  26'!"  day  of  May  when  in 

sight  of  Grenada  I  fell  in  with  the  American  Ship  Leander  having  on 

'  Enclosure  in  Cochrane' s  despatch  of  May  8  ;   No.  w.^post. 

*  Admiral's  Despatches,  Leeward  Islands,  Vol.  25.      Endorsed  as  received  June  20. 
3 See  antt'y  Nos.  vii.  and  vni.,  of  April  23  and  May. 

♦  Copy.  Enclosed  in  Rear-Admiral  Cochrane's  despatch  of  June  6  ;  see/oj/,  No.  xi. 
For  Captain  Donald  Campbell  and  his  services  to  the  expedition,  see  Marshall,  Xax'al 
Hio^raphy,  X.  399-413,  where  letters  of  Miranda  and  others  are  printed. 
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I  also  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  this  moment  received  from 
Captain  Campbell  of  His  Majesty's  Sloop  **  Lilly  *' '  by  which  it  will  ap- 
pear General  Miranda  has  been  hitherto  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  on 
the  Spanish  main ;  as  the  Leander  is  now  with  the  Lilly,  I  expect  him 
here  in  a  day  or  two*  and  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  their  Lordships  in- 
structions respecting  him. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir,  your  most  obed^  hble.  serv! , 

Alex.  Cochrane. 


XII.  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  to  the  Secretary.* 

Northumberland^  off  Port  Royal  Bay, 

Martinique,  12  June  1806. 
Sir 

Be  pleased  to  inform  the  I«ords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
that  previous  to  my  leaving  Barbadoes,  General  Miranda  arrived  in  an 
armed  ship  under  American  colours,  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  he 
made  to  land  near  Porto  Cavello  in  consequence  of  the  Spanish  Naval 
Force  being  superior  to  the  vessels  he  sent  in  shore. 

Conceiving  every  attempt  to  annoy  the  enemy  as  beneficial  to  Great 
Britain,  I  have  agreed  to  protect  his  landing  by  a  sloop  of  war  and  two 
armed  brigs,  and  when  the  convoys  are  safe,  with  a  frigate  if  I  have  one 
to  spare ;  I  have  also  directed  the  Commanders  of  those  vessels,  to  re- 
ceive on  board  as  many  of  his  recruits  as  they  can  carry.* 

It  is  not  yet  determined  where  the  descent  is  to  be,  but  I  suppose 
near  to  Cumana,  unless  it  should  be  decided  to  begin  with  Angustura  :  * 
By  accounts  from  the  Continent  many  are  ready  to  join  him  as  soon  as  he 
makes  good  his  landing. 

I  hope  the  measure  I  have  adopted  may  be  agreeable  to  their  Lord- 
ships. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir 

Your  most  obed!  humble  servant 

Alex.  Cochrane. 

*  See  the  preceding.  No.  x. 

*  He  arrived  on  the  sixth. 

3  Admirals'  Despatches,  Leeward  Islands,  Vol.  25.     Endorsed  as  received  July  12. 

*  Cochrane' s  engagement  to  this  effect,  dated  June  9,  1806,  may  be  found  in 
Antepara,  pp.  213 -215,  with  Miranda's  reply.  After  the  above  stipulation,  Cochrane 
adds  :  '*  I  do  moreover  assure  you  of  such  further  support  as  it  may  be  in  my  pow^er  oc- 
casionally to  give."  Hut  the  article  on  the  Emancipation  of  Spanish  America  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  January  1809,  an  article  which  Copinger  attributes  to  *'Milncr 
assisted  by  General  Miranda,"  says,  XI H.  295,  that  after  a  little  time  the  admiral 
wrote  to  him,  that  "by  recent  instructions  received  from  England,  he  was  directed  to 
limit  the  assistance  (General  Miranda  was  to  receive  from  him,  to  protection  from  the 
naval  force  of  the  enemy,  to  prevent  succours  being  landed,  and  to  secure  his  re-em- 
barkation, in  the  event  of  his  being  obliged  to  leave  the  shore."  That  Fox,  the  new 
Foreign  .Secretary,  was  disj)<)sed  to  be  cautious  in  support  of  Miranda  is  evident  from  his 
conversation  with  .Monroe  on  June  7  ;  see  IVritin^is  of  James  Monroe,  IV.  450. 

*. Santo  Thome  de  la  Angostura,  on  the  Orinoco  ;  now  Ciudad  Bolivar. 
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XIV.  Miranda  to  Vice- Admiral  Dacres.^ 

Head  Quarters,  La  Vela  de  Coro, 
8^  August  1806. 

The  object  of  this  despatch  is  to  inform  you  that  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  this  port,  and  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Province  of  Coro. 
That  we  consider  ourselves  independent  of  Spain,  and  the  friends  of 
Great  Britain ;  as  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  documents  that  I  send  to 
you  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  correct  insight  into  the  state  of  our  con- 
nexions with  the  Government  of  England  : — requesting  you  to  keep  them 
in  the  secrecy  and  privacy  they  ought  to  be. 

Before  I  quitted  England  in  September  last  with  the  idea  of  execu- 
ting this  enterprise,  it  was  agreed  with  the  late  Ministry '  that  I  was  to 
acquaint  you,  as  well  as  the  Admiral  Commanding  on  the  Windward 
Station,  with  my  landing  on  the  Coasts  of  South  America,  [?  to  free  it] 
from  the  disgraceful  and  oppressive  yoke  of  France. 

The  chief  support  I  want  at  the  present  moment  is  detailed  in  my 
enclosed  private  letter  to  Admiral  Cochrane. 

I  hope  that  between  you  and  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  we  shall  re- 
ceive if  not  the  whole  at  least  part  of  the  troops  and  naval  assistance  we 
are  so  much  in  want  of  at  this  present  moment  for  the  speedy  success  of 
this  important  enterprise. 

We  had  the  happiness  of  being  assisted  in  our  landing  by  the  Bac- 
chante Frigate,  Capt.  Dacres '  and  some  of  his  crew ;  which  incident 
contributed  very  much  to  our  farther  success,  in  taking  possession  of  the 
City  of  Coro,  the  Metropolis  of  the  Province. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  high  respect  and  consideration 

Sir 

Your  most  obed!  and 

most  humble  ser! 

Fran  :  de  Miranda. 


XV.   Miranda  to  Vice-Admiral  Dacres.* 
(Copy) 

La  Vela  de  Coro, 

8'.^  Aug.  1806. 
My  dear  Admiral, 

After  having  been  obliged  to  quit   Trinidad  on  the  24***  ult.  with 
only  the  increase  of  80  men  volunteers  in  our  troops,  I  could  not  attempt 

*  Admirals'  Despatches,  Jamaica,  Vol.  24.      Enclosure  in  Dacres's  despatch  of  Au- 
gust 30  to  the  Secretary,  No.  xvil.,  post. 

*That  of  Pitt,  which  had  ended  with  his  death  on  January  23,  1806,  and  had  been 
succeeded  by  that  of  Grenville  and  Fox. 

*  James  R.  Dacres,  son  of  the  vice-admiral  ;  see      Biggs,  pp.    1 14,   115,  154.     He 
afterward  commanded  the  Guerrihe  in  her  fight  with  the  Constitution^  in  1S12. 

*  Admirals'  Depatches,  Jamaica,  Vol.  24.      Enclosure  in  Dacres's  despatch  of  Au- 
gust 30  to  the  Secretary',  No.  WW.,  post. 
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of  a  letter  and  several  enclosures  I  received  from  General  Miranda,  on 
the  Raposa's  return  from  her  cruize,  also  a  copy  of  my  answer,  with 
which  I  despatched  His  Majesty's  Sloop  Ferret  on  the  24  inst.* 

I  am  Sir 

Your  obedf.  humble  servant 

Ja.  R.   Dacres. 
To  William  Marsden  Esq. 


XVIII.  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  to  the  Secretary.' 

Northumberland^  Carlisle  Bay, 
Barbadoes,  II*?  September  1806. 

I  have  to  acquaint  you  for  the  information  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty  with  the  return  of  His  Majesty's  Ships  named 
in  the  margin  to  this  anchorage  on  the  lo*?  after  having  seen  the  convoy 
safe  to  the  Latitude  of  Bermuda  and  left  it  about  fifty  leagues  to  the 
northward  of  that  island  on  the  19V*  ultimo. 

As  a  line  of  battleship,  one  frigat  and  a  corvette  were  seen  going 
into  Fort  Royal  Bay,  Martinique,  about  eight  days  ago,  I  have  di- 
rected Captain  Harvey  of  the  Canada  to  take  the  Seine  under  his  orders 
and  proceed  off  that  port. 

The  Elephant  will  leave  this  tomorrow  for  Jamaica ;  and  I  shall  give 
Captain  Dundas  orders  to  call  off  Fort  Royal  and  should  the  enemy's 
ships  have  left  that  bay,  to  take  with  him  the  Seine  ;  and  make  the  best  of 
his  way  off  Coro  near  to  Marycaibo  where  General  Miranda  has  landed  ^ — 
the  particulars  of  which  is  enclosed,  and  such  intelligence  as  I  have 
been  able  to  collect: — My  reasons  for  ordering  the  Elephant  on  this 
service  is  from  a  report  that  the  enemy's  ships  are  to  proceed  there  to  de- 
feat the  Expedition. 

Should  Captain  Dundas  not  find  them  there  he  is  to  go  from  thence 
to  Jamaica.  By  him  I  have  sent  extracts  of  your  letter  of  the  19*?  of 
July*  and  a  copy  of  Lord  Ho  wick's  of  the  same  date,  for  the  guidance 
of  Vice-Admiral  Dacres,  within  whose  district  General  Miranda  has 
landed. 

The  Pickle  Schooner  accompanies  the  Elephant  in  order  to  convey  to 
England  the  most  recent  accounts  from  the  Spanish  Main. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir, 

Your  most  obed.  humble  servant 

Alex.  Cochrane. 

*  Biggs,  p.  180,  mentions  the  arrival  of  the  Ferret  at  Aniba,  with  despatches,  on 
September  13. 

*  Admirals'  Despatches,  Leeward  Islands,  Vol.  25.     Marked  as  received  October  26. 
3  Evacuating  the  Main  on  August  13,  Miranda  had  occupied  the  island  of  Aruba, 

where  Biggs,  p.  181,  under  date  of  September  21,  reports  the  Elephant  as  having  just 
sailed  for  Jamaica  and  the  Pickle  for  England. 

*  Probably  that  alluded  to  in  note  4  on  p.  524. 
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XIX.    Rear-Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  to  the  Secretary.* 

Northumberland^  Carlisle  Bay, 

Barbadoes,  V?  Nov.,  1806. 

Be  pleased  to  inform  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
that  an  establishment  of  privateers  is  formed  at  the  Port  of  Cayenne,  at 
present  they  consist  of  one  ship,  the  Victoire  of  32  guns  and  180  men ; 
His  Majesty's  late  sloop  Favorite ;  a  brig  of  16  guns  and  120  men,  and 
two  stout  schooners. 

They  cruise  in  a  situation  from  that  port  to  windward  of  Barbadoes, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  regain  it  with  their  prizes,  which  they  never  send  to 
any  of  their  islands  to  leeward. 

I  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  the  packets  may  keep  to  the  north  of 
Latitude  15®  until  they  come  nearly  into  the  Longitude  of  this  Island,  to 
avoid  the  enemy's  cruizers,  which  are  now  become  more  numerous  than 
ever,  and  of  greater  force. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  have  been  particularly  successful  of  late 
and  have  made  some  most  valuable  captures.  The  taking  of  the  mast 
ship  will  enable  them  to  send  more  cruizers  to  sea. 

General  Miranda  is  returned  from  Aruba  and  is  going  down  to 
Trinidad.' 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant 

Alex.  Cochrane. 

*  Admirals'  Despatches,  Leeward  Islands,  Vol.  25.  Marked  as  received  Decem- 
ber 13. 

"The  Leander  left  Aruba  September  27,  under  convoy  of  the  British  ship  La  Seine ^ 
in  which  Miranda  arrived  at  Barbadoes  on  November  2.  In  a  few  days  he  sailed  for 
Trinidad,  where  he  remained  till  December,  1807,  when  he  returned  to  London.  Biggs, 
pp.  208,  209,  248.     So  ended  in  failure  the  Miranda  Expedition  of  1806. 
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tions  of  April,  1803,  a  formal  opinion  respecting  the  question  of  West 
Florida,  and  a  note  respecting  our  differences  with  Spain  which  Monroe 
prepared  for  publication  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  in  May,  1806,  but 
which  he  concluded  to  suppress. 

Students  of  the  history  of  deaf-mute  instruction  will  find  interesting 
matter  in  certain  letters  to  John  Randolph  (pp.  414,  480,  485)  who  had 
confided  to  Monroe's  care  a  deaf-mute  nephew. — Many  passages  which, 
under  the  most  restricted  scheme  of  annotation,  might  well  have  foot- 
notes, are  left  unexplained. 

Numbers  and  Losses  in  the  Civil  War  in  America,  1861-^5,  By 
Thomas  L.  Livermore,  Member  of  the  Military  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Massachusetts.  (Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany.     1900.     Pp.  vi,  150.) 

Colonel  Livermore,  the  author,  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  major 
and  brevet  colonel  of  the  Fifth,  and  as  colonel  of  the  Eighteenth  New 
Hampshire  Volunteers,  and  is  well  qualified  to  interpret  military  records 
and  reports  ;  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Military  Historical  So- 
ciety, he  has  heretofore  devoted  attention  to  the  subjects  of  this  volume. 
After  a  thorough  examination  during  the  last  three  years,  of  about  all  ac- 
cessible records  relating  to  them,  he  has  embodied  his  conclusions  in  this 
book. 

Colonel  Livermore  aims  to  establish,  upon  the  best  evidence  obtain- 
able, the  number  of  men  who  served  during  the  Civil  War  in  the  Confed- 
erate army.  In  this  he  is  unquestionably  successful,  and  the  result  of  the 
evidence  and  estimates  he  produces  is  incontrovertible. 

In  the  pursuit  of  evidence,  on  which  to  base  just  conclusions,  the  au- 
thor touches  on  the  courage  and  efficiency  of  the  Union  and  of  the  Con- 
federate army  ;  gives  the  numbers  engaged  in  a  list  of  battles,  in  each  of 
which  the  losses  were  not  less  than  1,000  ;  compares  battles  with  others 
corresponding  to  them  ;  and  submits  a  table  of  the  successes  and  defeats 
on  both  sides  of  the  war,  as  well  as  estimates  of  the  losses  of  the  Confed- 
erate army. 

An  official  statement  of  the  number  of  men  who  served  in  the  Con- 
federate array  is  not  on  record.  Some  Confederate  writers  have  esti- 
mated this  number  to  be  from  600,000  to  700,000.  Only  one  of  these 
writers  attempts  to  show  by  figures  the  correctness  of  his  estimate,  and 
Colonel  Livermore  by  using  these  figures  demonstrates  that  the  highest  of 
Confederate  estimates  is  too  low. 

A  detailed  description  of  Colonel  Livermore' s  methods  is  impractic- 
able in  this  place  and  only  some  of  the  main  results  at  which  he  arrives 
can  be  referred  to  here. 

Based  on  the  census  of  i860  and  the  conscription  laws  of  the  Con- 
federacy the  number  of  men  in  its  military  service  is  found  to  have  been 
1,239,000.  Based  on  the  average  total  strength  of  regiments,  etc.,  in 
the  Confederate  service,  including  irregular  organizations,  two  figures, 
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est  belongs  to  a  diary  kept  by  one  of  the  Swiss  immigrants  who  in  1845 
founded  New  Glarus^  a  diary  kept  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  his  home 
in  Switzerland  till  his  arrival  in  the  new  home,  and  now  translated  from 
the  original  German.  Next  perhaps  come  the  reports  which  Rev.  Cut- 
ting Marsh,  Presbyterian  missionary  from  1831  on,  addressed  to  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  and  the  Scottish 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge,  respecting  the 
Stockbridge  Indians  among  whom  he  labored ;  and  the  journal  kept  by 
Alfred  Brunson,  Methodist  preacher,  on  a  journey  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Wisconsin  in  1835.  We  should  rather  say,  first  among  the  new  mate- 
rials ;  for  great  interest  attaches  to  the  narrative  by  Madame  Th^r^sc 
Baird  concerning  early  life  in  the  territory,  a  continuation  of  her  Mack- 
inaw reminiscences.  The  editor  of  the  volume,  Mr.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites, 
has  also  added  narratives  derived  from  interviews  with  old  French  and 
other  settlers,  and  a  longer  body  of  reminiscences,  of  pioneering  in  the 
Wisconsin  lead-region,  by  Theodore  Rodolf.  There  is  also  a  govern- 
ment report  on  the  region  in  1831,  by  Samuel  Stambaugh,  U.  S.  Indian 
agent  at  Green  Bay. 
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Jacques  Victor  Albert,  Due  de  Broglie,  died  on  January  19,  aged 
nearly  eighty.  Bom  in  1821,  he  was  already  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  in  1863,  having  published  in  1856  a  remarkable  work  on 
L'  kgUse  et  T Empire  Romain  au  IV*  Siicie,  which  he  continued  by  works 
on  Julian  and  Theodosius.  As  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  and 
a  leader  of  the  Right  Centre  he  did  much  to  procure  the  downfall  of  M. 
Thiers  in  1873,  and  he  was  prime  minister  under  President  MacMahon 
from  1873  to  1874  and  in  1877.  For  nine  years  he  was  a  senator.  After 
the  close  of  his  political  career  he  occupied  himself  again  with  history. 
The  most  noted  of  his  books  was  Le  Secret  du  Rot  (1878),  dealing  with 
the  private  diplomacy  of  Louis  XV.  Later  works  were  Fridiric  IL  et 
Marie  ThMse^  1882,  Fridiric  IL  et  Louis  XV,,  1884,  Marie- TfUrese 
Lmpiratrice,  1888,  Maurice  de  Saxe  et  le  Marquis  d*  Argenson^  iS93« 
He  also  edited  the  memoirs  of  Talleyrand  published  in  1891. 

We  have  also  to  announce,  with  much  regret,  the  recent  death  of 
William  Wirt  Henry,  LL.D.,  of  Richmond.  He  was  bom  in  1831, 
the  grandson  of  Patrick  Henry  and  of  William  Wirt,  and  worthily 
maintained  the  best  traditions  of  Virginia  gentlemen  of  the  old  school. 
He  was  once  president  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  and  for 
several  years  was  president  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society.  In  1891 
he  published  Patrick  Henry  ;  Life,  Correspondence  and  Speeches,  an  elab- 
orate biography  in  three  volumes,  which  also  forms  by  far  the  best  history 
of  Virginia  for  the  period  involved. 

When  Professor  E.  A.  Ross  of  Leland  Stanford  University  was  dis- 
missed in  November  last  under  circumstances  well  known  to  the  public, 
T)r.  George  E.  Howard,  principal  professor  of  history  and  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  made  a  vigorous  public  protest.  In  January  Presi- 
dent Jordan  demanded  that  he  should  either  apologize  or  resign.  He 
of  course  resigned,  and  has  been  followed  by  Professor  David  E. 
Spencer,  and  by  others  not  of  the  historical  department.  Dr.  Gaillard 
T.  Lapsley  of  Cambridge  and  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Warren  of  Boston  have  ac- 
cepted temporary  positions  in  that  department,  caused  by  these  resigna- 
tions. 

Professor  Charles  Henry  Hull,  hitherto  of  the  department  of  eco- 
nomics and  finance  in  Cornell  University,  has  been  elected  professor  of 
American  history  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Professor 
Moses  Colt  Tyler. 

Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams,  after  twenty-five  years  of  energetic  and 
fruitful  work  for  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  resigned  its  chair  of 
history  on  account  of  ill  health.  We  are  sure  that  he  is  attended  into  his 
retirement  by  the  best  wishes  of  the  profession,  of  which  he  has  been  so 
conspicuously  useful  a  member. 

It  is  expected  that,  after  the  completion  of  the  present  volume  of 
this  Review,  the  position  of  managing  editor  will  be  assumed  by  Pro- 
fessor Andrew  C.  McLaughlin  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
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Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  and  Co.  have  just  published  the  Fasten 
Letters,  1422-1^0^,  a  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1 872-1875,  which  con- 
tained some  fiWG  hundred  letters  until  then  unpublished,  and  to  which  are 
now  added  others,  edited  by  Mr.  James  Gairdner,  of  the  Public  Record 
Office. 

Professor  Grosses  Sources  ami  Literature  of  Engiisii  Histary,  re- 
viewed on  a  preceding  page,  stops  with  the  year  1485.  It  is  understood 
that  a  volume  supplementing  it  upon  much  the  same  plan,  and  extending 
from  1485  to  the  present  time,  is  to  be  prepared  by  Professor  Wolfgang 
Michael  of  Freiburg. 

It  is  understood  that  Sir  Clements  Markham  and  Mr.  Raymond 
Beazley  are  at  work  upon  a  reprint  of  Hakluyt*s  Voyages ,  and  that  *the 
first  volume  will  appear  this  year. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  ami  Who  Wrote  the  Casket  Letters  ?  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Cowan,  will  shortly  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston 
and  Co.  The  work  will  give  the  results  of  long  and  careful  study  of  the 
much -discussed  questions  of  the  authenticity  and  authorship  of  the 
letters. 

The  New  Amsterdam  Book  Company  announce  The  Rising  of  174^9 
with  a  bibliography  of  Jacobite  history  (1689-1788),  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Terry  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  forming  a  new  volume  in  the  series  of 
Scottish  History  from  Contemporary  Writers. 

The  Clarendon  Press  announces  that  it  will  shortly  publish  Vols.  VII. 
and  VIII.   of  Professor  Thorold   Rogers's    History  of  Agriculture  and 
Prices. 

Life  in  Scotland  a  Hundred  Years  Ago,  as  Reflected  in  the  Old  Sta- 
tistical Accounts  of  Scotland,  ly^i-jygg,  by  Mr.  James  Murray  (Paisley, 
Alexander  Gardner)  is  based  upon  the  twenty-one  volumes  of  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  famous  compilation  of  information  derived  from  the  ministers 
of  the  respective  parishes. 

Messrs.  Methuen  announce  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  E.  L.  S.  Hors- 
burgh's  JVaterloo,  in  which  important  alterations  have  been  made.  An 
appendix  and  an  index  have  been  added. 

Under  England's  Flaj^  from  1804  to  i8og  (Macmillan)  is  the 
memoirs,  diary,  and  correspondence  of  Captain  Charles  Boothby,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  compiled  by  the  last  surviving  members  of  his  family. 

Messrs.  Longmans  announce  for  immediate  publication  a  new  issue 
of  Queen  Victoria,  by  Richard  R.  Holmes,  F.S.A.,  Librarian  to  the 
Queen.  The  whole  of  the  text,  excepting  the  last  chapter,  was  ap- 
proved and  authorized  by  (^ueen  Victoria. 

Mr.  John  Murray  has  in  press  The  Reminiscences  of  Sir  Edivard 
Ma  let,  who  was  for  ten  years  English  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  and  has  rep- 
resented his  country  at  Washington,  Pekin,  Athens,  and  Rome,  as  well 
as  at  Paris  during  the  Commune. 
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battle  of  Cassel.     He  shows  that  that  battle  was  the  result  of  a  social  re- 
volt like  that  of  138 1  in  England. 

Dr.  W.  P.  C.  Knuttel  has  published  the  third  part  of  his  learned  and 
elaborate  catalogue  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  Royal  Library  at  The  Hague. 
This  volume  covers  the  important  years  from  1689  to  1713. 

NORTHERN  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE. 

• 

In  the  Memoires  et  Documents  published  by  the  Soci6t6  de  T  ficole  des 
Chartes,  Vol.  IV.,  M.  F.  Chalandon  has  presented  an  excellent  study  of 
Alexis  Comnenos,  substituting  for  the  traditional  view,  and  laying  before 
the  larger  public,  the  history  of  that  prince  as  already  known  to  scholars, 
Essai  sur  le  Regne  d^  AUxis  I^  Comnene  (Paris,  Picard). 

Messrs.  Scribners  are  the  American  agents  for  the  Wolseley  Series  of 
war  memoirs,  edited  by  Captain  Walter  H.  James,  of  which  the  latest  is- 
sue is  Operations  of  General  Gurko's  Advance  Guard  in  1877 y  by  Colo- 
nel Epauchin  of  the  Russian  staff.  The  volume  describes  General 
Gurko's  advance  over  the  Balkan  Mountains  and  the  capture  of  the 
Shipka  Pass. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals  :  H.  Gelzer,  Das  Verhdltms  von 
Staat  und Kirche  in  Byzanz  (Historische  2^itschrift,  LXXXVI.  2);  Baron 
A.  d'Avril,  La  Protection  des  Chretiens  dans  le  Levant  (Revue  d'Histoire 
Diplomatique,  1900,  4). 

AMERICA. 

In  our  next  two  numbers  we  expect  to  print,  in  the  section  devoted 
to  documents,  a  collection  of  interesting  letters,  derived  from  various 
sources,  illustrating  the  history  of  the  nullification  controversy  in  South 
Carolina. 

Messrs.  Appleton  and  Co.  have  in  preparation  a  new  supplementary 
volume  of  Appleton' s  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography y  edited  by  Gen- 
eral James  Grant  Wilson.  The  volume  will  cover  the  last  twelve  years, 
and  will  also  contain  a  complete  list  of  the  pseudonyms  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  volumes. 

Messrs.  Henry  Holt  and  Co.  have  published  an  enlarged  and  thor- 
oughly revised  edition  of  Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States.  The 
work  of  revision  has  been  done  by  Professor  MacDonald  of  Bowdoin 
College. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  published  North  Americans  of 
Yesterday^  a  comparative  study  of  North-American  Indian  life,  customs, 
etc.,  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Dellenbaugh.  The  volume  is  chiefly  made  up  from  a 
course  of  lectures  given  before  the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston.  The 
author  accompanied  Major  John  W.  Powell  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  upon  the  second  Colorado  expedition,  and  his  book  treats  of 
the  material  then  collected. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.  have  published  as  Volume  XXXII. 
of  the  *'  American  Statesmen  ' '  series  a  General  Index  to  the  series,  with  a 
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legendary  conflicts  of  Titans  there  or  from  a  certain  Titanus,  or 
Tritanus,  a  soldier  of  Pompey's  army,  whose  name  is  said  to  have 
been  found  there  on  a  tomb  in  the  sixteenth  century.  To  this 
mountain  Marinus  may  well  have  repaired,  for  he  was  a  stone-mason 
by  trade,  and  the  quarries  of  Monte  Titano  still  form  one  of  the 
jhief  industries  of  the  natives.  On  one  of  these  visits  he  recog- 
nized that  this  secluded  spot  was  just  the  place  for  a  pious  anchorite, 
and  decided  to  establish  himself  there.  I  was  shown  the  bed, 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  slept,  and  the 
Avhole  place  is  naturally  full  of  legends  about  him.  His  reputation 
for  piety  soon  spread,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rimini  invited  him  to  re- 
turn to  that  city,  and  made  him  a  deacon  for  his  services  in  com- 
bating the  heresies  of  the  time.  But  he  soon  grew  weary  of  the 
world,  and  went  back  to  his  hermitage,  where  he  built  a  chapel  for 
the  use  of  the  faithful,  who  had  gathered  around  him.  A  wealthy 
matron  named  Felicissima,  to  whom  the  mountain  and  neighboring 
lands  belonged,  was  converted  by  him  and  made  him  a  present  of 
those  possessions,  so  that  when  he  died  he  was  able  to  tell  his  fol- 
lowers :  relinquo  vos  liberos  ab  utroque  hoinine,  a  phrase  which  has 
been  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  left  them  free  from  both  political 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  His  remains,  carried  off  by  the  Lom- 
bard king  Astolphus  to  Pa  via,  but  restored  by  Pepin,  now  lie  in  the 
principal  church  of  the  Republic,  whither  they  were  transferred  in 
1628.  Two  guardians  of  the  precious  relics,  called  Massai^  are  an- 
nually appointed,  and  every  year  the  festival  of  the  saintly  founder 
is  celebrated. 

It  is  clear  from  this  story,  that  the  Commonwealth  of  San 
Marino  originated  from  a  religious  community,  and  the  first  authen- 
tic allusion  to  it  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  that  of  a  monk, 
named  Eugippius,^  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  centur)',  and 
said  that  he  had  read  the  life  of  another  monk,  *'  who  had  once 
lived  in  the  monastery  of  Monte  Titano."  The  next  apparent  men- 
tion of  the  spot  is  contained  in  the  work  of  the  pseudo-Anastasius, 
who  includes  among  the  places  comprised  in  Pepin's  donation  to 
the  Pope  a  certain  Castelliim  S.  Maritii  or  5.  Mariaiii,  or  ^S.  Martini 
(for  the  readings  vary).  The  statement  was  of  some  importance, 
because  it  was  subsequently  used  as  a  proof  of  the  alleged  rights  of 
the  Holy  See  over  the  Republic.  But,  even  supposing  the  dona- 
tion of  Pepin  to  be  genuine,  there  was  no  '*  castle  "  of  S.  Marino  in 
that  monarch's  time  on  Monte  Titano,  so  that  another  place  must 
have  been  meant.      Moreover,  local  antiquaries  cite  the  proceedings 

^  Melchiorre  Delfico,  Memorie  Storiche  di  San  Maritto^   I.  II.     Hauttecoeur,  La 
Kipublique  de  San  Marino^  5,  who  quotes  Canisius,  Antiquae  Lectiones^  VI. 
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Such  are  the  main  facts  of  San  Marino's  long  history.  The 
causes  of  its  preservation  during  more  than  fifteen  centuries  are  to 
be  found  in  the  protection  which  it  obtained,  first  from  the  Monte- 
feltro  family,  then  from  their  successors  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
and  then,  after  the  extinction  of  that  duchy,  from  the  Popes.  No 
doubt  the  tact  of  these  peasant  statesmen,  and  their  shrewdness  in 
declining  offers  of  territory  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors,  was  also 
of  inestimable  service  to  the  state  ;  while  the  poverty  of  Monte  Titano 
made  it  not  worth  plundering.  So,  alone  of  the  Italian  republics, 
San  Marino  still  exists,  **  a  pattern,"  as  Napoleon  I.  said,  of  a 
medieval  commonwealth,  with  all  those  aristocratic  arrangements 
by  which  those  oligarchies  were  governed.  Like  Andorra,  she 
remains  as  an  interesting  survival,  and,  as  such,  will  probably  be 
allowed  to  live  on  uninjured. 

William  Miller. 

VOL.  VI.— 43. 


THE   RISINGS   IN   THE   ENGLISH    MONASTIC   TOWNS 

IN    1327 

In  comparing  the  municipal  history  of  England  with  that  of 
the  Continent,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  several  important  points 
of  difference  suggest  themselves.  One  of  these,  and  perhaps  the 
most  striking,  is  that  in  English  towns  as  a  general  rule  there  were 
few  such  fierce  party  struggles  as  occur,  for  example,  in  the  history 
of  even  the  smallest  German  city.  The  democratic  character  of 
English  municipal  government  prevented,  save  in  rare  instances,  any 
oppression  by  powerful  patricians,  or  the  formation  of  bitterly  hostile 
factions  in  the  town.  In  addition,  the  royal  prerogative  in  England 
was  too  potent  and  far-reaching  to  allow  of  any  such  disorders.* 
But  the  municipal  history  of  England,  nevertheless,  is  not  altogether 
devoid  of  a  series  of  factional  conflicts.  The  history  of  one  class 
of  English  towns  is  for  over  three  centuries  the  history  of  long  and 
bitter  struggles,  and  violence  and  bloodshed  fill  their  annals.  The 
class  of  towns  referred  to  is  the  monastic  class,  those  under  mo- 
nastic control,  and  the  struggles  are  those  which  were  made  by  the 
townsmen  to  obtain  liberties  and  franchises  from  their  lords. 

The  status  of  the  English  monastic  towns  was  a  peculiar  one. 
They  were  not  full-fledged  boroughs,  according  to  the  best  author- 
ities of  to-day,  nor  can  they  be  relegated,  save  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases,  to  the  rank  of  mere  market-towns  or  manors.^  Most  of 
them  were  free  boroughs  by  royal  charter,  but  they  were  under  the 
close  and  constant  control  of  the  abbot  or  prior  of  the  monaster}' 
in  their  midst.^  The  chief  concern  of  the  burgesses  was  to  lessen 
this  control,  and  to  win  for  themselves  the  right  of  complete  self- 
government,  owing  allegiance  to  the  royal  authority  alone.  Natur- 
ally enough,  the  monks  withstood  all  such  demands  for  greater 

>  (iross,  Gild  Merchant^  I.  106,  285  ;  Hegel,  Stadte  und  Gildt'Uy  p.  114.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  a  few  examples  of  party  strife  in  English  towns,  especially  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  for  which  see  C.  W.  Colby,  'J'he  Graiuth  of  Oligarchy  in  Eng- 
lish TcnvnSy  in  the  English  Historical  Rei'ic7L\  1 890. 

*  Stuhbs,  Const.  Ilist.y  I.  407-409,  425-426  ;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  Eng- 
lish LaWy  I.  641-642  ;   Maitland,  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond^  p.  21 7. 

3  For  pictures  of  life  in  a  monastic  town  see:  Carlyle,  Past  and  Present  (Abbot 
Sampson  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds)  ;  Froude,  Annals  of  an  English  Abbey  (St.  Albans), 
in  Short  Studies  ;  Green,  Abbot  and  Town  in  Studies  in  England  and  Italy  ;  and  Cornhill 
Magazine y  VI.  858. 
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insurrection  and  violence  could  go  long  unpunished.  The  central 
authority  was  always  powerful  enough  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
the  towns  and  a  resort  to  force  on  the  part  of  the  townsmen  was 
sure  to  be  severely  punished.  The  strong  alliance  between  Church 
and  State  which  existed  throughout  the  middle  period  made  it  cer- 
tain in  England  that  if  ecclesiastical  lords  would  not  grant  liberties 
to  their  burgesses  peaceably,  and  few  were  inclined  to  do  so,  there 
was  little  hope  of  winning  such  liberties  by  force  and  violence. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  struggle,  which  took  place  in  so  many 
monastic  towns,  in  1327,  ended  so  disastrously  for  the  townsmen. 
They  gained  nothing  in  the  way  of  greater  liberty  and  self-govern- 
ment, nay,  rather  they  lost  something,  in  that  the  control  of  the 
abbot  and  convent  over  them  was  strengthened  and  they  sank  back 
in  the  scale  of  municipal  development.  What  little  result  these 
risings  may  have  had  was  to  teach  the  ecclesiastical  corporations 
the  danger  and  folly  of  driving  the  townsmen  too  far  and  of  keeping 
too  strict  a  hand  over  them.  As  an  interesting  phase  of  English 
municipal  history  the  risings  in  the  monastic  towns  in  1327  are 
worthy  of  note,  for  they  show  the  strength  and  influence  of  the 
monastic  system  in  England,  and  how  in  many  a  town  the  monastic 
corporation  was  able  to  beat  down  and  suppress  the  growing  muni- 
cipal spirit  of  the  time,  though  we  cannot  but  agree  with  the  un- 
known versifier  who  wrote : 

**  Saint  Benet  made  never  none  of  them 
To  have  lordship  of  man  nor  town." 

Norman  Maclaren  Trenholme. 
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During  the  same  period,  French  privateers  were  continually  en- 
gaged in  preying  upon  the  Spanish  colonies  and  Spanish  shipping. 
So  early  as  1498  indeed  Columbus  had  been  obliged  to  divert  the 
course  of  his  third  voyage  in  order  to  avoid  a  French  fleet ;  ^  and 
in  the  year  1 5 1 3  two  caravels  were  sent  out  to  guard  the  coasts  of 
Cuba.  *  Ten  years  later  the  rich  fleet  from  Mexico  was  waylaid 
near  Cape  St.  Vincent  by  six  French  rovers  who  carried  off"  two 
•caravels  loaded  with  gold.  ^  In  the  year  1528  a  French  corsair 
bur/ied  the  town  of  San  German  in  Porto  Rico,  *  while  during  the 
years  1536  and  1537  a  perfect  reign  of  terror  existed  among  the 
islands  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  a  fleet  of  these  buccaneers.  * 
Early  in  the  year  1538,  Havana  was  burned  and  destroyed.  *  Dur- 
ing the  war  with  Spain  from  1542  to  1544  these  islands  proved  a 
happy  hunting-ground  for  many  a  French  rover  and  so  pleased  were 
they  as  a  rule  with  the  success  of  their  visits  that  they  continued  to 
return,  even  after  peace  had  been  declared.  ^ 

The  list  of  English  voyages  and  discoveries  during  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  is  on  the  other  hand  a  very  meagre  one. 
About  the  year  1 507  Sebastian  Cabot  seems  to  have  made  an  at- 
tempt to  find  a  northwest  passage  ^  and  twenty  years  later  an  English 
vessel,  which  had  lost  her  consort  in  a  storm  near  Newfoundland, 
made  her  way  along  the  coast  southward  as  far  as  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico.^  Beyond  an  unimportant  expedition  to  Newfoundland 
in  1536,  therc^''  is  nothing  further  to  record  except  a  few  trading 
voyages  to  Brazil."  The  only  English  privateer,  of  which  we  have 
any  notice  at  this  time,  is  one  that  visited  the  West  Indies  in  the 
year  1 540  under  a  French  pilot.^^ 

'  F.  Navarrete,  CoUccion  de  ios  Viages  y  Descuhrvnicntos,  etc.,  Madrid,  1825,  I. 
245  ;  *'y  navegud  a  la  Isla  de  la  Madera  por  camino  no  acostumbrado,  por  evilares 
candalo  (jue  pudiera  tener  con  un  armada  de  Francia." 

*  CoUccion  de  Documetitos  Iniditos  de  Indias,  second  series,  VI.  3,  No.  281  and 
note. 

'  Archivo  General  de  Indias  at  Seville,  est.  2,  cajon  5,  leg.  2^2,  fols.  1-2.  An  English 
translation  of  this  document  will  be  found  in  Murphy,  T/ie  Voyage  of  Verrazzano^  New 
York,  1875,  Appendix  No.  IV.,  pp.  164-165. 

^  Coleccion  de  Documentos  Inhiito':  de  Indias y  first  series,  XL.  564. 

^  Ibid.y  second  series,  IV.  425-426;  VI.  22-31. 

^  Ibid.y  second  series,  VI.  34-35,  73. 

"^  Ibid.y  second  series,  IV.  197.  Nos.  407-408  and  pp.  199  and  240;  VI.  256, 
297-298  and  302.  Archivo  General  de  Indias,  Seville,  est.  2,  caj.  5,  leg.  ij'j,  fols.  14- 
15,  and  17-23. 

<*  The  Geographical  Jowmaly  London,  February  1899,  pp.  204-209. 

y  Ilakluyt,  Principall  Navigations  y  Ix)ndon,  1600,  III.  129.  Purchas,  His  Pi /grimes  ^ 
London,  1625,  III.  809.  Colec.  de  Doc.  Juid.,  first  series,  XXXVII.  456-45S  ;  XL. 
305-354,  and  second  series,  IV.   57-60. 

'Ollakluyt,  op.  ci/.y  pp.  129-131. 

'*  Ibid.,  pp.    700-701. 

1*  Col.  de  Doc.  Ined.y  first  series,  I.  572  and  575. 
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changes  from  the  edition  published  in  161 1.  Editions  also  of  the 
History  dated  16 18  only  differ  from  the  edition  of  161 7  in  the  cor- 
rection of  the  errata  and  the  consequent  absence  of  this  leaf. 

In  the  same  year  16 18,  in  which  also  appeared  his  Tableau  de 
la  Suisse  mentioned  above,  Lescarbot  published  a  small  pam- 
phlet on  the  fall  of  Concini  from  power.*  After  congratulating  Louis 
XIII.  on  his  courage  in  getting  rid  of  such  a  pest,^  he  urges  him 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Turkish  empire^  and  to  subdue  the  peoples  of 
New  France.  * 

After  Lescarbot's  marriage,  which  took  place  in  the  following 
year,  doubtless  as  a  result  of  his  appointment  to  the  post  of  naval 
commissioner,*  we  hear  nothing  more  of  him  until  the  year  1629, 
when  he  published  a  small  volume  of  verse  on  the  defeat  of  the 
English  at  La  Rochelle.  *  On  the  title-page  he  calls  himself  "  Marc 
Lescarbot  Esquire  Seigneur  de  Wiencourt  et  de  Sainct  Audebert." 
This  title  he  inherited  though  his  wife  Fran^oise  de  Valpergue 
though  in  what  year  we  do  not  know.  ^  This  is  the  last  production 
from  Lescarbot's  pen  but  the  date  of  his  death  is  not  yet  known. 

Such  then  are  the  life  and  works  of  the  first  historian  of  New 
France.  In  contrast  with  the  aridity  of  the  Jesuit  Relations  and 
with  the  prolific  geographical  details  given  by  Champlain,  Lescar- 
bot's bright  and  pleasant  manner  of  recounting  his  adventures  in  the 
New  World  give  even  the  reader  of  the  present  day  a  keen  pleas- 
ure. His  original  way  of  looking  at  things,  his  poetical  vein  and 
above  all  the  continual  good  humor  which  bubbles  out  all  through 
his  work,  leave  upon  one  the  impression  of  a  jovial  companion  and 
an  intelligent  conversationalist.  Possessed  of  the  true  philosophic 
spirit  he  was  as  happy  at  Port  Royal  cultivating  his  garden  and 


^  Lt  Franc  Gaulois  au  Roy^  Sur  le  Repos  de  la  France ^  Paris,  l6l8.  Another  copy 
is  entitled  Le  Bout  de  V  An  Sur  le  Repos  de  la  France ^  etc.  G)pies  of  these  are  pre 
served  at  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale,  L.  b^  iiiSand  1 1 19.  Lescarbot  had  also  signed 
the  dedication  of  the  Tableau  de  la  Suisse  to  the  king,  **le  Franc  Gaulois."  This 
painphlet  itself  however  is  signed  "  Marc  Lescarbot." 

^  Ibid.f  pp.  3-4,  **  Toutes  nations  s'estonnoient  de  voir  maistriser  dan  vostre  Louvre 
un  faquin  ...  II  s'etoit  ^  vos  depens  asservi  voz  villes  .  .  .  il  disposoit  de  la  paix  et 
de  la  guerre.  II  gouvemoit  vos  finances  et  vos  armies  et  nous  faisoit  ^gorger  les  uns  les 
autres,"  etc. 

'  Ibid.f  p.  12.     **  II  faut  miner  1' Empire  de  Mahomet" 

*  Ibid.f  **  II  faut  Sire  gaigner  k  Dieu  et  k  votre  Majesty  les  peuples  transmarins  de 
rOccident."     Cf.  also  p.  15. 

^  Anna  les  de  Voyages^  Paris,  1 869,  I.  76-81. 

*  La  Chasse  aux  Anglois  en  Vile  de  Rez  et  au  siege  de  la  Rochelle  et  la  reduction  de 
ladite  ville  d  tobeissance  du  Roy,  Paris,  1 629. 

^  Ibid,f  Au  Roy,  **  La  revolution  et  conduite  de  ma  vie  m'ayant  amen^  &  estre  heri- 
tier  des  services  que  les  Sieurs  de  Valpergue  ont  depuis  deux  cens  ans  et  au  dessus  rendu 
it  vostre  Majesty,"  etc. 
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spending  the  evening  with  his  books  as  he  had  been  formerly  at  the 
gay  court  of  the  French  capital.  That  such  a  man  should  have 
left  to  us  his  impressions  of  a  voyage  to  Acadia  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  of  his  life  there  during  some  thirteen 
months  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  those  who  wish  to 
read  in  any  detail  the  early  history  of  New  France. 

H.  P.  Biggar. 


THE  TRANSITION  FROM    DUTCH  TO  ENGLISH  RULE 

IN  NEW  YORK 

A  Study  in  Political  Imitation 

In  the  development  of  political  institutions,  imitation  plays  a 
large  part.  What  appears  a  successful  or  admirable  political  prin- 
ciple among  one  people,  may  be  taken  wholly  or  partially  into  the 
life  of  another  race,  and  there  under  new  conditions  give  rise  to  fur- 
ther political  variations.  The  study  of  this  process  of  imitation  is 
always  interesting,  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  its  dangers.  No  better 
illustration  of  the  temptations  which  befall  the  student  of  political 
imitation  could  be  given  than  the  recent  emphasis  which  has  been 
placed  upon  the  Dutch  influence  in  American  history.  Broad  and 
hasty  generalizations  have  been  made  from  analogies,  in  which 
the  similarities  may  have  been  conscious  or  wholly  accidental. 
Post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  is  the  favorite  argument  of  this  class  of 
thinkers.  But  if  the  question  of  the  quantitative  influence  of  Dutch 
upon  American  institutions  is  ever  to  be  answered,  it  must  be  based 
upon  something  better  than  analogies. 

Fortunately  we  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  two  races  side 
by  side,  in  colonial  New  York ;  and  there,  if  anywhere,  should'we 
be  able  to  compare  the  political  practice  of  the  two  nations,  and  de- 
termine the  results  of  the  contact  of  one  with  the  other.  Here  are 
seen  first  the  Dutch  ruling  over  subject  English  towns,  and  then  the 
English  assuming  control  over  all  New  Netherland  ;  and  in  their 
mutual  relations  or  political  expressions,  now  so  fully  illumined  by 
the  publications  of  the  New  York  state  government,  one  can  find 
illustrations  of  their  political  activity  and  ideals. 

An  attempt  has  already  been  made  ^  to  compare  the  political 
practice  of  the  Dutch  and  English  towns  under  the  New  Amster- 
dam jurisdiction.  In  1664  the  English  obtained  the  Dutch  terri- 
tories, and  naturally  this  year,  beginning  the  Anglicizing  process, 
forms  a  logical  view-point  for  a  second  glance  at  the  Dutch  and 
English  institutions. 

On  March  12,  1664,  King  Charles  II.  granted  to  his  brother 
James,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  a  part  of  Maine,  all  of  Long  Island, 

*  American  Historical  Review,  VI.  1-18,  supra. 
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Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  "  and  all  the  land  from  the  west 
side  of  Connecticutt  to  the  east  side  of  Delaware  Bay."  By  this 
grant  the  King  not  only  disregarded  the  rights  of  the  friendly  nation 
of  the  Dutch,  but  he  also  ignored  the  charters  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  and  previous  grants  to  individuals  in  Maine  and  on  Long 
Island.  No  provision  was  made,  either,  for  the  recognition  of  the 
property  rights  of  Englishmen  or  Dutchmen  already  settled  upon 
the  territory ;  and  in  political  matters  the  Duke  was  to  be  absolute 
ruler,  unrestrained  by  any  popular  participation  in  government : 

**We  do  grant  unto  our  dearest  brother  James,  his  heires  deputyes 
agents  commissioners  and  assignes  by  these  presents  full  and  absolute 
power  and  authority  to  correct  punish  pardon  governe  and  rule  all  such 
the  subjects  of  us  .  .  .  that  shall  or  doe  at  any  time  hereafter  inhabite 
within  the  same  according  to  such  lawes  orders  ordinances  direccons  and 
instruments  as  by  our  said  dearest  brother  or  his  assignes  shall  be  estab- 
lished .  .  .  soe  alwayes  as  the  said  statutes  be  not  contrary  to  but  as 
neare  as  conveniently  may  be  agreeable  to  the  lawes  statutes  and  govern- 
ment of  this  our  realme  of  England  .   .   .*' 

The  Duke  had  the  further  right  to  confine  the  privilege  of  trade  with 
his  lands  to  such  persons  as  he  might  direct.  This  charter,  the 
most  despotic  ever  granted  for  the  government  of  an  English  colony 
on  the  American  continent,  harmonized  well  with  the  political 
theories  and  later  practice  of  the  Duke  of  York.  There  was  no  pro- 
tection for  the  property  or  trade  of  the  existing  settlers ;  their  land- 
titles  were  not  secure  ;  their  religious  establishments  received  no 
guarantee,  and  no  consideration  whatever  was  given  to  them  in  polit- 
ical affairs. 

The  arrival  of  an  English  fleet  in  New  York  harbor,  and  the 
capitulation  of  New  Amsterdam  on  September  6,  1664,  were  the 
first  steps  in  the  assumption  of  control  by  the  English.  The  actual 
fact  of  conquest  was  obtained  through  the  military  superiority  of  the 
English,  and,  as  in  all  conquests,  it  took  some  time  for  the  physical 
superiority  of  the  conquerors  to  be  established  in  legal  forms ;  the 
military  power  was  not  immediately  translated  into  civil  terms.  In  the 
settlements  on  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers  several  years  elapsed 
before  the  ultimate  governing  powers  were  taken  from  the  hands  of 
the  military  officers  and  placed  in  the  care  of  civil  officials  ;  and  in 
the  meanwhile,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  progressive  limitations 
which  were  placed,  voluntarily  or  inv^oluntarily,  upon  the  arbitrary 
actions  of  the  Duke  of  York  or  of  his  officials. 

Naturally  the  first  of  these  checks  is  to  be  found  in  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation  of  the  Dutch,  of  which  there  were  three  sets  of  ar- 
ticles, drawn  up  respectively  for  New   Amsterdam,^  for  the    upper 

^  Documents  Keliitin^  to  the  Colonial  Histoty  of  New  York^  II.  250-253.     (Quoted 
hereafter  2&  N.    )'.  Col.  J)oc. 
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of  the  Overseers  for  the  own  Particular  Officers, 
time  being,  have  power  as  Constables,  Serveyors 
to  Ordaine  such  or  so  for  the  High-wayes,  and 
many  peculier  Constitu-  the  like  annually  or 
tions  as  are  Necessary  otherwise  as  need  Re- 
to  the  welfare  and  Im-  quires ;  And  to  make 
prove m en t  of  their  such  Lawes  and  Con- 
Towne ;  Provided  they  stitutions  as  may  Con- 
bee  not  of  a  Crirainall  ceme  the  Welfare  of 
Nature,  And  that  the  their  Town.  Provided 
Penaltyes  Exceed  not  they  be  not  of  a  Crimi- 
Twenty  Shillings  for  nail,  but  of  a  pru- 
one  Offence,  and  that  dentiall  Nature,  and 
they  be  not  Repugnant  that  their  penalties  ex- 
to  the  publique  Lawes ;  ceed  not  twenty  shil- 
And  if  any  Inhabitant  lings  for  one  Offence, 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  and  that  they  be  not 
to  observe  them  The  Repugnant  to  the  pub- 
Constable  and  Over-  lick  Lawes  and  Orders 
seers  shall  have  power  of  the  Country.  .  .  . 
to  Levie  such  fines  by  **  2.  A  n  d  every 
distress.**  N,  K  CoL  Township  hath  power 
LawSf  L  63.  to  chuse  yearly  or  for 

less  time,  a  convenient 

number  of  fit  men  to 

order  the  planting  and 

prudential     affairs     of 

their   Townes    accord- 
ing to  instruction  given 

to  them  in  Writing,  pro- 
vided nothing  be  done 

by   them,  contrary    to 

the  Laws  and  orders  of 

the  Country.   .   .   .** 

Book  of  General  Laws, 

1660,  p.  75. 

Comparing  Nicholls*s  code  with  the  Massachusetts  laws,  the  gov- 
ernor appears  desirous  to  keep  as  many  words  of  the  original  as 
possible,  while  in  fact  he  was  changing  vitally  the  real  principle  of 
the  New  England  town  system. 

One  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  New  England  political  sys- 
tems was  the  matter  of  freemanship,  which  had  been  introduced 
into  their  practice  by  the  corporate  nature  of  their  local  and  pro- 
vincial governments.  This  fiction  of  freemanship,  copied  from  the 
customs  of  English  municipal  and  trading  corporations,  received  a 
far  wider  application  in  the  colonies  than  had  been  dreamed  of  in 
England.  Through  it  the  political  and  religious  oligarchy  of  Mass- 
achusetts had  been  maintained  ;  by  it  objectionable  persons  had 
been  excluded  from  local  and  provincial  affairs  in  Connecticut;  and 
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men,  when    they  shall   double  fine   if  no  im- 
call  them  to  a  tryall,  of  provement     i  n     three 
what  they  have  learned  months  ;  and  at  th^  end 
in  this  kind.     And  fur-   of    the   third    term    of 
ther    that    all    parents  three   months,    an    in- 
and   masters  do   breed   creased    fine    may    be 
and  bring  up  their  chil-  levied    or     the     child 
dren  and  apprentices  in   taken    away   from    the 
some    honest     Lawful  1   parent    or    master.] 
calling,  labour,  or  im-  New    Haven    Colonial 
ployment,  either  in  hus-  ^<?r<?r//j,  1653-1665,  p. 
bandry  or  some  other   583. 
trade,     profitable     for 
themselves     and      the 
Common-wealth,  if  they 
will  not  or  cannot  train 
them  up  in  learning  to 
fitt  them  for  higher  im- 
ploypients.  .    ." 

[If  parents  and  mas- 
ters refuse  to  obey  this 
law  and  to  train  up 
their  children  and  ser- 
vants properly,  the  chil- 
dren and  servants  may 
be  taken  away  and  given 
to  those  who  will  more 
strictly  enforce  this  law.  ] 
Book  of  General  Laws, 
1660,  p.  136. 

Passing  by  many  minor  omissions,  we  may,  in  the  second  place, 
look  at  the  Dutch  customs  which  were  introduced  by  NichoUs  into 
his  code.  The  most  patent  feature  which  the  governor  was  forced 
to  adopt  was  the  Dutch  religious  toleration.  In  his  instructions,* 
he  had  been  cautioned  to  respect  colonial  religion,  and  in  the  articles 
of  capitulation  at  the  surrender  of  New  Amsterdam,  NichoUs  had 
promised  the  Dutchmen  liberty  of  worship  and  church  discipline.^ 
Naturally  the  Duke's  Laws,  framed  as  they  were  for  Dutch  and 
English  towns  on  Long  Island,  took  the  only  practicable  position 
by  accepting  Dutch  toleration  and  Dutch  religious  indifference. 
Uniformity  was  impracticable  in  a  population  made  up  of  Dutch 
Calvinists,  Dutch  Lutherans,  English  Puritans,  Baptists  and  Quakers 
and  many  minor  sects.  Compulsory  church  attendance  was  im- 
possible where  churches  did  not  exist,  and  the  people  were  unac- 
customed to  regular  public  worship.*     And  strict  Sabbath  observ- 

^  N.   V.  Col.  Doc,  III.  51-61. 
^ N.   >.  Col.  Doc,  IL  250-253. 
•'*A'.   Y.  Col.  Laws,  I.  24. 
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*'  to  follow  and  observe  the  Lawes  Establisht  in  his  Royall  High- 
ness his  Territoryes  and  to  follow  such  Orders  and  Directions  as 
from  time  to  time  hee  shall  receive  from  "  the  governor.^  By  this 
time  there  were  at  least  three  local  courts  on  the  Delaware ;  the 
settlements  near  Cape  Henlopen,  called  the  Whorekill  plantation, 
had  retained  their  commissaries  and  schout  since  the  Dutch  period ; 
the  Newcastle  settlements  had  likewise  their  separate  court,  al- 
though under  the  shadow  of  the  commander's  power  ;  and  another 
court  for  the  Schuylkill  settlements  had  existed  in  1660;*  but  no 
direct  evidence  remains  that  this  last  court  continued  its  sessions 
under  the  English.  In  1672  there  was,  however,  a  court  in  exist- 
ence at  Upland  (Chester),  and  it  is  beli«ved  that  this  was  only  the 
old  Dutch  cpurt,  with  its  place  of  meeting  changed  some  time  dur- 
ing the  years  1660-1672  from  Tinnicum  Island  near  the  Schuyl- 
kill to  the  mainland  at  Upland  (Chester).'  In  May,  1672,  New- 
castle was  incorporated  by  the  governor,  and  the  Dutch  practices 
of  partial  retirement  and  double  nomination  introduced  into  the 
town  government.^ 

The  few  months*  occupation  by  the  Dutch  in  1673  and  1674 
had  little  effect  upon  political  development  on  the  Delaware.  The 
three  courts  were  continued,  and  four  magistrates  for  each  selected 
by  the  governor  and  council  from  a  double  nomination  by  the  "  in- 
habitants."*.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the  country  to  the  English, 
Andros  issued  orders  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  officers  who  had 
held  commissions  when  the  Dutch  took  possession.^  The  commis- 
saries, or  magistrates  of  each  of  the  local  courts,  were  directed  to 
cause  an  election  of  constables.''  In  the  following  spring,  May, 
167s,  Andros  visited  Newcastle  and  held  a  special  court.     And  at 

liV.    Y.  Co!.  Doc,  XII.  495. 

2/^/V/.,  311. 

^Hazard,  Annals  of  Penna.,  398.  Upland  Court  Record,  Memoirs  of  Hist.  Soc. 
of  Penna.,  VII.  31.  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  editor  of  the  Record,  believes  **  that  the  earl- 
iest tribunal  under  English  sanction,  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, held  its  sittings  at  Upland,  since  called  Chester."  He  does  not  ask  the  ques- 
tion of  the  fate  of  the  court  at  Tinnicura  Island,  nor  whether  it  persisted  under  the 
English,  nor  whether  it  were  merely  moved  from  Tinnicum  to  Upland.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  documents  of  the  period  are  silent  on  this  point. 

*  N,  Y.  Col.  Doc,  XII.  496.  The  officers  of  the  **  Balywick  "  were  to  be  a  bailiff 
{called  "a  Bailey  "),  and  six  assistants.  Four  of  the  assistants  were  to  retire  annually 
and  others  were  to  be  chosen  in  their  stead  ;  the  bailiff  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  governor 
from  a  double  nomination  made  to  him.  A  sheriff  was  to  be  appointed  for  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  whole  river  by  the  governor  from  a  similar  nomination.  In  none  of  these 
cases  is  mention  made  of  the  method  of  election  or  nomination. 

syV.   K  Col.  Doc,  XII.  508. 

^  /dill.,  513;  the  old  bailiff,  Peter  Alricks,  was  especially  excluded  from  this  rein- 
statement. 

T  /bill.,  514. 
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toms  than  anywhere  else,  and  here,  also,  the  English  settlers,  un- 
til Penn's  day,  were  fewest  in  number. 

Other  conditions,  too,  prevented  the  entire  establishment  of 
English  laws.  A  town-meeting  in  New  York  City,  with  all  its 
mingled  races  and  languages,  would  have  been  an  absurdity ;  and  this 
cosmopolitan  character  of  the  population  required  a  representative 
or  centrally  administered  municipal  government.  On  the  Dela- 
ware, where  the  settlers  were  scattered  over  large  farms,  the  town- 
meeting  and  town  activity  were  impossible.  Again,  policy  required 
a  toleration  of  all  religions  where  no  one  sect  was  in  the  ascend- 
ancy, and  Dutch  practice  furnished  a  good  precedent  for  this. 
Thus,  local  conditions  often  forced  the  adoption  of  policies  variant 
from  Dutch,  English  or  New  England  practices. 

Finally,  the  Dutch  features  which  were  retained  for  a  time,  or 
permanently,  may  be  noted.  The  Dutch  centrally  organized  pro- 
vincial government  without  popular  representation  was  maintained 
for  almost  twenty  years  ;  the  Dutch  principles  of  double  or  triple 
nomination  and  partial  retirement  are  seen  in  the  county  and  town 
government ;  the  judicial  powers  of  the  constable  and  overseers 
had  a  Dutch  parallel  ;  the  county  system  on  the  Delaware  was  a 
development  from  earlier  Dutch  customs  ;  some  features  of  Dutch 
land-tenure  persisted  upon  the  patroon  estates ;  the  exclusive  trade- 
privileges  of  New  York  City  and  its  principle  of  municipal  freeman- 
ship  were  retained  from  Dutch  days  ;  and  Dutch  religious  tolera- 
tion gave  a  precedent  for  the  later  religious  freedom,  although  it 
must  not  be  taken  as  the  sole  cause  of  that  liberty. 

Albert  E.  McKinley. 
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/.  Letters  of  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper^  1825-18^2, 

Mr.  William  Nelson,  Jr.,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  and  the  possessor  of  the  papers  of 
Mahlon  Dickerson,  has  extracted  from  that  collection  the  following 
letters  of  the  famous  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  which  he  has  kindly 
permitted  the  Review  to  use.  Dickerson,  an  eminent  Democratic 
politician  of  New  Jersey,  was  a  senator  of  the  United  States  from 
iSi/to  1833,  and  these  letters  are,  with  one  exception,  addressed  to 
him  at  Washington.  In  some  respects  they  have  a  close  relation 
to  the  correspondence  which  forms  the  second  group  of  documents 
in  the  present  issue  of  the  Review,  and  they  might  have  been 
classed  with  them ;  for  they  cast  light  on  that  stage  of  South  Caro- 
lina politics,  previous  to  1828,  when  Calhoun  was  still  reckoned 
among  the  nationals  and  conservatives,  and  when  the  line  of  cleav- 
age in  state  politics  ran  between  him  and  his  friends  Hamilton  and 
Hayne  and  McDuffie  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  extremer  state- 
rights  men  led  by  Judge  Smith  on  the  other  hand.  But  on  the  whole 
the  main  interest  of  these  letters  lies  in  their  relation  to  Dr. 
Cooper's  petition  for  the  restoration  of  the  fine  inflicted  upon  him 
by  Justice  Chase  in  1800,  under  the  Sedition  Act,  on  account  of  a 
newspaper  libel  on  the  President,  and  in  their  characteristic  exhi- 
bition of  the  traits  which  so  strongly  marked  Cooper  himself,  the 
*'  learned,  ingenious,  scientific  and  talented  madcap "  of  John 
Adams's  pungent  phrase. 

After  his  brief  and  eccentric  career  as  a  Pennsylvania  judge, 
1806-18 II,  and  after  a  brief  service  as  professor  of  chemistry  in 
Dickinson  College  and  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Cooper 
was  in  18 19  elected  to  the  same  chair  in  the  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege, and  in  1820  became  its  president.  This  was  the  position 
which  he  occupied  at  the  time  when  these  letters  were  written. 
There  seems  to  be  no  question  that,  with  his  extraordinary  ac- 
quirements, energy  and  versatility,  he  was  a  most  stimulating  and 
effective  teacher,  and  left  a  permanent  mark  upon  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  institution.  But  his  heterodoxy  in  matters  of  religion, 
set  forth  with  characteristic  aggressiveness  and  pugnacity,  aroused 
so  much  excitement  and  indignation  in  the  state,  that  he  was  put 

(725) 
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upon  his  trial  by  a  resolution  of  the  South  Carolina  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, passed  December  7,  183 1,  "That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  House  it  is  expedient  that  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  South 
Carolina  College  do  forthwith  investigate  the  conduct  of  Doctor 
Cooper  as  president  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  and  if  they  find 
that  his  continuance  in  office  defeats  the  ends  and  aims  of  the  in- 
stitution that  they  be  requested  to  remove  him."  This  prosecution 
explains  the  last  letter  here  printed.  Though  the  board  exonerated 
the  doctor,  after  a  brilliant  defense  on  his  part,  he  was  forced  to 
resign  in  1834  and  died  in  1840.^ 

It  was  in  1825,  apparently,  that  he  began  his  efforts  to  secure 
the  repayment  of  the  fine  of  1800.  His  petition  of  February, 
1825,  a  well-written  document,*  argued  forcibly  that  there  was 
no  libel  in  the  newspaper  statements  for  which  he  had  been  prose- 
cuted, and  that  the  Sedition  Act  of  1 798  was  unconstitutional.  It 
was  referred  in  the  Senate  to  a  select  committee,  of  which  Senator 
Dickerson  was  chairman,  and  which  reported  favorably.^  In  1826 
an  adverse  report  was  made  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House.*  In  1832,  1834,  1836  and  1838  the  Committee  brought 
in  a  favorable  report  with  a  bill  for  repayment  of  the  fine  with  in- 
terest.*     But  no  restitution  was  made  during   Dr.  Cooper's  life- 

time.« 

I. 

Columbia  Tuesday  18  Jan.  1825 
Dear  Sir 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr  Gaillard '  for  the  documents  he  has  sent  which  are 
very  acceptable. 

I  sent  you  the  beginning  of  this  month  a  petition  hastily  drawn  up, 

1  See  Dr.  Colyer  Meriwether's  Hhtory  of  Higher  Education  in  South  Carolina,  pp. 
143-156. 

*  It  is  printed  as  Senate  Document  No.  30,  Eighteenth  Congress,  second  session ;  in 
each  of  the  reports  mentioned  in  the  third  note  below  ;  and  at  the  end  of  Cooper's  Two 
Essays  :  i.  On  the  Foundation  of  Civil  Government ;  2,  On  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Columbia,  1826. 

3  Senate  Document  No.  38,  Eighteenth  Congress,  second  session. 

*  House  Report  No.  16,  Nineteenth  Congress,  first  session. 

*  /Reports  of  Committees,  No.  244,  Twenty-second  Congress,  first  session  ;  No.  473, 
Twenty-third  Congress,  first  session  ;  No.  303,  Twenty-fourth  Congress,  first  session  ; 
No.  343,  Twenty-fifth  Congress,  second  session. 

*'  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  fine  was  repaid  to  Cooper ;  but  I  find  no  such  act  of 
Congress,  and  in  1 847  and  1850  Cooper's  executor  is  still  petitioning.  House  Report  No. 
37,  Twenty-ninth  Congress,  second  session;  No.  II,  Thirty-first  Congress,  first  session. 

'  John  Gaillard,  senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  president //-^ /«w/><?rr  of  the  Senate 
in  this  and  several  preceding  Congresses.  The  other  senator  at  this  time  was  Robert  V. 
Ilayne.  The  Carolina  congressmen  mentioned  below  were  George  McDuffie,  Tames 
Hamilton,  jr.,  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  Joseph  Gist,  Starling  Tucker,  and  John  Wilson. 
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to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britann[ica].*  The  Westminster  Review  contains 
two  admirable  papers,  one  on  prosecutions  for  blasphemy,  and  the  other 
in  the  ^  Vol  on  the  doctrine  of  Libel.* 

I  am  extremely  sorry  for  the  ace!  you  give  me  of  Gaillard.'  I  sin- 
cerely hope  he  may  recover. 

I  suspect  Tazewell  *  is  against  me  on  my  petition  :  nor  do  I  count 
upon  Hayne :  but  I  care  nothing  about  it.  I  am  only  anxious  that  in 
the  debate,  my  friends  should  take  the  broad  ground  of  unlimited,  un- 
punishable enquiry,  [in]  case  of  public  men,  public  measures,  and  public 
questions  [of]  every  description.  Adieu.  With  much  kind  respect  I 
remain  Dear  Sir  Y!  friend 

Thomas  Cooper. 
III. 

Columbia  March  16.  1826 
Dear  Sir 

On  Saturday  next,  Mr  Harper  *  of  this  place  sets  out  for 
Washington  to  supply  the  vacancy  of  our  deceased  friend  Gaillard.  He 
is  a  lawyer ;  formerly  a  judge  in  Missouri ;  chancellor  I  think.  Idle ; 
not  having  used  industry  to  lay  up  a  stock  of  useful  information ;  un- 
knowing as  I  think  in  political  questions  ;  a  prodigious  admirer  of  the 
late  W?  Pitt  the  british  minister  (the  worst  in  my  opinion  that  nation 
ever  had)  and  I  think  inclined  to  go  all  lengths  with  the  administration 
particularly  in  favour  of  internal  improvements  and  against  state- rights, 
provided  Calhoun  does  not  lead  him.  But  as  Harper's  brother  in  law 
here,  Col.  Preston,*  is  gained  over  by  Calhoun,  I  think  Harper  will  fol- 
low that  leader  also.  In  all  other  respects,  I  think  Mr.  Harper  has  an 
excellent  head,  and  an  excellent  heart.  I  believe  he  means  to  oppose  our 
friend  Judge  Smith,  who  will  be  a  candidate  as  I  suspect  to  succeed 
Gaillard  and  who  is  popular  enough  I  believe  and  hope  to  carry  the  elec- 
tion against  Harper :  Smith's  politics  are  like  my  own,  radical,  and 
therefore  I  wish  him  the  success  which  I  think  he  will  obtain. 

Your  proposal  to  extend  the  time  of  prohibition  for  a  twelve  month 
longer  than  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  pleased  me  greatly. '  I  hope 
you  will  persist  in,  and  carry  it.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  present  attempts 
to  throw  the  election  of  President  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  the  people 

^  See  James  Mill's  Essays. 

*  IVc'stminstcr  RnneWy  II.  I,  "  Religious  Prosecutions,"  and  III.  285,  **  Law  of 
Libel  and  Liberty  of  the  Press." 

3 Senator   Gaillard   died  February'  26,    1 826;  see   Benton,  Thirty  Years'   I'iciCy  I. 

77,  78- 

*  Senator  from  Virginia. 

5  William  Harper,  appointed  by  the  governor,  served  as  senator  only  till  December, 
1826,  when  Judge  William  Smith,  elected,  took  his  place.  Harper  was  afterwards 
chancellor  of  South  Carolina. 

<^  William  C.  Preston,  afterward  senator. 

^  December  19,  1S25,  Dickerson  proposed  a  constitutional  amendment  limiting  th^ 
re-eligibility  of  the  President  ;  it  was  then  also  proposed  to  prohibit  the  appointment  of 
Congressmen  to  federal  oflice  during  their  terms  ;  to  which  was  added,  the  next  day, 
**  and  for thereafter."      Senate  Journal ^  pp.  46,  54. 
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VI. 

Columbia  S.  Carolina 

Dec.  lo.  1829. 
Dear  Sir 

My  friend  Hamilton  having  quitted  political  life,  I  know  not  in  the 
H.  of  Representatives  who  I  could  most  properly  apply  to,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  Petition.  Hamilton  said  he  would  speak  to  his  Successor, 
Mr.  Bamewell  ^ :  but  I  never  saW  that  Gentleman,  and  Hamilton  has 
not  written  to  me  whether  he  applied  to  him  or  not.  Any  of  the  dele- 
gates of  our  State  would  do  me  this  service,  but  I  do  not  chuse  to  apply 
to  Mr  M^'Duffie ;  or  indeed  any  of  them  without  consulting  you. 

I  hope  you  will  not  forsake  this  question,  and  I  therefore  request  of 
you  to  choose  your  own  coadjutor  in  the  H.  of  Representatives.  Pray 
write  to  me  on  it.  Bamewell  is  a  clever,  eloquent  young  man ;  but  I 
know  little  about  him. 

In  this  strait,  I  must  depend  upon  you,  as  I  trust  I  may.  Adieu.  I 
am  with  all  kindness  and  respect 

Dear  sir 

Y' friend 

Thomas  Cooper. 

VII. 

Columbia,  S.  Carolina. 

8  Feb.  1830. 
Dear  Sr. 

I  thank  you  for  y!  letter.     I  am  glad  my  friend  Davis '  embarks 

in  the  cause  of  my  Petition,  which  I  leave  with  full  confidence  in  your 

hands. 

But  remember  that  although  1000  |  wl  be  to  me  a  most  convenient 
windfall  at  this  moment,  do  not  scruple  no  not  for  an  instant  to  give  up 
all  my  interest  in  the  fate  of  that  Petition  if  it  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
acknowledgement  or  establishment  of  any  important  principle  or  resolu- 
tion as  to  the  right  of  free  discussion,  I  hope  in  its  fullest  extent.  I  am 
w^ll  aware  of  yf  inclination  to  render  me  personal  service,  but  I  wf  not 
for  any  emolument,  disgrace  my  character  by  pressing  agst  the  chance  of 
public  utility,  any  private  interest  of  my  own.  Hamilton  knows  this  was 
always  my  language  to  him.  Do  you  therefore  use  my  petition  as  an 
instrument  of  overturning  the  rascally  imposition  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  which  the  Adams  Dynasty  wf  willingly  fasten  upon  it :  when  my 
petition  throws  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  public  object,  throw  my 
petition  aside. 

I  rejoice  to  hear  your  works  are  in  such  good  order  and  promise.  I 
am  neither  surprised,  nor  do  I  blame  y!  adherence  to  the  Tariff,  and  if 
any  body  is  to  gain  by  that  measure,  it  will  give  me  great  satisfaction  to 
find  it  at  any  rate  of  Service  to  you. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  now  and  then. 

Thomas  Cooper. 

1  Robert  W.  Barnwell  of  Beaufort. 

*  Warren  R.  Davis,  M.  C.  from  South  Carolina. 
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course  have  directed  myself  to  him,  which  long  and  agreeable  acquaint- 
ance would  have  fully  justified. 

IV.  James  Hamilton,  Jr.  to  James  H.  Hammond. 

Charleston  Janf  8  183 1.  ^ 
My  Dear  Sir, 

On  my  arrival  in  the  City  a  few  Days  since,  I  had  the  pleasure  to 

receive  your  two  favors. 

The  course  which  you  have  indicated  of  watching  closely  and  exposing 
fully  and  boldly  the  proceedings  of  Congress  in  the  Times  appears  to  me 
to  be  eminently  judicious,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  after  the  4"' 
March  we  can  then  begin  to  say  something  of  our  means  of  redress, — and 
what  is  left  for  S**  Carolina  to  do  for  herself. 

I  hope  you  have  made  a  final  arrangement  with  Mr.  McMonnis  and 
that  he  agrees  to  contribute  $500  for  your  editorial  compensation,  the  re- 
maining J500  shall  be  raised  in  a  manner  the  most  delicate  and  respect- 
ful to  your  own  feelings.  Your  services  are  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
cause  and  let  nothing  separate  you  from  the  Times.  I  hope  the  Telescope 
will  be  merged  in  it,  by  M^.  McMonnis  buying  the  former  in,  which  will 
be  the  best  mode  now  of  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

I  am  exceedingly  gratified  by  your  acceptance  of  the  station  in  my 

personal  Staff  as  one  of  my  Aids.     Do  not  get  your  Uniform  until  you  see 

my  general  order  which  will  be  out  next  Month,  which  may  make  some 

slight  alteration  in  the  uniform.     I  have  to  leave  the  City  today  for  a  few 

Days,     on  my  return  we  shall  move  on  our  State  Rights  association,  and 

beat  to  quarters  again 

With  great  esteem,  Dear  Sir, 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  Yours, 

J  Hamilton  Jr 
To  Col.  Jaf  H.  Hammond 

Columbia. 

P.  5-     I  have  deemed  it  best  in  order  to  stop  any  slanders  of  Hay's 

to  remit  Gen!  Hayne  another  fifty  Dollars,  to  pay  him,  which  compleats 

the  $250  which  he  was  to  have  received  under  my  contract  with  Genl 

Green. 

VL   James  Hamilton,  Jr.  to  James  H.   Hammond. 

Charleston  Jan^  10^*'  1831. 
My  Dear  Sir 

I  am  just  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  from  town  for  a  few  Days 
and  have  only  a  Moment  to  observe  that  I  forgot  in  my  last  Letter  to  say  that 
until  the  adjournment  of  Congress  I  think  the  publication  of  the  Conven- 
tion Debate  may  be  postponed  in  the  Times  for  the  reasons  you  very 
properly  indicate.^     I  would  by  all  means  bring  out  at  the  end  of  the 

'  Major  Hamilton  had  become  governor  on  December  9. 

2  The  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  session  which  ended  December  19,  de- 
bated warmly  the  question  of  calling  a  convention,  such  as  was  actually  convened  in 
1832.  The  constitution  of  the  state  re<iuired  for  such  an  act  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
houses  ;   this  was  not  secured.     The  debate  was  printed  in  a  pamphlet,  Columbia,  1S31. 
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Debate  the  names  of  the  yeas  and  nays  on  every  resolution^  that  we'may 

know  as  Mf  Webster  says  *'  Who  is  who,''     My  best  wishes  and  esteem 

attend  you 

Yours  very  truly  and  respectr 

J  Hamilton  Jr 
Col.  J.  H.  Hammond. 

VII.  James  Hamilton,  Jr.  to  James  H.  Hammond. 

Charleston,  Feb'  5^*"  1831. 
My  dear  Sir. 

Just  as  I  was  on  the  e*ve  of  my  departure,  indeed  just  about  to 
get  into  my  carriage,  your  favor  reached  me.  On  my  return  to  town, 
which  will  be  in  ten  days,  I  will  answer  you  fully ;  in  the  mean  time  I 
think  you  had  better  advise  M*^  M^'Monnis  not  to  incur  any  expense  in 
regard  to  the  Convention  Debate  without  the  guaranty  of  a  sufficient  sub- 
scription list.  After  the  adjournment  of  Congress  we  shall  organize  our 
States  Rights  Association  and  I  hope  be  able  to  do  something  for  the 
press  in  the  Country. 

Things  go  on  well  at  home  and  quite  bad  enough  at  Washington  to 
justify  both  our  opinions  and  principles. 

The  Mercury  *  is  still  sluggish  but  when  Congress  wanes  to  its  end  we 
will  put  a  little  fire  into  its  columns. 

The  Tone  of  the  Times  is  excellent  and  it  is  just  where  it  should  be. 
Keep  at  the  helm,  keep  cool,  and  take  deliberate  aim. 

My  Charleston  review  will  not  be  before  the  if*  April.  In  ten  days 
I  shall  issue  my  order  for  the  uniform  of  my  aids,  until  then  do  not  pro- 
cure yours  and  request  the  other  gentlemen  to  suspend  their  preparations. 
My  aids  are  invited  to  attend  the  grand  Military  Ball  on  the  3*  March. 
I  hope  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

I  send  you  Judge  Huger's  Speech,  which  I  have  not  had  time  to 

read.*     I  remain.  My  Df  Sir,  with  esteem 

Very  respectfully  and  truly 

Yours, 

J  Hamilton  Jr 
Col.  J  H  Hammond. 

VIII.  Memorandum  by  James  H.  Hammond.* 

Columbia    i8'?  March,  1831. 
I  called  at  7  Oclock  this  morning,  at  Judge  DeSaussure's  to  see  Mr. 
Calhoun,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.     He  is  on  his  way 
from  Washington  to  his  residence  in  Pendleton.     On  receiving  notice  of 

*  The  Charleston  Mercury. 

*  Daniel  E.  Huger,  afterwards  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  resigned  his  position 
as  a  judge  in  1830  in  order  to  represent  St.  Philip's  and  St.  Michael's  in  the  General  As- 
sembly and  speak  and  act  against  nullification. 

3  A  fragment  of  a  journal,  written  in  a  commonplace-book  of  Mr.  Hammond's.  Let- 
ters of  Calhoun  to  him,  dated  January  15  and  February  16,  1831,  are  printed  in  the  Cor- 
respondence of  John  C.  Calhoun  (A.H.A.  1899,  II.)  pp.  280,  289. 
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to  make  congress  repeal  the  law  while  he  to  save  appearances  is  making 
such  violent  demonstrations  of  his  intention  to  inforce  it.  Whether 
there  be  any  truth  in  this  conjecture  or  not  is  not  material  to  our  course. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  will  concentrate  a  large  force  in  Charles- 
ton to  meet  this  emergency.  Permit  me  again  with  much  humility  to 
suggest  that  that  concentration  be  effected  silently  and  without  parade. 
We  have  already  done  enough  to  alarm  the  more  timid  of  our  friends 
and  to  afford  apparent  grounds  of  justification  for  the  mad  councils  of 
the  President.  At  the  same  time  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  force 
strong  enough  to  annihilate  instantaneously  the  first  show  of  resistance  to 
our  laws,  and  give  to  treason  as  well  as  tyranny  so  signal  and  severe  a  re- 
buke that  they  will  not  recover  from  it  soon. 

I  shall  await  with  impatience  your  commands  wh.  will  reach  rae 
through  the  Augusta  Post  office.  In  the  meantime  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  all  your  measures  and  the  highest  respect  and 
esteem  for  yourself 

I  remain 

Your  excellency's  obedient  servant 

James  H.  Hammond. 

XVI.    Robert  Y.  Hayne  to  Francis  W.  Pickens. 

Columbia  21"  Decf  1832 
Sir 

I  enclose  you  a  Commission  as  my  Aid-de  Camp.*  Full  instructions 
will  be  hereafter  forwarded.  In  the  meantime  you  will  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  raising,  inspecting,  and  granting  Commissions  to  Volunteer 
Companies,  for  which  purpose  General  Orders  are  enclosed,  and  blank 
Commissions  furnished.  Report  to  me  at  the  earliest  day,  with  full  in- 
formation directed  to  Charleston. 

Respectfully  Your  Obt  Servt 

Rob!  Y.  Hayne. 

P.  S.     You  will  take  the  Oath  Yourself  and  suggest  that  it  is  also  to  be 

taken  by  the  Officers  of  the  Volunteers  to  be  raised  before  any  superior 

officer. 

Addressed  :      *'  Public  Service 

''Francis  W.  Pickens  Esq.,  Edgefield  C  H.,  S.  C.'^ 

XVII.    Robert  Y.  Hayne  to  Francis  W.   Pickens.  * 

Confidential, 

Charleston,  26th  December,  1832. 
Sir^ 

I  forwarded  to  you,  a  few  days  since,  your  Commission  as  Aid -de - 
Camp,  with  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  duties  which  would  be  im- 
posed upon  you.     I  propose  now  to  enter  into  further  explanations.     I 

*  Twenty-eight  aides  were  appointed  this  day.     Niles,  XLIII.  318. 

*  From  a  printed  confidential  circular. 
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vocation  and  give  the  people  my  opinions  of  the  political  aspect  of  affairs, 
to  be  kind  enough  to  drop  me  such  hints  as  may  enable  me  as  for  as  pos- 
sible to  act  in  all  things  in  harmony  with  your  views. 

With  great  respect 

I  am  your  Excellency's 
Ob!  Servant 

James  H.  Hammond. 

To  His  Excellency 

Robert  Y.  Hayne 
P.   S.    There   is  not   a  piece  of  mounted   Ordnance   in   the  District. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  old  Cannon  near  the  levels  which  was  probably  left 
there  in  the  Revolution.     I  shall  have  it  examined  and  tried  and  if  •worth 
mounting  I  will  have  it  brought  here. 


XIX.  Robert  Y.  Hayne  to  Francis  W.  Pickens. 

Charleston  Jan.  ii*.*"  1833. 
Sir 

Some  doubts  having  arisen  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  MounUd 

Minute  Men,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  they  will  be  considered  as  Volun- 
teer Corps,  and  that  they  will  be  allowed  to  choose  their  own  officers  either 
when  formed  or  when  called  into  the  field  as  may  be  preferred.  They 
are  to  be  independent  companies  divided  into  Squads  or  Divisions  of  ten, 
each  squad  having  its  leader,  and  arrangements  must  be  made  to  ensure 
prompt  Notice  to  each  Member  of  the  Corps  in  the  event  of  a  call  for 
their  services  when  they  must  instantly  repair  to  the  place  appointed. 

Respectfully  Yours 

Rob.  Y.  Hayne 
Col.  Pickens. 

P.  S. 

I  have  just  rec*  your  letter  of  the  9\''  The  Sabres  and  Pistols  shall 
be  granted  you,  but  I  can  spare  no  more  for  the  present.  How  shall 
they  be  sent  ?  As  to  a  Depot  at  Hamburgh,  on  a  small  scale  i  should  not 
object  to  it.  Enquire  on  what  terms  it  can  be  effected.  Can  you  store 
powder  and  Arms  and  to  what  extent,  and  will  it  be  safe  from  a  sudden 
invasion?  Can't  Shultz  mount  a  piece  or  two  of  Cannon  at  Hamburgh? 
We  have  nothing  very  new  here.  We  have  had  an  Express  from  W.  '  but 
for  what  purpose  no  one  out  of  the  secret  can  conjecture.  As  to  Volun- 
teers from  other  States,  I  do  not  feel  authorized  to  enroll  them,  but  you 
may  say  if  Carolina  is  compelled  to  fight  in  self  defence,  her  brethren  from 
other  States  would  be  hailed  with  delight. 

In  haste  yrs  truly 

Rob.  Y.  Hayne. 

*  Washington.  The  relations  of  the  federal  administration  with  the  Union  paity  in 
South  Carolina  are  shown  in  Dr.  Stille's  article  on  Joel  R.  Poinsett  in  the  Pcntiiylvania 
Magazine  of  History^  Vol.  XII. 
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XXI.  Wm.  E.  Hayne  to  James  H.  Hammond. 

Charleston  JanT  14.  1833 
Col?  James  H.   Hammond, 

Dear  Sir 

By  the  order  of  the  Governor  I  have  sent  by  the  Stage,  a  Package 
addressed  to  yourself,  to  the  care  of  Angus  Patterson  Esquire,  Barnwell 
Court  House,  containing  twelve  Copies  of  the  **  Abstract  of  Military  Tac- 
tics.*' Hoyt*s  Cavalry  Tactics  have  already  been  furnished  to  Major 
Dunbar. 

Very  Respectfully 

Your  mo.  ob.  Serv* 

Wm.  Ed.  Hayne 
Aso*.  Adj.  and  Inspr.  Gen*. 

xxn.  Robert  Y.  Hayne  to  James  H.  Hammond. 

Charleston  18^  Janf  1833. 
Sir. 

My  last  letter  on  the  subject  of  Minute  men  was  induced  by  informa- 
tion that  in  some  of  the  districts  they  had  been  so  organized  as  to  take 
all  the  officers  and  most  of  the  efficient  men  of  certain  Volunteer  corps,  so 
as  to  leave  the  latter  without  the  moral  or  physical  force  necessary  to  their 
efficiency.  My  scheme  was  in  the  main  that  which  you  have  indicated, — 
the  preparation  of  a  select  corps,  composed  of  the  elite  of  the  several 
Districts  who  would  on  an  emergency  be  thrown  instantly  on  any  given 
point, — the  use  to  be  made  of  them  to  depend  upon  circumstances.  I 
was  aware  that  such  troops  would  not  be  the  most  efficient  for  long  con- 
tinued service,  and  therefore  designed  that  the  number  should  be  limitted^ 
say  to  about  100  in  each  District,  say  2800  in  the  whole  State,  which  in 
an  emergency  would  give  us  from  2000  to  2500  men,  that  could  be  in- 
stantly thrown  upon  a  given  point.  I  do  not  think  this  number  of  such 
troops  would  be  too  great.  But  it  is  upon  the  regularly  organized  vol- 
unteer corps  that  we  would  have  to  rely  in  any  protracted  warfare,  and 
the  object  of  my  last  letter  was  to  impress  upon  you  that  these  were  not 
to  be  suffered  to  be  broken  up.  The  arrangements  in  the  different  districts, 
however,  must  be  made  in  some  degree  to  bend  to  local  circumstances, 
and  therefore  you  will  consider  yourself  at  liberty  to  pursue  a  sound  dis- 
cretion in  this  matter,  provided  only  you  secure  not  only  the  prompt  at- 
tendance of  100  Minute  men  from  Barnwell  Dist.  whenever  called  for,  but 
take  care  that  the  efficiency  of  the  other  Volunteer  Companies  be  not  im- 
paired. What  I  should  desire  would  be  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  to  have 
100  minute  men  composed  of  Gentlemen  who  keep  horses,  who  would 
not  in  general  probably  be  members  of  other  Volunteer  Infantry  or  Rii1e 
Corps.  As  to  Cavalry,  they  are  or  ought  to  be  minute  men  from  the 
nature  of  their  em])loyment.  All  the  rest  of  the  Militia  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  organized  into  Volunteer  Corps.      Should  I   want  instantly   1000 
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In  relation  to  the  Depots,  I  have  selected  White  Ponds  for  one  and 
Buford's  Bridge  for  another.  But  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  you 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  depot  near  the  rail  road  and  take  the 
troops  down  on  it.  If  you  think  so,  I  will  make  a  depot  there  instead 
of  the  one  I  contemplate  at  Buford*s  Bridge.  I  think  I  shall  meet  no 
difficulty  in  making  the  Conditional  Contracts,  provided  I  promise  to 
give  a  week  or  ten-day's  notice.  I  am  expecting  an  answer  from  Mr 
Fatim  at  White  Ponds  to  whom  I  have  written  on  the  subject.  In  regard 
to  rifle -factories,  there  are  none  in  Barnwell,  but  several  in  Lexington ; 
but  all  on  a  very  small  scale.  Mr.  John  Quateleburn  near  Leesville, 
I^xington,  is  one  of  the  best  rifle  manufacturers  in  the  Union,  but  he 
will  charge  $11  for  every  barrel  and  it  will  cost  $5  more  to  have  it  stocked 
and  locked  in  the  [correct  manner  ?]  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  it  takes  one 
workman  a  week  to  make  a  barrel — perhaps  if  pressed  he  might  do  it  in 
half  the  time.  The  only  plan  I  see  for  manufacturing  rifles,  if  there  is 
any,  will  be  to  establish  a  factory  in  Charleston,  purchase  iron  &c  and 
give  so  much  for  making  each  barrel.  Twenty  or  thirty  workmen  might 
be  collected  in  the  State. 

I  have  not  had  any  regiments  ordered  out  here,  because  I  thought 
you  might  review  them  here  this  Spring  and  it  would  be  a  great  incon- 
venience to  the  people  to  be  called  out  twice.  Besides  there  was  no 
prospect  of  getting  a  regiment  to  Volunteer  as  a  whole. 

I  have  seen  Gen.  Erwin.  He  is  decided,  but  not  very  warm.  If 
you  were  to  write  him  a  letter  it  would  flatter  him  very  much,  but  he  has 
little  influence  I  think.  I  send  you  the  Roster  you  desired  as  complete 
as  I  can  make  it  now.  Please  note  the  changes  in  the  address  of  the 
Colonels.  I  have  just  made  a  report  to  the  Ass.  Adj.  and  insp.  Gen.  10 
which  I  refer  you  for  a  statement  of  arms  &c. 

The  message  of  Gen.  Jackson  reached  me  this  afternoon.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  test  its  effect  on  public  opinion,  but  presume  it 
will  have  none.  He  appears  to  recede  a  little  from  his  coercive  doctrine, 
but  he  is  not  to  be  trusted  a  moment.  It  is  evident  that  he  will  do  ever)' 
[thing]  in  his  power.  It  is  reported  here  that  he  has  removed  the  Cus- 
tom house  to  Castle  Pinckney.  Is  not  this  a  sweeping  blow  at  the  laws, 
treaties  and  Constitution?  He  is  very  modest  in  his  recjuest  of  j)owers 
from  Congress.  I  wonder  he  did  not  recommend  them  to  burn  the  Con- 
stitution and  clothe  him  with  supreme  Authority  at  once. 

Very  respectfully 

Vour  Excellency's 
Mo!  Ob.  Ser'. 

James  H  Hammond 

XXIV.  James  H.   Hammond  to  Wm.  E.  Havne. 

Silver  Bluff  23''  January  1833 
Sir. 

In   Conformity  with  the  instructions  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
I   have   the  honor  to  report  to  you  the  state  of  military  Organization  in 
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but  no  commissions  of  which  I  am  very  much  in  want.     Please  send  a 

copy  of  the  bond  which  I  must  require  upon  delivery  of  the  arms. 

Very  Respectfully 

Your  Ob*  Serv* 

James  H.  Hammond 
Col.  W.  E.  Hayne 

Ass.  Adj.  and  insp.  Gen. 

XXV.  Wm.  E.  Hayne  to  James  H.  Hammond. 

Adj.  and  Insp.  General's  Office 

Charleston  Jan.  28th  1833. 
Sir 

I  herewith  inclose  you  Twenty  blank  Commissions.  Arms  will  be 
forwarded  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made  for  that  purpose.  Bonds 
required  upon  the  delivery  of  Arms  are  now  in  press  and  you  will  be  fur- 
nished with  a  supply  as  soon  as  printed. 

Very  Respectfully 

Your  ob.  Serv' 

Wm  :  Ed  :  Hayne 

Ass!  Adj.  and  Insp.  General. 
Colonel  James  H.  Hammond. 

xxvL  Robert  Y.  Hayne  to  Francis  W.  Pickens. 

Charleston  31!*  Janf  '33 
Dear  Sir^ 

Your  truly  gratifying  Report  has  been  rec'^.  If  you  think  you  can  keep 
them  safely  you  may  remove  300  muskets  from  the  Abbeville  arsenal  to 
Edgefield  C.  H.  also  3000  lbs.  Lead.  You  may  also  have  100  kegs  of 
Powder,  which  you  may  draw  from  the  same  place  unless  an  advantage- 
ous purchase  of  that  quantity  can  be  made  through  some  merchant  in  Ham- 
burgh from  Augusta.  If  100  kegs  of  25  lbs.  each  can  be  had  at  from  $5. 
to  $6,  you  may  purchase  that  amount — if  not  draw  them  from  Abbeville. 
I  do  not  know  that  we  can  spare  you  a  9  Pounder  for  Hamburgh,  but  a  piece 
of  some  sort  can  be  furnished,  and  will  be  if  you  require  it,  and  think  it 
would  be  useful.  As  to  the  Armory,  if  a  few  workmen  can  be  employed 
on  reasonable  terms  to  clean  and  repair  arms,  you  may  employ  them,  but 
you  had  better  engage  them  by  the  month,  and  let  me  know  the  expense. 
The  necessary  repairs  must  be  made,  and  a  suitable  person  be  employed 
to  take  charge  of  the  Arms,  but  let  our  expenses  be  as  small  as  possible. 
Any  number  of  men  who  may  meet  at  the  Court  House  for  drill  may  be 
furnished  with  arms,  to  be  returned  to  the  Arsenal  when  the  drill  is  over. 
As  to  calling  in  Arms  I  do  ViO\.for  the  present  wish  to  do  more  than  to  get 
possession  of  those  not  in  use,  or  which  may  need  repair.  Private  arms 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with,  unless  their  owners  choose  to  give  them  to 
us.  I  will  enquire  about  the  Standards  for  you,  and  will  send  you  some 
copies  of  Hoyt  as  soon  as  I  have  an  opportunity.     If  you  know  of  any 
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DIPLOMACY 

I.    PRINCIPLES. 

The  sources  for  the  study  of  American  foreign  relations  are  very 
abundant,  and  there  are  many  general  treatises  on  international  law. 
Secondary  narratives  are  now  coming  forward  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  the  publication  of  monographs  has  begun.  As  yet,  however,  no  one 
has  attempted  a  systematic  bibliography  of  the  subject ;  and  the  investi- 
gator is  swamped  by  the  very  wealth  of  his  materials. 

It  has  therefore  seemed  worth  while  to  classify,  enumerate  and 
describe  the  most  serviceable  books  and  collections  bearing  on  American 
diplomacy,  though  space  does  not  allow  any  attempt  to  include  the  large 
literature  of  periodical  articles,  or  to  analyze  the  collections  either  top- 
ically or  chronologically.  This  bibliography  is  therefore  simply  a  check- 
list of  the  more  accessible  books,  with  such  brief  comment  as  may  show 
their  value  and  their  bearing.  In  most  cases  works  which  are  out  of 
print  or  otherwise  unavailable,  however  valuable,  are  not  included.  For 
the  investigator  a  path  may  be  found  deeper  into  the  literature,  and  to 
special  topics,  through  the  bibliographical  aids  mentioned  below,  and 
through  the  footnotes  to  treatises  on  international  law,  and  narratives, 
histories  and  monographs. 

Works  of  especial  significance  and  usefulness  are  noted  by  an 
asterisk  (*). 

The  list  is  not  confined  to  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  since 
1775.  In  the  sense  of  the  bibliography  American  diplomacy  begins 
with  the  relations  of  the  colonizing  European  countries  with  each  other 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery  ;  follows  out  the  rival  claims  to  territory  in 
the  new  world,  and  the  treaties  of  delimitation ;  deals  with  commerce 
and  the  external  regulation  of  colonial  commerce,  especially  with  other 
American  settlements ;  discusses  intercolonial  correspondence  and  plans 
of  union  ;  describes  the  wars  by  land  and  sea  in  America  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  ending  with  the  exclusion  of  France  in  1763  ;  and 
then  proceeds  to  the  foundation  of  a  foreign  office,  a  foreign  system  and 
a  foreign  policy  by  the  Continental  Congress,  and  thus  to  the  diplomacy 
of  the  Federal  Republic  in  all  its  ramifications. 

II.     BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    AIDS. 

The  general  bibliographies  of  American  history  include  most  of  the 
special  books  on  diplomacy  down  to  about  1895,  although  none  of  them 
except  Winsor  has  a  distinct  section  on  the  subject.     Thus  Channing  and 
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'  ^A  General  ColUcHan  of  Treaties^  Declaradans  of  War^  Pam^kUh 
and  other  PubUcaHom^  relating  to  Peace  and  War,  4  vols.,  2d  ed.  (Lon- 
don, 1732). — ^This  collection  includes  materials  from  1495  to  1731  and 
is  extremely  serviceable. 

Thomas  Rymer,  Foedera,  Cowventiones,  Literae  et  cujuscumque  gene- 
ris  ActaPubUca,  2d  ed.,  20  vols.,  (London,  1728-1735). — Comes  down 
from  1 1 01  to  1654.     Many  titles  in  English.     A  Syllabus  in  English  by  . 
T.  D.  Hardy  has  been  published,  3  vols.,  (London,  1869-1883). 

*T6tot,  Ripertoire  de  Traitis  de  Paix  (Paris,  1866).— Practically  an 
index  to  Dumont  and  the  other  great  collections  covering  the  period 
from  1493  to  1866. 

The  treaties  of  the  federal  period  (1778-1901)  are  regularly  printed 
with  the  annual  statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  also  in  two  official 
collections : 

United  States,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
District  of  Columbia^  Post  Office,  Public  TVeaties  (Washington,  1875). 

United  States,  Tlreaties  and  Conventions  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  other  Powers  since  July  4,  1776  (Washington,  1889)  ;  also 
printed  as  Senate  Executive  Documents,  48  Cong.,  2  sess..  No.  47. 

United  States,  ComfilcUion  of  Treaties  in  Force  (Washington, 
1899). 

Treaties  between  other  American  powers,  or  between  American  pow- 
ers and  European  powers,  or  between  European  powers  on  American 
subjects,  since  the  American  Revolution,  will  be  found  in  the  standard 
collections  of  state  papers,  such  as  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers, 
Archives  Diplomatiques ,  Staatsarchiv ;  and  also  in  the  following  collec- 
tions (see  T^tot,  Ripertoire  des  Traitis^, 

*  Carlos  Calvo,  Coleccion  Completa  de  las  Tratados,  Convenciones,  Capi- 
tulaciones,  Armisticios  y  otros  Ados  diplomdticos  de  todos  ios  Estados  de 
la  Amirica  Latina  .  .  .  desde  14^3^  n  vols.,  (Paris,  186 2- 1869). 
— Comes  down  to  1823;  includes  also  Spanish  and  Portuguese  treaties 
in  the  colonial  period. 

Martens  and  Cussy,  Recueil  Manuel  et  Pratique  de  Traitis,  Conven- 
tions et  autre  Actes Diplomatiques,  7  vols.,  (Leipzig,  1 846-1857).  Gives 
significant  parts  of  treaties  or  refers  to  their  source.  Covers  the  period 
1 760-1856. — An  abridgment  of  the  great  Martens,  Recueil,  etc.  The 
latter  continues  Dumont  and  Wenck,  and  is  continued  by : 

Charles  Samwer  and  Jules  Hopf,  Nouveau  Recueil  General  de  Traitis 
et  autres  Ordres  Relatifs  aux  Rapports  de  Droit  International,  25  vols,  and 
index,  to  1900  (Gottingen,  1876-  ). — Treaties  and  other  documents 
in  original  language  or  French. 

B,    Official  Collections  of  Documents. 

Indexes  and  finding  lists  of  public  documents  are  enumerated  in  Chan- 
ning  and  Hart,  Guide  to  the  Study  of  American  History,  §  i6e.  In  T.  H. 
McKee's  Reports  of  the  Select  Special  Committees,  United  States  Senate,  and 
Reports  of  the  Select  and  Special  Committees,    United  States  House  of 
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Official  Opinions  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  (24 
vols,  to  1900,  Washington,  1852-         ). 

Of  the  four  following  collections  of  select  cases,  the  first  two  are 
general,  but  include  some  of  the  most  important  cases  defining  the  foreign 
powers  of  the  United  States  government.  The  last  two  are  special,  and 
are  important  aids  to  the  study  of  American  diplomacy. 

James  Bradley  Thayer,  Cases  in  Constitutional  Law,  with  Notes,  2 
vols.,  (Cambridge,  1894-1895). — A  most  admirable  selection,  by  a  great 
constitutional  lawyer. 

Carl  Evans  Boyd,  Cases  on  American  Constitutional  Law  (Chicago, 
1898). — Practically  a  selection  from  Thayer's  Cases, 

*  Freeman  Snow,  Cases  and  Opinions  in  International  Law,  with 
Notes  and  a  Syllabus  (Boston,  i893).-^Notes  very  few;  syllabus  at  pp. 
xiii-xl.;  cases  convenient  and  to  the  point. 

Pitt  Cobbett,  Leading  Cases  and  Opinions  in  International  Lata  col- 
lected and  digested  from  English  and  Foreign  Reports^  and  Other  Sources, 
With  Notes  and  Excursus,  containing  the  Views  of  the  Text  Writers  referred 
to,  with  Supplementary  Cases,  Treaties  and  Statutes  (London,  1862). 

D,     American  Official  Corrcsponde?ice, 

The  United  States  government  has  published  seven  different  series  of 
diplomatic  correspondence.  Upon  the  character  and  history  of  these 
collections  see  Justin  Winsor,  Reader's  Handbook  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion (Boston,  1880),  and  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America, 
VII.  294 ;  VIII.  414. 

1.  Jared  Sparks,  editor.  The  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Ameri 
can  Revolution,  12  vols.,  (Boston,  1 829-1 830,  2d  ed.  in  6  vols.,  Wash- 
ington, 1857). — This  series  includes  despatches  to  and  from  our  foreign 
representatives  from  1776  to  1783  ;  and  also  the  correspondence  of  the 
French  ministers  with  Congress. 

2.  Francis  Wharton,  editor,  77/^  Revolutionary  Diplomatic  Corre- 
spondence of  the  United  States,  6  vols.,  (Washington,  1889). — ^This  con- 
tains substantially  the  material  of  the  Sparks  edition,  with  many  addi- 
tions ;  and  is  arranged  chronologically. 

3.  The  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the   United  States  of  America 
from  the  Signing  of  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  loth  September,  Ij8j, 
to  the  Adoption  of  the  Constitution,  March  4,  ijSg,  7  vols.,  (Washington, 
1833-1834;  reprinted  in  3  vols.,  1837). — This  correspondence  is  ar- 
ranged on  about  the  plan  of  Sparks*  s  Correspondence, 

4.  Thomas  B.   Wait,  editor.  State  Papers  and  Public  Documents  of 
the  United  States,  being  a  Complete  View  of  our  Foreign  Relations,  12 
vols.,  (Boston,  1 81 7-1 81 9). — This  series  extends  from  1789  to  181 8,  and 
is  practically  superseded  by  the  American  State  Papers,  Foreign, 

5.  Walter  Lowrie  and  Matthew  St.  Clair  Clarke,  editors,  American 
State  Papers  ;  Documents,  Legislative  and  Executive,  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Class  I,  Foreign  Relations,  6  vols.,  (Washington,  1832- 
1859). — This  series  is  a  reprint  of  correspondence  submitted  at  various 
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times,  to  Congress. — It  is  extremely  well  arranged  and  indexed,  and 
covers  the  period  from  1789  to  1828. 

6.  Between  1828  and  i860  there  was  no  systematic  collection  and  the 
very  important  diplomatic  correspondence  is  scattered  through  the  ex- 
ecutive documents.  The  President  in  many  special  messages  refers  to 
particular  correspondence  which  may  be  traced  through  Richardson's 
Messages  of  the  Presidents.  The  main  official  collections  during  this 
period  are  the  following : 

z8ss '  House  Doc.,  24  Cong.,  i  sess..  Vol.  L,  No.  2. 

1836:  Senate  Doc.,  24  Cong.,  2  sess..  Vol.  L,  No.  i. 

1837  '  Senate  Doc,  25  Cong.,  2  sess.,  Vol.  I.,  No.  i ;  House  Doc., 
25  Cong.,  2  sess..  Vol.  L,  No.  3. 

1838 :  Senate  Doc.,  25  Cong;,  3  sess..  Vol.  I.,  No.  2  j  House  Doc, 
25  Cong.,  3  sess..  Vol.  I.,  No.  2. 

1839:  None. 

1840 :  None. 

1841:  Senate  Doc,  27  Cong.,  2  sess.,  Vol.  L,  No.  x  ;  House  Doc, 
27  Cong.,  2  sess.,  Vol.  I.,  No.  2. 

1842 :  Senate  Doc,  27  Cong.,  3  sess.,  Vol.  I.,  No.  i ;  House  Doc, 

27  Cong.,  3  sess..  Vol.  I.,  No.  2. 

1843 '  Senate  Doc,  28  Cong.,  z  sess..  Vol.  I.,  No.  i ;  House  Doc, 

28  Cong.,  z  sess..  Vol.  I.,  No.  i. 

1844:  Senate  Doc,  28  Cong.,  2  sess..  Vol.  I.,  No.  i ;  House  Doc, 

28  Cong.,  2  sess.,  Vol.  I.,  No.  2. 

184s:  Senate  Doc,  29  Cong.,  i  sess.,  Vol.  I.,  No.  i  :  House  Doc, 

29  Cong.,  I  sess.,  Vol.  I.,  No.  2. 

1846 :  Senate  Doc,  29  Cong.,  2  sess.,  Vol.  I.,  No.  i  ;  House  Doc, 
29  Cong.,  2  sess..  Vol.  I.,  No.  4. 

1847 :  Senate  Doc,  30  Cong.,  i  sess.,  Vol.  I.,  No.  i. 

1848 :  House  Ex.,  30  Cong.,  2  sess..  Vol.  I.,  No.  i,  pt.  i. 

184P :  House  Ex.,  31  Cong.,  i  sess..  Vol.  III.,  pt.  i.  No.  5,  pt.  i. 

i8so:  None. 

i8si  .*  Senate  Ex.,  32  Cong.,  i  sess.,  Vol.  I.,  No.  i,  pt.  i  ;  House 
Ex.,  32  Cong.,  I  sess..  Vol.  II.,  pt.  i.  No.  2,  pt.  i. 

i8S2  :  None. 

i8ss '  Senate  Ex.,  33  Cong.,  i  sess.,  Vol.  I.,  No.  i,  pt.  i ;  House 
Ex.,  33  Cong.,  I  sess..  Vol.  I.,  pt.  i.  No.  i,  pt.  i. 

i8s4  '  Senate  Ex.,  2  sess..  Vol.  I.,  No.  i,  pt.  i  ;  House  Ex.,  ^^ 
Cong.,  2  sess.,  Vol.  I.,  No.  i,  pt.  i. 

j8ss  '  Senate  Ex.,  34  Cong.,  i  sess..  Vol.  I.,  No.  i,  pt.  i  ;  House 
Ex.,  34  Cong.,  I  sess.,  Vol.  I.,  pt.  i.  No.  i,  pt.  i. 

iSs6 :  Senate  Ex.,  34  Cong.,  3  sess..  Vol.  II.,  No.  5,  pt.  i ;  House 
Ex.,  34  Cong.,  3  sess..  Vol.  I.,  pt.  i.  No.  i,  pt.  i. 

i8s7 :  Senate  Ex.,  35  Cong.,  i  sess..  Vol.  II.,  No.  2,  pt.  i; 
House  Ex.,  35  Cong.,  i  sess..  Vol.  II.,  pt.  i.  No.  2,  pt.  i. 

i8s8 :  Senate  Ex.,  35  Cong.,  2  sess..  Vol.  I.,  No.  i,  pt.  2; 
House  Ex.,  35  Cong.,  2  sess..  Vol.  II.,  pt.  i.  No.  2,  pt.  i. 
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i8s9 :  Senate  Ex.,  36  Cong.,  i  sess.,  Vol.  I.,  No.  2,  pt.  i. 

i860:  None. 

7.  Papers  relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States 
(Washington,  1861). — Beginning  with  1861,  an  annual  volume  or 
volumes  containing  important  extracts  from  diplomatic  correspondence 
of  the  preceding  twelve  months  has  been  sent  to  Congress  with  the 
President's  annual  message.  This  series  is  the  standard  collection  for 
all  diplomatic  affairs  since  1861.  One  volume  has  appeared  in  each 
year,  except  as  follows:  1863,  two  volumes;  1864,  four  volumes; 
1865,  ^our  volumes;  1866,  three  volumes;  1867,  two  volumes;  1868, 
two  volumes;  1869,  none  published;  1872,  six  volumes;  1873,  three 
volumes;  1875,  two  volumes;  1888,  two  volumes;  1894,  three  vol- 
umes;  1895,  two  volumes. 

There  should  also  be  mentioned  the  following  series  :  United  States 
Consular  Reports  (Washington,  1880-  ). — Since  1880  the  State 
Department  has  published  a  series  of  reports  from  foreign  consuls  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  chiefly  commercial.  They  of  course  contain 
little  or  no  material  on  diplomatic  relations.  A  list  of  these  reports  to 
1890  is  printed  in  John  G.  Ames,  Finding  List y  at  p.  100. 

E.    Foreigyi  Official  Correspondence, 

On  the  colonial  period  the  only  available  and  useful  collections  are  : 
Calendar  of  State  Papers  ^  Colonial ^  America  and  West  Indies ,  7  vols., 
(London,  i860-  ). — This  series,  still  in  progress,  has  now  reached 
the  year  1689.  It  states  the  substance  of  papers  and  prints  some  ex- 
tracts. It  is  of  the  greatest  service  in  the  study  of  diplomacy  relating 
to  the  colonies. 

E.  B.  O'Callaghan  and  Berthold  Fernow,  editors.  Documents  relative 
to  the  Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  New  Vorh,  15  vols.,  (Albany,  1856- 
1887). — Contains  many  pieces  on  the  relations  of  the  French  and  English 
colonies. 

On  the  federal  period  there  are  three  series  of  foreign  annual  publi- 
cations of  state  papers,  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  diplomats  and 
consuls  of  the  respective  countries. 

Archives  Diplomatiques^  Recueil  de  Diplomatic  et  d^  Jfistoire,  70  vols, 
to  1899  (Paris,  1861-  ). — All  in  French  or  translated  into  French. 
Many  treaties  and  other  documents  of  periods  before  1861,  some  as  far 
back  as  A.D.  1400. 

*  British   and  Foreign  State  Papers^  compiled  by  the  Librarian  and 

Keeper  of  the  Papers,  Foreign  Office  (90  vols,  to  1900,  London,   18 12- 

). — Contains  treaties,  constitutions  and  documents  chiefly  in  English. 

Das  Staatsarchiv :  Sammlung  der  Officiellen  ActenstUcke  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  Gegenwart,  43  vols,  to  1898  (Hamburg,  1861-  ). 
— In  English,  French  or  German,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The   diplomatic    correspondence   of    foreign   countries    is    usually 
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published  in  collections  made  up  when  negotiations  have  been  com- 
pleted. For  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States  by  fax  the  most 
important  of  such  series  is  the  ''Blue  Books,"  issued  from  time  to  time 
by  the  English  government.  These  are  included  in  the  annual  ''  parlia- 
mentary papers ;"  and  particular  correspondence  is  easily  reached  through 
the  single  index  to  the  whole  series  of  papers  issued  in  any  one  year. 

F,  American  Private  Correspondence  and  Memoirs. 

The  literature  of  American  history  is  very  rich  in  biographies  contain- 
ing correspondence  and  in  the  collected  works  of  statesmen ;  but  defi- 
cient in  diaries  and  autobiographies  of  diplomats.  The  first  two  of  these 
categories  are  set  forth  in  Channing  and  Hart,  Guide^  §  25  (biographies), 
§  32  (works  of  American  statesmen).  The  most  important  contributions 
in  this  sort  to  the  history  of  American  diplomacy  are  the  lives  and  works 
of:  John  Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Joel  Barlow,  James  G.  Blaine, 
James  Buchanan,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Lewis  Cass,  Henry  Clay,  Thomas 
Corwin,  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  Silas  Deane,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Edward 
Everett,  Hamilton  Fish,  John  Forsyth,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Albert 
Gallatin,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Sam  Houston,  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  Ralph  Izard,  John  Jay,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Abbott  Lawrence, 
Francis  Lieber,  Edward  Livingston,  William  Lee,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
James  Madison,  William  L.  Marcy,  George  P.  Marsh,  John  Marshall, 
James  Monroe,  Gouverneur  Morris,  John  L.  Motley,  William  Penn, 
Timothy  Pickering,  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  James  K.  Polk,  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, John  Randolph,  William  H.  Seward,  Jared  Sparks,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, John  Tyler,  Martin  Van  Buren,  George  Washington,  Daniel  Webster, 
Francis  Wharton. 

There  is  a  diary  of  James  K.  Polk  still  in  manuscript ;  but  almost 
the  only  printed  diaries  or  autobiographies  which  are  of  service  are  the 
following : 

John  Quincy  Adams,  Memoirs^  comprising  Parts  of  his  Diary  from 
'795  ^^  1848 J  12  vols.,  (Philadelphia,  1874-1877). — An  invaluable 
record  on  most  of  the  diplomatic  questions  from  1809  to  1845. 

James  Monroe,  View  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Executive  in  Foreign 
Affairs,  Jjg4-ijg6  (Philadelphia,  1797). 

John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  History,  10 
vols.,  (New  York,  1890). — Contains  so  many  extracts  from  narratives  of 
diplomatic  events  as  to  deser\'e  special  mention. 

Richard  Rush,  Memoranda  of  a  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London, 
1817-1825  (Philadelphia,  1833).  Second  series,  2  vols.,  (Philadelphia, 
1845). — Chiefly  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Waddy  Thompson,  Recollections  of  Mexico  (New  York,  1846). — On 
his  experiences  as  U.  S.  Minister. 

G.  Foreign  Private  Correspondence  and  Memoirs. 

The  only  French  diplomats  who  published  their  experiences  in  Amer- 
ica, except  in  the  official  collections,  were  : 
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Hyde  de  Neuville,  Mhnoires  et  Souvenirs ^  3  vols.,  (Paris,  1888- 
1893),  and 

Adolphe  de  Bacourt,  Souvenirs  d'un  Diplomate :  Lettres  Intimes  sur 
r Amirique  (Paris,  1882). 

The  English  memoirs  and  biographies  containing  correspondence  are 
very  numerous ;  some  of  them  are  mentioned  in  T.  J.  Walker,  Science 
of  International  Law,  pp.  vii-xvi.  A  few  which  have  especial  signifi- 
cance for  American  relations  are  : 

E.  P.  Brenton,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John ,  Earl  of  St,  Vincent. 
— On  the  first  stage  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 

Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer  and  E.  Ashley,  Life  of  Lord Falmerston,  4  vols., 
(London,  1874-1876). 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  Life  ofShelburney  3  vols., (London,  1875- 
1876). 

G.  H.  Francis,  Opinions  and  Policy  of  Lord  P aimer ston  (London, 
1852). 

W.  Bodham  Donne,  editor.  Correspondence  of  George  the  Third  with 
Lord  Norths  ij68  to  ijSj  (London,  1867). — Very  important  for  the 
negotiations  of  1782. 

Captain  Basil  Hall,  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  7 ravels y  Including 
Anecdotes  of  a  Naval  Life  (Philadelphia,  1831). — On  captures  of  neu- 
tral vessels. 

James  Harris,  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  Diaries  and  Correspondence,  con- 
taining an  Account  of  his  Missions  (London,  1845). 

James  Howard  Harris,  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  Memoirs  of  an  Ex-Min- 
ister y  an  Autobiography y  1814-1852  (London,  1884). 

Lady  Jackson,  editor,  Sir  George  Jackson  :  The  Bath  Archives  ;  A 
Further  Selection  from  Diaries  and  Letters  from  i8og  to  18 16  (London, 
1873). — O"  ^'  J-  Jackson's  mission  to  the  United  States,  in  1809. 

John,  Earl  Russell,  editor.  Memorials  and  Correspondence  of  Charles 
James  Fox y  4  vols.,  (London,   1853-1857). 

John,  Earl  Russell,  Recollections  and  Suggestions,  1 813-18 Jj  (Lon- 
don, 1875). 

Philip  Henry,  Earl  Stanhope,  Life  of  the  Rt,  Hon,  William  Pitt,  4 
vols.,  (London,  1861-1862). 

E.  J.  Stapleton,  editor,  Some  Official  Correspondence  of  George  Can- 
ning, 1JJO-182'/,  2  vols.,  (London,  1887). — Essential  on  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Spencer  Walpole,  The  Life  of  Lord  John  Russell,  2  vols.,  (London, 
1889). 

R.  R.  Pearce,  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Richard,  Marquess 
Wellesley,  3  vols.,  (London,  1846). 

H,    Manuscript  Archives. 

The  manuscript  official  files  of  the  government,  including  instruc- 
tions, despatches  to  and  from  ministers  and  consuls,  claims  against  foreign 
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govermnentSy  reports  on  boundaries,  records  of  commissions,  etc.,  are 
stored  in  the  archives  of  the  State  Department  in  Washington,  where  are 
also  many  of  the  public  and  private  papers  of  Washington,  Franklin, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  some  other  American  statesmen.  The 
use  of  these  archives  must  of  course  be  very  carefully  guarded,  and  none 
but  persons  properly  accredited  are  admitted ;  and  even  from  them  ma- 
terials which  would  affect  pending  negotiations  or  rouse  international 
ill-feeling  are  carefully  withdrawn.  See  Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy^ 
pp.  38-40 ;  Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical  History^  VIII. 

Foreign  manuscript  collections  relative  to  American  history  and  re- 
lations are  described  at  much  length  in  Winsor,  Narrative  and  CriHccU 
History^  VIII.  459-468. 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 


Note. — It  fthould  have  been  mentioned  on  p.  766,  above,  that  the  French  text  of 
the  document  there  printed  will  i^>pear  next  antumn  in  the  Life  of  Jules  Simon,  now  bdng 
published  by  his  sons,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  permission  to  print  this  translation. 
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As  heretofore  announced,  Professor  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  will  hereafter  be  the  managing  editor  of  this 
journal.  He  may  be  addressed  at  836  Tappan  Street,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

The  Right  Reverend  Dr.  William  Stubbs,  bishop  of  Oxford  and 
chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  who  by  universal  consent  was 
deemed  the  most  eminent  of  living  English  historians,  died  on  April 
22.  He  was  bom  on  June  21,  1825,  at  Knaresborough,  and  was  wont 
sportively  to  attribute  much  of  his  interest  in  constitutional  antiquities  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  an  ancient  forest -jurisdiction.  He  took  high 
honors  at  Christ  Church  in  1848,  became  a  fellow  of  Trinity,  and  in 
1850  vicar  of  Navestock.  The  first  edition  of  his  Registrum  Sacrum 
Anglicafium  was  issued  in  1858.  In  1862  he  was  made  librarian  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth.  There  he  began  that  series  of 
contributions  to  the  Rolls  Series  which,  down  to  the  publication  of  the 
Constitutional  History^  constituted  his  chief  title  to  eminence — the 
Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Richard  I, y  "  Benedict  of  Peterborough,'* 
Roger  Hoveden,  Walter  of  Coventry,  the  Memorials  of  St.  Du?istan, 
Ralph  de  Diceto,  Gervase  of  Canterbury,  Chronicles  of  the  Reigns  of 
Edward  /.  and  II,  ^  and  the  Gesta  Regum  and  Historia  Novella  of 
William  of  Malmesbury, — editions  which,  issued  during  the  years  from 
1864  to  1889,  were  marked  by  the  highest  scholarship,  and  the  intro- 
ductions to  which  contributed  immeasurably  to  sound  knowledge  of  the 
English  Middle  Ages.  In  1866  Dr.  Stubbs  became  regius  professor  of 
modern  history  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  That  as  professor  he  sen- 
sibly affected  the  minds  of  the  rank  and  file  of  undergraduates  cannot  be 
affirmed ;  and  how  he  chafed  under  the  statutory  requirement  of  public 
lectures  he  made  amusingly  manifest  in  various  passages  of  his  Seventeen 
Lectures,  Yet  he  exerted  a  strong  influence  on  English  superior  instruc- 
tion in  history.  The  direction  in  which  he  sought  to  do  this  was 
shown  by  the  publication  in  1870  of  his  Select  Charters  and  other  Illus- 
trations of  English  Constitutional  History,  That  book  has  introduced 
hundreds  of  young  students  to  the  study  of  English  medieval  documents. 
The  introductions  interspersed  by  the  compiler  formed  a  preliminary 
sketch  for  his  great  work  on  the  Constitutional  History  of  England  in  its 
Origin  and  Development ^  of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1874, 
1875  and  1878,  and  the  sixth  a  year  or  two  ago.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous now  to  praise  this  well-known  and  masterly  treatise,  marked 
equally  by  learning,  sense  of  proportion,  soundness  oif  judgment  and 
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power  of  thought.  In  1884  Dr.  Stubbs  became  bishop  of  Cbe^er, 
whence  in  1889  he  was  translated  to  Oxford.  The  episcopal  office  made 
further  historical  writing  impossible  for  him^  as  for  the  late  bishop  of 
London.  Yet  he  gave  great  attention  to  the  revision  of  the  successive 
editions  of  his  CanstituHonal  History^  and  he  found  time  to  render  much 
aid  to  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission^  of  whose  productions  he 
assured  the  present  writer  that  he  always  read  the  proof-sheets.  Indeed 
under  the  rubric  '^ Favorite  Recreations"  in  the  English  WMs  Wha  (a 
rubric  characteristically  and  rightly  absent  from  the  American  book  of 
the  same  name)  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  had  the  note,  *^  making  out  pedi- 
grees and  correcting  proof-sheets."  In  ecclesiastical  matters  Dr.  Stubbs 
was  an  old-fSsahioned  High  Churchman,  an  active  and  conscientious 
prelate,  but  gifted  with  a  sense  of  humor.  In  private  he  was  a  kindly 
and  witty  gentleman,  the  friend  and  aider  of  all  serious  historical  students. 

Professor  Bemhard  Erdmannsddrffer  of  Heldelbeig  died  on  March  first, 
aged  68.  He  was  a  distinguished  teacher,  particularly  in  the  fields  of 
modem  history  and  had  held  a  professorship  at  Hdddbeig  since  1874. 
His  first  publications  were  two  seventeenth-century  biographies,  of 
Charles  Emanuel  L  of  Savoy  and  of  Georg  Friedrich  of  Waldeck, 
printed  in  1863  and  1869.  At  Berlin  he  had  an  important  part  in 
the  editing  6f  the  documents  of  the  Great  Elector.  At  Heidelberg, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Baden  Historical  Commission,  he  edited 
some  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  political  correspondence  of  the 
Margrave  Karl  Friedrich.  But  his  chief  narrative  historical  work  was 
his  Deutsche  Geschichte  %)om  westphdlischen  Frieden  bis  zum  Regierungsan- 
tritt  Friedrichs  des  Grossen  (189 2-1 893)  in  the  Oucken  series.  Former 
pupils  of  Erdmannsdorffer,  of  whom  there  are  not  a  few  in  America, 
may  be  glad  to  have  their  attention  called  to  the  article  by  Gothein  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher, 

Dr.  Karl  Biedermann  died  on  March  6,  aged  eighty-nine.  He  had 
an  active  part  in  Saxon  and  German  politics  in  the  revolutionary  years 
1 84  7-1 848,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament  of  the  latter 
year.  His  first  important  historical  work,  and  a  very  interesting  one, 
was  his  Deutschlatids  Politische,  Maietielle  und  Sociale  Zustdnde  im  acht- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert  (1854-1867).  This  was  followed  (1870-1882)  by 
his  Dreissig  Jahre  deuischer  Geschichte ,  relating  to  the  stirring  years  1840- 
1870.  This  reached  a  fourth  edition  in  1896,  and  was  supplemented  by, 
and  finally  combined  with,  a  historical  account  of  the  twenty-five  years 
preceding,  1 8 1 5-1 840.  Another  work  of  high  popularity  was  his  Deutsche 
Volks-  und  Kulturgeschichte  (1885,  third  ed.  1898).  Dr.  Biedermann, 
who  retained  to  the  last  an  honorary  professorship  at  Leipzig,  also  wrote 
an  entertaining  autobiography  entitled  Mein  Leben  und  ein  Stiick  Ge- 
schichte (1886). 

Rev.  Dr.  William  Bright,  canon  of  Christ  Church,  who  since  1868 
had  been  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  whose  Chapters  in  Early  English  Church  History  was  highly  esteemed, 
died  on  March  6,  aged  seventy-six. 
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An  authorized  translation  of  Dr.  G.  Adolf  Deissmann's  Bible  ShuUes^ 
by  Alexander  Grieve,  is  announced  (New  York,  Scribners). 

Almost  all  the  passages  to  be  found  in  classical  literature  bearing  di- 
rectly upon  the  subject  of  education  and  school  life  are  brought  together 
and  connected  by  brief  discussions  and  interpretations  in  a  Source-Bock 
in  the  History  of  Education  for  the  Greek  and  Roman  Period^  by  Dr.  Paul 
Monroe,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Education  in  the  Teachers  Collie 
of  Columbia  University. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  V.  Bdrard,  V£tude  des  Origines 
GrecqueSy  I.  (Revue  Historique,  May)  ;  J.  L.  Strachan-Davidson,  Momm- 
seris  Roman  Criminal  Law  (English  Historical  Review,  April)  ;  Dom 
Chamard,  Les  Origines  du  Symbole  des  Apdtres  (Revue  des  Questions 
Historiques,  April)  ;  P.  Allard,  V  Expedition  de  JuUen  contre  Constance 
(Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  April) ;  T.  Mommsen,  Das  theodo- 
sische  Gesetzbuch  (ZeitschriftderSavigny-Stiftung,  Roman.  Abt.,  XXI.). 


Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea's  History  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Middle  Ages  is 
to  appear  in  a  German  translation  by  Professor  Joseph  Hansen,  director 
of  archives  at  Cologne. 

The  sixth  and  concluding  volume  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie's 
History  of  Egypt  is  published  by  the  Messrs.  Scribner  under  the  title,  A 
History  of  Egypt  in  the  Middle  AgeSy  by  Dr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole. 

Messrs.  Rivington  have  issued  Volume  III.  of  their  **  Periods  of 
European  History,"  entitled  The  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages^  A,  D.  1273^ 

1494,  by  Professor  R.   Lodge,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  (New 
York,  Macmillan). 

MODERN  HI8TOR7. 

The  Lane  lectures  delivered  by  Sir  Michael  Foster,  M.P.,  at  the 
Cooper  Medical  College  in  San  Francisco,  are  to  be  published  by  the 
Cambridge  University  Press  as  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Physiology  dur- 
ing the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth^  and  Eighteenth  Centuries, 

In  a  privately  printed  pamphlet  on  Smeerenburg,  Spitsbergen,  Sir 
Martin  Conway  relates  the  history  of  this  seventeenth-century  settlement, 
and  discusses  the  legends  that  have  gathered  about  the  story  of  its  rise 
and  fall. 

Mr.  J.  Taylor  Hamilton  has  written  A  History  of  the  Church  knoum 
as  the  Moravian  Church,  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
(Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Times  Publishing  Co.). 

The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  will  shortly  publish  77ie  Convulsion  in 
China  at  the  End  of  the  Century,  by  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Smith,  whose  previous 
books  on  China  have  been  so  highly  regarded. 

A  Chronological  Index  of  the  Chief  Events  in  the  Poreign  Intercourse  of 
Korea  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  compiled  by  Dr.  Horace  N.  Allen,  the 
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The  Writing  of  King  A^red^  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  Harvard  lee- 
ture,  is  issued  by  the  Macmillan  Co. 

Nos.  112  and  Z13  of  the  Old  South  Leaflets  are,  respectively,  **  King 
Alfred's  Description  of  Europe/'  taken  from  his  translation  of  Orosius, 
and  "  Augustine  in  England/'  from  King  Alfred's  version  of  Bede. 

Mr.  William  A.  Slade  of  the  Library  of  Congress  has  in  preparation 
a  bibliography  of  Alfred  the  Great,  aiming  at  completeness,  which  may 
be  expected  to  be  finished  in  time  for  the  millennial  celebration  of  tbs 
death  of  King  Alfred,  now  deferred  till  October. 

Messrs.  Sands  and  Co.  will  publish  shortly  Jlu  History  of  Mary  the 
First f  Queen  of  England^  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Stone,  a  work  based  on  a  careful 
study  of  state  papers,  ambassadors'  despatches  and  other  contemporary 
documents  of  that  time,  and  elaborately  illustrated. 

Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  and  Co.  announce  a  volume  of  hitherto 
unpublished  Autograph  Poems  of  James  the  First  of  England  and  Sixth  of 
Scotland^  which  have  been  recently  discovered  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
The  volume  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Rait,  of  New  College, 
Oxford. 

A  new  edition  of  the  speeches  of  Cromwell,  collected  and  edited  by 
Charles  L.  Stainer,  M.  A.  Christ  Chmrh,  is  announced  by  the  Clarendon 
Press. 

Messrs.  Goupil  and  Co.  announce  Charles  IL  by  Dr.  Osmund  Airy, 
in  an  edition  uniform  with  their  Mary  Stuart^  Charles  /.,  etc. 

Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  announce  Cavalier  and  Puritan 
in  the  Days  of  the  Stuarts ,  compiled  from  the  private  papers  and  diary  of 
Sir  Richard  Newdigate,  and  from  manuscript  newsletters  addressed  to 
him  between  1675  and  1689.  The  volume  will  be  edited  by  Miss  Anne 
Emily  Newdigate-Newdegate. 

The  Rifle  Brigade^  by  Mr.  Walter  Wood  (London,  Grant  Richards), 
forms  the  first  volume  of  the  series  ''British  Regiments  in  War  and 
Peace ' '  which  Mr.  Wood  has  undertaken  to  write  in  order  to  supply  a 
gap  in  the  published  records  of  the  regiments  forming  the  British  army. 
The  Rifle  Corps  was  officially  gazetted  in  October,  1800,  has  fought  in 
many  important  engagements  in  both  hemispheres,  and  has  lately  seen 
severe  service  in  South  Africa.  The  second  book  of  the  series,  The 
Northumberland  Fusileers  (London,  Grant  Richards),  will  furnish  a 
record  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious  regiments  in  the  British 
army. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  have  just  brought  out  BoUngbroke  and 
His  Times,  by  Walter  Sichel,  being  an  historical  study  of  the  times  of 
Queen  Anne. 

Messrs.  L.  C.  Page  and  Co.  have  reprinted  in  full  the  edition  of  1832 
of  The  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  George 
HI.  to  the  Death  of  George  IV, ,  by  Lady  Anne  Hamilton. 
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Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  S.  Brodhurst,  77u  Merchants  qf 
the  Staple  (Law  Quarterly  Review,  January) ;   The  First  Century  of  Ae 
East  India  Company  (Quarterly  Review,  January)  j  B.  'WlUiams,   The 
Foreign  Policy  of  England  under  Walpole^  V.  (English  Historical  Review, 
April)  \   The  Character  of  Queen  Victoria  (Quarterly  Review,  April). 


The  Soci^t^  de  I'Histoire  de  France  has  just  issued  the  Mimoires  of 
the  Vicomte  de  Turenne.  During  the  present  year  it  expects  to  distribute 
Vol.  III.  qi  thit  Journal  du  Chevalier  de  Quincy  (ed.  Lecestre)  and  Vol. 
I.  of  the  journal  of  Jean  ValHer,  relating  to  the  Fronde  (^.  Courteault 
and,  de  Vaissi^re) . 

All  readers  of  Froissart  who  know  how  infinitely  on  every  literary 
ground  the  ancient  translation  by  Lord  Bemers  is  to  be  preferred  to  all 
others,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  procure,  will  welcome  the  announcement 
that  a  reprint,  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  William  Paton  Ker,  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  David  Nutt  in  his  series  of  Tudor  Translations. 

The  second  issue  of  the  Repertoire  Mithodique  de  P  Histoire  Modeme 
et  Contemporaine  de  la  France  (Paris,  George  Bellais),  edited  by  Bri^re 
and  Caron,  covers  the  year  1899.  It  is  a  volume  of  229  pages  com- 
posed with  admirable  care,  and  embraces  3638  items  or  titles.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  serious  student  of  modem 
French  history. 

An  organization  has  been  formed  in  Paris,  with  Professor  Aulard  as 

general  secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a  Diciionnairc  Encyclopi- 
dique  de  la  Rivoiutton  Franfaise,  marked  by  the  highest  scholarship. 
It  is  intended  that  the  work,  published  in  parts,  shall  comprise  four  oc- 
tavo volumes,  and  cost  about  a  hundred  francs. 

M.  Aulard  will  shortly  publish  Vol.  XIV.  of  his  Recueil  des  Actes  du 
Comite  de  Salut  Public y  and  the  fifth  and  last  vohime,  with  a  general  in- 
dex, of  his  Paris  pendant  la  Riaction  Thermidorienne  et  sous  le  Directoire. 

M.  Gabriel  Hanotaux  has  in  press  a  Histoire  de  France  Contemporaine 
(Paris,  Combet)  extending  from  1871  to  the  present  time. 

Cent  Jours  du  Siege  d  la  Prefecture  de  Police ^  by  M.  A.  Cresson 
(Paris,  Plon),  is  the  account  of  an  episode  in  the  Franco- Prussian  w-ar, 
covering  the  period  from  November  2,  1870,  to  February  11,  1871,  and 
written  by  the  then  prefect  of  police. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  A.  Droin,  V Expulsion  des 
Jesuites  sous  Henri  IV.  et  leur  Rappel  (Revue  d' Histoire  Modeme  et 
Contemporaine,  May)  ;  A.  Liard,  Saint- Simon  et  les  Etats  Gen^raux 
(Revue  Historique,  May)  ;  G.  Lacour-Gayet,  La  Bataille  de  M,  de 
Conflans,  1759  (Revue  Historique,  May)  ;  A.  Vandal,  La  Conquete  de 
Paris  par  Bonaparte y  1 799-1800  (Revue  des  Deux-Mondes,  April  15, 
May  I,  15)  ;  M.  Philippson,  La  Paix  d'  Amiens  et  la  Politique  Generate 
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de  NapoUon  P'  (Revue  Historique,  March,  May)  ;  G.  Caudrillier,  Le 
Coniplot  de  P An  KIT,,  I.  (Revue  Historique,  March). 

ITAL7,  SPAIN. 

The  second  volume  of  Professor  Giuseppe  Mazzatinti's  Gli  Archivi 
della  Storia  d* Italia y  recently  published,  contains  inventories  or  descrip- 
tions of  thirty-odd  archives,  chiefly  municipal,  and  largely  described  by 
Mazzatinti  himself  upon  the  basis  of  personal  researches. 

In  the  Archivio  della  R,  Societd  Romana  di  Storia  Patria^  XXIII. 
3-4,  the  principal  contents,  beside  continuations  of  writings  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  are  a  long  article  by  Signore  Pietro  Egidi  of 
Girgenti  on  the  **Fraternita  dei  Disciplinati "  at  Viterbo,  and  one  by 
Signor  V.  Federici  on  Santa  Maria  Antiqua  and  the  latest  excavations  of 
the  Forum  Romanum. 

Dr.  Vito  La  Mantia  has  lately  published  (Palermo,  Alberto  Reber, 
pp.  ccciv,  356)  his  critical  edition  of  the  Antiche  Consuetudini  della 
Cittd  di  Sicilia,  important  for  the  medieval  history  of  the  island. 

A  newly  founded  Asociaci6n  de  la  Libreria  at  Madrid,  apparently 
modelled  after  the  Cercle  Fran^ais  de  la  Librairie,  will  publish  fortnightly 
a  general  Bibliografia  RspaHol,  which  may  be  had  through  Messrs. 
Lemcke  and  Buechner,  New  York. 

We  are  indebted  to  Sefior  Enrique  Serrano  Fatigati,  president  of  the 
Sociedad  Espaftola  de  Excursiones,  for  several  issues  of  the  Boletin  of 
that  society,  containing  interesting  archaeological  articles  by  him,  which 
he  has  finally  combined  into  a  monograph,  illustrated  by  excellent  photo- 
types and  photogravures,  on  Escultura  Romanica  en  Espafia  (Madrid, 
Imprenta  de  San  Francisco  de  Sales,  pp.  65).  It  is  a  common  opinion 
that  the  sculpture  accompanying  Spanish  medieval  architecture  is  all 
symbolic.  This  Senor  Fatigati  controverts,  showing,  in  this  monograph 
and  in  another  on  two  ancient  churches,  Sepiilveda  y  Santa  Maria  de 
Nieva,  many  interesting  examples  of  Romanesque  capitals,  of  grotesques 
and  of  representations  of  the  forms  of  nature. 

The  Spanish  People ^  by  Major  Martin  A.  S.  Hume  (New  York,  D. 
Appleton  and  Co.),  is  the  first  volume  in  the  **  Great  Peoples*'  series, 
edited  by  Professor  York  Powell.  Mr.  Hume  describes  the  racial  ele- 
ments which  have  entered  into  the  Spanish  people,  their  development  in 
the  history  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  their  influence  upon  European 
civilization. 

In  the  Boletin  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy  of  History,  XXX VII.  6, 
Sefior  R.  Ramirez  de  Arellano  brings  forward  new  facts  and  documents 
relating  to  Beatriz  Enriquez  de  Arana,  tending  to  show  that  she  was 
neither  noble  nor  rich,  but  a  poor  orphan  seduced  by  Columbus. 

OERMANT,   AUSTRIA.   SWITZERLAND. 

The  German  historical  congress  (**  Versammlung  deutscher  Histori- 
ker '')  is  announced  as  to  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Heidelberg  at  Blaster 
of  1902. 
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Over  six  hundred  signatures  have  been  obtained  to  a  petition,  drawn 
up  by  the  historical  professors  of  Marburg,  and  addressed  to  the  imperial 
chancellor,  praying  that  the  Prussian  Historical  Institute  in  Rome  may 
be  so  reorganized  as  to  become,  upon  a  broader  basis,  a  German.  Histor- 
ical Institute.  The  retirement  of  Dr.  W.  Friedensburg  was  the  special 
occasion  of  the  present  movement.  Professor  Ludwig  Pastor  of  Inns- 
bruck has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Austrian  Institute  in  the  place 
of  Hofrath  Theodor  von  Sickel. 

The  Macmillan  Co.  announce  A  Short  History  of  Germany y  by  Dr. 
Ernest  F.  Henderson,  whose  History  of  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(London,  Bell,  1894)  is  well  known. 

The  historical  section  of  the  Prussian  General  Staff  is  about  to  begin 
the  issue  of  a  series  entitled  Urkundliche  Beitrdge  und  Forschungen  zur 
Geschichte des preussischen  Heeres  {^xWxiy  E.  S.  Mittlerand  Son).  There 
will  be  two  or  three  issues  a  year,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  consisting 
now  of  a  collection  of  related  documents,  now  of  an  historical  mono- 
graph. 

Dr.  Florenz  Landmann  has  published  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  study  of  the  religious  condition  of  Germany  in  the  fifteenth  century 
under  the  title  Das  Predigtwesen  in  IVestfalen  in  der  letzten  Zeit  des 
Mittelalters  (Munster,  Aschendorff).  It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Vorre- 
formationsgeschichtliche  Studien  edited  by  Professor  Finke  of  Munster. 

Messrs.  Schwetschke  and  Sons  of  Berlin  are  to  publish  a  critical 
edition  of  Zwingli's  works,  edited  by  Professors  Egli  of  Zurich  and  G. 
Finster  of  Basel. 

The  first  of  the  volumes  to  be  published  for  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  who  have  undertaken  the 
issue  of  its  historical  series,  will  be  Selectioftsfrom  the  IVntini^s  of  Zicini^Ii^ 
edited  by  Professor  Samuel  M.  Jackson  of  New  York  University. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  Dr.  Richard  Ehrcn- 
berg  begins  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Fuggers  and  the  growth  of  their 
property  and  business  enterprises. 

At  the  last  **  Historikertag,"  held  in  Halle,  an  edition  of  the  political 
correspondence  of  Charles  V.  was  actively  discussed.  The  plan  is  now 
assured  of  success,  the  new  Austrian  Historical  Commission  having 
adopted  it  as  a  part  of  its  programme. 

Dr.  Goetz's  Franz  Heinrich  Reusch  :  Fine  Darstellung  seiner  Lehetis- 
arbeit  (Gotha,  Perthes),  will  be  welcomed  as  an  account  of  the  life  and 
labor  of  one  of  Germany's  most  eminent  scholars,  and  as  a  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  Old  Catholic  movement. 

Subventions  from  the  provincial  and  district  governments,  the  city 
of  Metz  and  private  contributors  have  permitted  the  **  (icsellschaft  fiir 
lothringische  Geschichte  "  to  attempt  a  larger  programme.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  publication  of  series  of  the  chronicles  of 
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The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  publish  The  History  qf  Medicine  in  Hu 
United  States^  by  Dr.  Fxands  Randolph  Packard.  The  period  covered 
is  that  from  the  earliest  English  colonization  to  1800. 

The  latest  issues  in  the  series  of  Johns  Hopkins  Studies  are  mono- 
graphs on  State  Activities  in  Relation  to  Labor  in  the  United  States,  and 
on  the  History  of  Suffrage  in  Virginia,  by  Mr.  W.  F.  WiUougfaby  of  the 
U.^  S.  Department  of  Labor  and  Professor  J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  of  Rich- 
mond College,  respectively. 

The  publication  of  the  seventy-first  volume  of  The  Jesuit  Relations 
(Burrows  Bros.)  completes  the  entire  work  with  the  exception  of  the  in- 
dex, which  will  constitute  Vols.  LXXII.  and  LXXIII.  of  the  series. 
Volume  LXXII.  will  contain  Mr.  Thwaites's  final  pre&ce,  in  which  he 
will  review  the  whole  undertaking.  The  first  volume  was  published  in 
November,  1896 ;  the  seventy-first,  in  December,  1900. 

An  edition  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  will  shcMtly  be  published  by  Mr. 
James  Warrington  (Philadelphia)  as  one  of  a  series  of  focsimile  reprints 
of  famous  American  musical  books.  Mr.  Warrington  has  also  in  prep- 
aration a  bibliography  to  be  entitled  Short  Titles  of  Books  Relating  to 
or  Illustrating  the  History  and  Practice  of  Psalmody  in  the  United  Staies^ 
1620-1820. 

A  new  installment  (Vol*  II.,  part  7)  of  The  Georgian  Period^  by 
Messrs.  G.  C.  Gardner,  Sylvester  Baxter  and  others  (Boston,  American 
Architect  and  Building  News  Co.)  has  just  appeared,  and  contains 
thirty-three  plates  of  colonial  houses  with  measurements,  as  well  as  de- 
scriptive articles.  The  drawings  were  made  by  pupils  of  the  Architectural 
Department  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  during  the 
summer  schools  of  1894  and  1895. 

Earl  Grey  is  reported  to  have  discovered  among  the  papers  of  his 
family,  coming  down  from  the  first  earl,  an  original  manuscript  diary 
kept  by  Major  John  Andr6  during  the  years  1777  and  1778,  with  maps 
by  his  own  hand  illustrating  the  progress  of  the  American  war. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  have  just  ready  a  cheaper  edition  of 
Elliot's  Debates, 

John  Marshall,  by  Professor  James  Bradley  Thayer  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  appears  as  a  new  volume  in  the  Riverside  Biographical 
Series  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.). 

A  reprint  of  The  War  of  1812,  by  Major  John  Richardson,  is  shortly 
to  be  published  by  the  Historical  Publishing  Company  (Toronto). 
This  is  the  first  reprint  since  the  original  edition  in  1842.  A  biography 
of  the  author  and  a  bibliography  will  be  furnished  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Cassel- 
man. 

Under  the  title  George  W.  Julian;  Some  Impressions,  Mrs.  Grace 
Julian  Clarke,  daughter  of  Mr.  Julian,  has  set  forth  in  a  quite  small 
book,  privately  printed,  the  story  of  her  father's  life,  especially  of  the 
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years  remembered  by  her,  and  a  sketch  of  his  characteristics.  It  is  an 
interesting  picture,  of  a  life  devoted  to  high  public  aims  and  of  a 
character  truly  admirable  and  winning.  A  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Julian, 
from  a  photograph  taken  when  he  was  sixty-one,  and  a  figure  of  his  death- 
mask,  are  given.  We  understand  that  the  Bowen-Merrill  Co.  of  India- 
napolis now  have  a  few  copies  of  the  memorial  on  sale. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Co.  have  published,  under  the  title  A 
Sailor's  Log^  recollections  of  forty  years  of  naval  life  by  Rear- Admiral 
Robley  D.  Evans,  U.  S.  N. 

The  Century  Co.  has  just  issued  a  new  and  cheaper  edition,  in  four 
volumes,  of  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  edited  by  Messrs. 
Robert  U.  Johnson  and  Clarence  C.  Buel. 

The  Albert  Shaw  lectures  on  diplomatic  history  for  1900,  delivered 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  by  Dr.  James  M.  Callahan,  have  been 
published  (Johns  Hopkins  Press)  under  the  title.  The  Diplomatic  His- 
tory of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 

Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.  have  published  Up  from  Slavery, 
the  autobiography  of  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  present  principal 
of  Tuskegee  Institute. 

The  Philippine  Information  Society  has  now  issued  seven  pamphlets 
of  its  first  series  of  ten.  It  is  intended  to  compile  in  each  pamphlet 
those  portions  of  the  various  governmental  documents  which  deal  with  a 
certain  period  or  event,  thus  providing  readers  with  a  documentary  his- 
tory in  convenient  and  summary  form.  The  current  series  comprises  : 
(i)  Jos6  Rizal  and  the  Insurgent  Movement  of  1896  ;  (2)  Aguinaldo  ; 
(3)  The  Insurgent  Government  of  1898 ;  (4)  Our  Relations  with  the 
Insurgents  prior  to  the  Fall  of  Manila,  1898  ;  (5)  Aguinaldo  and  the 
American  Generals ;  (6)  Iloilo;  (7)  Outbreak  of  Hostilities,  February 
1899;  (8)  Efforts  for  an  Armistice,  April  and  July  1899;  (9)  Efforts 
at  Recognition;  (10)  Present  Condition. 

Messrs.  G.  E.  Littlefield  and  Co.  (Boston)  announce  The  Westbrook 
Papers,  letters  of  Colonel  Thomas  Westbrook  and  others,  relative  to 
Indian  affairs  in  Maine  from  1722  to  1726,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  Blake 
Trask. 

A  History  of  Sanford,  Maine,  1661-IQOO,  by  Edwin  Emery,  has 
been  edited  and  published  by  his  son,  Mr.  W.  Morrell  Emery  (Fall 
River,  Mass.). 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.  have  published,  under  the  title 
Jonathan  Edwards:  A  Retrospect,  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  me- 
morial service  in  Northampton,  upon  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  dismissal  of  Edwards  from  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Church  of  that  town.  The  volume  is  edited  by  Professor  H.  Norman 
Gardiner  of  Smith  College,  and  contains  historical  papers  by  Dr.  A.  V. 
G.  Allen,  Dr.  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  and  others. 
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Faneuil  Hall  and  Faneuil  Hall  Market^  by  Mr.  Abram  English 
Brown  (Boston,  T.«ee  and  Shepard),  includes  a  biography  of  Peter  Faneuil 
and  his  sister,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  famous  building  itself. 

The  twenty-ninth  report  on  the  Boston  Records,  entitled  simply  A 
Volume  of  Records^  etc.,  and  prepared  by  the  Registry  Department  in  the 
place  of  the  late  Record  Commissioners,  contains  miscellaneous  papers 
relating  to  the  great  fire  of  1700,  lists  of  freemen,  port  arrivals,  immi- 
grants, etc. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Nourse,  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  has  published  two 
pamphlets,  of  use  for  local  history,  A  Supplement  to  the  Early  Records 
and  Military  Annals  of  Lancaster^  and  A  Bibliography  of  Lancastriana. 

The  Early  Records  of  the  Town  of  Portsmouth  hxv^  been  published  by 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island  in  a  well-printed  volume  of  462  pages,  edited 
by  Mr.  Clarence  S.  Brigham,  Librarian  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society.  The  volume  includes  the  text  of  the  first  book  of  records  of 
the  town  council,  extending  from  1639  to  1697,  and  also  many  deeds, 
wills,  inventories,  powers  of  attorney,  inquests,  etc.,  some  later  in  date 
than  1697.     There  are  indexes  of  names  and  of  subjects. 

Messrs.  Preston  and  Rounds  (Providence,  R.  I.)  have  in  press  The 
Dorr  War;  or  the  Constitutional  Struggle  in  Rhode  Island^  by  the  late 
Arthur  M.  Mowry,  with  an  introduction  by  Professor  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart.  Mr.  Mowry  may  be  remembered  by  our  readers  as  the  author  of 
an  article  on  "Tammany  Hall  and  the  Dorr  War,"  in  our  third  volume. 

The  New  York  State  Library  has  issued  as  Nos.  23  and  24  of  its 
bibliographies,  a  Reference  List  on  Connecticut  Local  History,  compiled 
by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Flagg,  and  a  Bibliography  of  New  York  Colonial  His- 
tory, by  Mr.  Flagg  and  Mr.  Judson  T.  Jennings.  It  is  expected  that  a  list 
showing  what  is  available  on  Maine  local  history  in  both  the  New  York 
State  and  Bowdoin  College  libraries  will  be  ready  in  June. 

For  several  issues  past,  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
has  devoted  much  space  to  bibliographies  of  the  city,  in  various  aspects — 
its  history,  its  churches,  its  water-supply,  fire  department,  streets,  alma- 
nacs, directories,  libraries,  schools,  etc. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History'  the 
most  interesting  new  matter  is  a  series  of  notes  of  travel  through  the 
colony  in  1772,  from  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Beaver 
River,  kept  by  Rev.  John  Ettwein,  and  now  derived  from  his  manuscript 
in  the  Moravian  archives  at  Bethlehem.  The  Moravian  Indian  town  of 
Wyalusing  being  abandoned  in  June  of  the  year  named,  Ettwein  con- 
ducted a  division  of  the  inhabitants  thence  to  Friedenstadt,  meantime 
keeping  this  record. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Julius  Sachse's  The  German  Sectarians  of 
Pennsylvania  has  recently  appeared.  This  volume  covers  the  period  from 
1742  to  1800,  and  may  fairly  be  said  to  complete  the  collection  of  the 
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Mr.  Charles  A.  Hanna  (New  York)  has  printed  privately  a  volume 
entitled  Historical  Collections  of  Harrison  County^  Ohio.  The  book 
treats  at  length  of  the  leading  elements  of  the  population — Scotch-Irish, 
Quakers,  ''Pennsylvania  Dutch,"  Virginians  and  New-Englanders, — ^and 
also  contains,  as  Part  II. ,  an  alphabetized  collection  of  land  patents, 
early  marriage  records,  graveyard  records,  and  abstracts  of  wills  from 
1813  to  i860.     Part  III.  is  a  compilation  of  genealogies. 

Number  XVI.  of  the  Filson  Club  Publications  (Louisville,  John  P. 
Morton  and  Co.)  is  Booneshorough :  Its  Founding,  Pioneer  Struggles,  In- 
dian Experiences,  Transylvanian  Days,  and  Revolutionary  Annals,  by 
Mr.  George  W.  Ranck,  who  has  given  much  time  to  the  history  of 
Kentucky. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  Texan  history  is  The  Evolution  of  a 
State,  compiled  from  the  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Noah  Smithwick,  who 
came  to  Texas  in  the  early  '20s,  by  Mrs.  Nanna  Smithwick  Donaldson 
(Austin,  Texas,  Gammel  Book  Co.). 

The  April  Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association  is 
entirely  given  up  to  a  careful  and  excellent  monograph  on  the  San  Jacinto 
Campaign,  by  Professor  Eugene  C.  Barker,  the  fruit  of  much  critical 
study,  and  accompanied  by  some  interesting  documents  not  before  pub- 
lished, or  not  before  printed  in  English. 

Father  Chrysostomus  Verwyst  has  written  an  account  of  the  Life  and 
Labors  of  Rt,  Rev.  Frederic  Baraga,  First  Bishop  of  Marquette,  Michi- 
gan (Milwaukee,  M.  H.  Wiltzius  and  Co.).  The  volume  also  contains 
sketches  of  other  Indian  missionaries  in  the  Northwest. 

On  Memorial  Day,  in  Sioux  City,  a  monument  was  dedicated  in 
honor  of  Sergeant  Charles  Floyd,  a  member  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  ex- 
pedition, who  was  buried  near  that  spot  on  August  20,  1804.  An  in- 
scription states  that  the  shaft  was  erected  by  the  Floyd  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation, assisted  by  the  United  States  and  by  the  state  of  Iowa. 

The  Early  Empire  Builders  of  the  Great  IVest,  by  Moses  K.  Arm- 
strong (St.  Paul,  Minn.,  E.  W.  Porter),  is  compiled,  with  additions, 
from  the  author's  Early  History  of  Dakota  Territory  (1866),  and  is  a 
record  of  pioneer  experiences  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 

In  December  the  Quarterly  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  printed 
an  elaborately  illustrated  account  of  the  Oregon  Trail,  by  Professor  F. 
G.  Young  of  Eugene ;  in  the  March  number  the  principal  article  is  one 
on  the  political  history  of  Oregon  from  1853  to  1865,  by  Hon.  George 
H.  Williams. 

Dr.  William  A.  Mowry,  who  has  spent  a  long  time  in  conscien- 
tious research  into  his  subject,  has  just  published  a  volume  entitled  Mar- 
cus Whitman  and  the  Early  Days  of  Oregon  (Boston,  Silver,  Burdett 
and  Co.),  in  which  he  aims,  without  ignoring  or  being  uncritical  of  the 
documentary  evidence,  to  uphold  a  quite  different  view  of  the  story  of 
Whitman  from  that  which  Professor  Bourne  set  forth  in  earlier  pages  of 
this  volume. 
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University  of  Toronto  Studies,  History,  First  Series,  Vol.  5,  is  the 
Review  of  Historical  Publications  relating  to  Canada  for  the  Year  1900, 
edited  by  Professor  George  M.  Wrong  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Langton  (pp.  226). 
It  is  composed  upon  the  same  plan  as  its  predecessors,  but  has,  beside  its 
reviews  of  books  and  articles,  an  extended  biographical  notice  of  the  late 
Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  with  a  list  of  his  publications. 

The  Story  of  the  Dominion,  by  J.  Castell  Hopkins  (Philadelphia,  J.  C. 
Winston  Co.),  is  a  history  of  Canada  from  its  early  discovery  and  settle- 
ment to  the  present  time. 

Early  Trading  Companies  of  New  France :  A  Contribution  to  the 
History  of  Commerce  and  Discovery  in  North  America,  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Biggar,  author  of  the  article  on  Lescarbot  printed  in  our  present  issue, 
has  appeared.  The  monograph  contains  an  extensive  appendix  of 
sources.  Copies  may  be  obtained  of  the  Librarian ,  University  of  Toronto, 
Canada. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  E.  P.  Turner,  Colonial  Agencies 
in  England  (Political  Science  Quarterly,  March)  ;  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Colonies  and  Nation  (Harper's  Magazine,  April-July)  ;  C.  J.  Bullock, 
Direct  Taxes  and  the  Federal  Constitution,  II.  (Yale  Review,  May)  ;  B. 
J.  Clinch,  The  Formation  of  the  Filipino  People  (Yale  Review,  May)  ; 
Grover  Cleveland,  The  Venezuela  Boundary  Contrai'ersy  (Century  Maga- 
zine, June,  July). 
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